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PREFACE 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  brief  biography  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  Although  we  have  a  variety  of  companions  for 
daily  reading,  such  as  Chambers'  Book  of  Dmjs  ;  the  Daily  Round, 
by  the  brothers  Pollock;  Bodley's  Daily  Meditations  on  the 
Christian  Year,  and  books  containing  selections  of  prose  and  poetry 
from  the  best  authors,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  book 
containing  a  short  biographical  sketch  connected  with  each  day 
of  the  year.  "We  tear  ofi  the  slip  from  the  block  calendar,  glance 
at  the  name  for  the  day,  e.  g.  Livingstone  d.  1873 ;  Felicia  Henians 
d.  1835;  Captain  Cook  b.  1728;  Washington  Irving  d.  1859,  and 
turn  to  our  occupation  or  to  the  trivial  round  of  our  duties,  without 
further  thought;  not  because  such  persons  are  unworthy  of  our 
attention,  but  because  we  cannot  spare  the  time  and  trouble,  and 
probably  have  no  opportunity  to  take  down  some  bulky  volume 
and  read  the  half-dozen  or  more  pages  wherein  his  biography  is 
recorded,  even  though  the  person  in  question  died  or  was  born  on 
our  own  birthday.  Consequently,  the  names  of  the  greatest  men 
and  women  who  have  ever  lived  are  to  most  people  names  and 
nothing  more.  They  belong  to  a  dim  and  distant  past,  and  are 
shrouded  in  unreality  and  misty  haziness.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
think  of  "  geniuses  "  as  people  who  lived  and  moved  as  we  do. 
Willingly,  however,  would  we  spare  a  few  minutes  to  read  about  the 
biographical  subject  for  the  day,  if  the  desired  information  were 
accessible  and  not  too  lengthy,  and,  better  still,  contained  in  one 
volume.  The  present  work  attempts  to  supply  this  want.  It  is 
not  put  out  as  a  "  Dictionary  of  Biography,"  though  indirectly 
it  may  serve  as  one.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  biographies, 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  days  to  which  they  are  respectively 
assigned.  This  arrangement  consequently  limits  the  contents  of 
this  book.  Some  lives  will  be  found  omitted,  because  they  are 
overshadowed  by  yet  greater  names,  e.  g.  Wordsworth  by  Shake- 
speare, George  Morland  by  Lord  Lawrence,  Dr.  Watts  by  Richard 
Bentley,  Emerson  by  W.  Jones  (Orientalist),  and  Tenniel  by  Long- 
fellow. For  some  dates  there  is  quite  a  rush  of  applicants;  for 
others   a   candidate  has  been  found  with  difficulty.      Only   at  the 
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eleventh  hour  did  I  find  subjects  for  October  9  and  November  3, 
neither  of  them  men  of  any  considerable  renown. 

To  get  the  dates  quite  accurate  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difiiculty, 
owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  books  consulted.  For  instance,  four 
different  dates  are  given  for  the  birth  of  Linna3us,  and  three  for  his 
death;  three  for  the  birth  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  two  for  that  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  yet  another  one  in  the  inscription  on  his 
tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  different  dates  are  given 
for  the  death  of  Charles  Lamb ;  and  there  are  some  thirty  more 
instances  of  discrepancies.  It  is  true  that  the  fate  of  an  empire 
does  not  depend  on  unerring  accuracy  in  these  details ;  they  merely 
illustrate  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  monographist. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  various  correspondents  for  their 
courteous,  and  often  full,  replies  to  my  queries.  Among  them  are 
included  Lady  Strathcona ;  Viscount  Camperdown ;  the  venerable 
Dr.  H.  M.  Butler,  Master  of  Trinity  College ;  as  well  as  the  Masters 
of  Caius  and  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  Dukinfield  H.  Scott,  and 
E.  Benedict,  Esqs.  To  the  Keeper  of  the  British  Museum,  and  to 
the  Head  Masters  of  Westminster  and  Sherborne,  I  am  indebted 
for  clearing  up  some  doubtful  points.  I  must  thank  also  several 
friends  for  suggestions  and  corrections;  in  particular,  the  Revs. 
Canon  Causton,  A.  H.  Etty,  J.  L.  Smith-Dampier,  T.  H.  Walton, 
S.  A.  M<^Dowall,  J.  W.  Cornwell,  and  W.  Slater. 

J.  P.  S. 

September  1,  1915. 


"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; — 
Footprints,  that  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

Longfellow — A  Psalm  of  Life. 


January  1 

bartolom:^  esteban  murillo 

Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo,  the  son  of  an  artisan,  was  born 
at  Seville  in  Spain,  January  1,  1618.  Sent  to  a  local  artist  to  study- 
painting,  he  supported  himself  for  several  years  by  painting  sacred 
pictures  which  he  sold  in  the  market.  In  1642  he  waited  on  Velas- 
quez, the  king's  painter,  at  Madrid,  and  was  commissioned  to  make 
copies  of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace  and  in  the  Escorial. 
Declining  the  ofier  of  Philip  IV  to  send  him  to  Rome  to  perfect  his 
undoubted  talent,  Murillo  returned  to  Seville,  and  produced,  as  one 
inspired,  a  series  of  eleven  remarkable  paintings  for  the  Convent 
of  S.  Francis,  which  won  him  immediate  fame.  In  1648  he  married 
Dona  Beatriz  de  Cabrera  of  Sotomayor,  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune. 
Murillo  now  began  his  famous  single  pictures,  400  in  number,  with 
his  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  Antony 
of  Padua,  and  S.  Leander.  His  smaller  pictures  of  this  period 
include  the  Spanish  Peasant  Boy,  and  S.  John  with  the  Lamb,  both 
in  the  National  Gallery.  In  1656  Murillo  painted  the  celebrated 
series  for  the  Almshouse  of  San  Jorge,  Seville,  which  comprises 
Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  Ahrahani  Receiving  the  Angels,  the  Impotent  Man  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  the  Deliverance  of  S.  Peter.  The  last  four 
are  in  Paris.  Among  his  later  works  are  S.  John  Carrying  a  Beggar, 
and  <S'.  Isabel  Healing  the  Sick.  For  the  Capuchin  Convent  he  painted 
forty  pictures  with  life-size  figures.  Among  these  are  the  famous 
Nativity  with  its  light  beautifully  emanating  from  the  Divine  Infant, 
and  the  Annunciation.  In  1679  Murillo  painted  three  subjects  for 
an  Almshouse,  one  of  which,  Peter  Weeping,  is  unsurpassed  for 
I)athos.  While  engaged  upon  his  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine  for  the 
Convent  of  the  Capuchins  at  Cadiz,  Murillo  met  with  an  accident 
from  which  he  died,  April  3,  1682.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Seville.  His  works  fall  into  three  classes  :  (1)  gipsies 
and  flower-girls,  (2)  portraits,  (3)  sacred  subjects.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  harmony  of  hues,  propriety  of  attitude  and  expres- 
.sion,  free  drapery,  and  naturalness  of  flesh  colour.  He  struck  out 
a  new  line  by  making  Spanish  women  his  models  in  his  sacred  pictures. 
His  faces  are  good  rather  than  beautiful  or  refined.  In  private  life 
.Murillo  was  a  man  of  intense  spiritual  fervour.  To  encourage  poor 
students  be  founded  the  Academy  of  Art  at  Seville. 
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January  2 
JAMES   WOLFE 

James  Wolfe,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Marines,  was  born 
January  2,  1727  at  Westerham  Vicarage,  Kent.  Educated  at 
Greenwich,  he  received  at  fourteen  a  commission  in  his  father's 
regiment.  In  1743  he  saw  service  in  Flanders,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  and  was  gazetted  captain  in  the  King's  Regi- 
ment of  Foot.  In  1745  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
against  Prince  Charles  Edward  (who  had  been  proclaimed  as  James 
VIII)  and  fought  at  Falkirk,  and  at  CuUoden  Moor  in  1746,  where 
"  the  Pretender  "  was  hopelessly  defeated.  Ordered  to  Flanders, 
Wolfe,  now  brigade-major,  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  at 
Lauffelt,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1757  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Upper  Canada  under  Cornwallis  against  the  French, 
who  were  imperilling  the  American  colonies.  During  this  campaign 
he  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  was  badly  wounded.  When,  at  his  suggestion,  the  British 
Government  decided  to  secure  Quebec  also.  General  Wolfe  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  forces  by  the  express  orders  of  Pitt. 
With  his  army  of  8000  men  he  crossed  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  opposite 
Quebec,  where  he  proposed  to  wait  for  the  forces  of  Lord  Amherst, 
and  Generals  Prideaux  and  Johnson,  and  then  lay  siege  to  Quebec. 
Here  he  found  himself  alone.  Amherst  had  captured  Ticonderoga, 
but  had  been  delayed  in  his  march  to  Quebec  from  the  west  by 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  navigation  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Prideaux  and  Johnson  had  defeated  the  French  near  Montreal, 
but  had  not  had  time  to  join  him.  Wolfe's  position  was  decidedly 
awkward,  as  Quebec,  built  on  the  inaccessible  banks  of  the  rivers 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  and  defended  by  10,000  men  under 
the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  was  deemed 
impregnable.  An  assault  proving  fruitless,  Wolfe  resolved  to  turn 
the  enemy's  position  by  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  His  force 
was  conveyed  up  the  river  by  night,  and  early  next  day  Quebec 
was  taken,  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  receiving  mortal  wounds, 
September  13,  1759.  Told  as  he  lay  dying  that  the  enemy  were 
in  retreat,  Wolfe  said,  "  I  die  content."  His  body  was  brought  to 
England  and  buried  in  S.  Alphege's  Church,  Greenwich.  Tall  and 
slight  in  build,  with  red  hair;  strict,  warm-hearted,  popular  with 
his  men,  Wolfe  was  a  born  commander.  With  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
Canada  became  a  British  possession. 
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January  3 
JOSIAH   ^\^DGWOOD 

JosiAH  Wedgwood,  the  son  of  a  potter,  was  baptized  at  Burslem 
parish  church.  North  Staffordshire,  July  12,  1730.  Left  fatherless 
at  the  age  of  nine,  the  boy  was  sent  to  work  at  his  brother's  pottery, 
and  became  an  expert  "  thrower  "  on  the  wheel.  Crippled  tempor- 
arily by  an  attack  of  small-pox,  he  was  given  sedentary  work,  which 
enabled  him  to  study  models  and  to  experiment  with  various  kinds 
of  clay.  After  a  year  at  the  Cliff  Bank  pottery,  Stoke,  Wedgwood 
was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Whieldon  of  Fenton  for  six  years.  In 
1758  he  started  a  "  pot-bank  "  on  his  own  account,  and  secured 
the  services  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wedgwood  of  Worcester,  an 
experienced  potter.  He  devoted  his  energies  to  the  improvement 
of  the  clay  itself,  and  of  the  quality  of  his  pottery.  The  loan  of  some 
Etruscan  vases  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  enabled  Wedgwood  to  study 
with  profit  the  art  of  form,  design  and  colour  in  the  manufacture 
of  his  ware.  He  received  also  valuable  suggestions  from  Flaxman, 
with  the  result  that  "  Wedgwood  ware  "  became  famous.  In  1762 
he  was  appointed  the  Royal  potter  to  Queen  Charlotte.  His  works 
at  Ivy  House  and  at  Brick  House,  Burslem,  being  inadequate  for 
his  increased  trade,  Wedgwood  established  another  pottery,  and 
built  for  his  workmen  a  new  village  near  Hanley  to  which  he  gave 
the  classical  name  of  Etruria.  In  1763  he  married  his  cousin, 
Sarah  Wedgwood,  of  Astbury,  Cheshire.  Continuing  his  improve- 
ments in  the  ceramic  industry,  he  made  clay  models  of  the  cele- 
brated Portland  vase,  which  he  sold  for  £50  each.  His  exhibition 
in  his  London  showroom  in  1768  of  baryta-porcelain  and  of  Egyptian 
black  adapted  to  ceramic  purposes  excited  considerable  interest. 
In  1773  Wedgwood  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  died  at  Etruria  Hall,  January  3, 
1795,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's  Churchyard,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
His  numerous  deeds  of  charity  included  the  building  of  a  free  school 
for  poor  children,  an  infirmary,  the  making  and  mending  of  roads, 
and  defraying  legal  and  other  charges  in  the  scheme  for  constructing 
the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal.  At  the  time  of  the  threatened  French 
invasion  he  raised  and  equipped  a  corps  of  seventy  volunteers. 
The  inscription  on  his  monument  (by  Flaxman)  in  Stoke  Church 
says  that  he  "  converted  a  rude  and  inconsiderable  manufacture 
into  an  elegant  art  and  an  imjiortant  part  of  national  commerce." 
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January  4 
JACOB    LUDWIG   GRIMM 

Jacob  Ludwig  Grimm  was  born  January  4,   1785,  at  Hanau, 
Germany.     Educated  at  Marburg  and  at  Paris,  where  he  specialized 
in  classics  and  law,  he  was  appointed  in  1808  librarian  to  Jerome 
Napoleon,  King  of  Westphalia.     He  now  studied  mediaeval  literature 
and  folk-lore.     On  the  expulsion  of  Jerome,  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  attended  the  allied  armies  and  negotiated 
for  the  restoration  of  art  treasures  carried  off  by  the  French  to 
Paris.     With  his  brother  Wilhelm,  he  produced  in  1814  the  first 
volume  of  his  well-known  Nursery  and  Fireside  Stories.     The  second 
volume    appeared    in    1822.     Meanwhile    he    had   been    appointed 
secretary  to    the  War  Minister   at  Hesse-Cassel,  and  professor  in 
law  at   Gottingen.     Elected   Professor  of   German   Literature,   he 
published  in  1835  his  Antiquities  of  German  Law  and  subsequently 
his  Origin  of  Language.     With  six  other  professors,  Grimm  protested 
against  the  King  of  Hanover  drawing  up  his  abrogation,  and  was 
banished  in  consequence  to  Cassel.     In  1840,  as  Professor  of  Philo- 
logy at  Berlin,  he  lectured  to  large  audiences,  who  appreciated  his 
efforts  to  place  the  German  language  on  a  true  philological  basis. 
For  three  years  he  sat  in  the  Frankfurt  Assembly,  but  his  dislike 
of  politics  led  him  to  resume  his  favourite  studies  and  publish  a 
series  of  works  on  philology.     He  had  already  produced  his  German 
grammar  in  four  huge  volumes,  tracing  the  language  analytically 
through  all  its  dialects  and  written  forms.     He  died  September  20, 
1863.     Small   of  stature,   active,   cheerful,   with  a  raucous  voice, 
and  a  prodigious  memory,  Grimm  worked  incessantly,  never  took 
a  holiday  and  was  never  ill.     He  was  passionately  devoted  to  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  was  heart-broken  at  his  death  in 
1859.     His  hobby  was  botany,  and  his  pet  aversion  re-writing  what 
he  had  written.     In  his  lectures  on  the  English  language  he  said 
that  its  development  and  power  of  expression  were  the  result  of 
its  combination  of  the  two  noblest  languages  in  modern  Europe, 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Romaic.     The  former  supplied  the  material 
groundwork,  the  latter  its  spiritual  conceptions.     Only  the  EngUsh 
language,  with  its  wealth  of  words  for  the  adequate  expression  of 
ideas,   moral,   spiritual,   philosophical,   metaphysical  and  poetical, 
could  have  produced  a  Shakespeare.     Hence  the  English  language 
may  be  rightly  called  a  world  language,  destined  perhaps,  like  the 
English  race,  to  hold  sway  over  the  globe. 
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JOHN   STOW 

John  Stow,  antiquary,  was  born  in  S.  Michael's  parish,  Cornhill, 
London,  January  5,  1525.  Brought  up  to  his  father's  trade,  that 
of  a  tailor,  he  relinquished  it  to  study  registers,  MSS.,  charters 
and  old  maps.  In  1561  he  published  his  Summary  of  English 
Chronicles  ;  in  1580  his  Annals,  or  A  General  Chronicle  of  England  ; 
and  in  1598  his  great  and  important  work,  A  Survey  of  London 
and  Westminster.  Besides  writing  these,  Stow  assisted  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  Holinshed's  Chronicle  and  SpeghCs  Edition  of  Chaucer. 
Owing  to  the  religious  unrest  of  that  period,  he  was  suspected  by 
some  of  trying  to  injure  the  Reformed  religion,  and  on  this  miserable 
charge  was  thrown  into  prison  and  his  humble  dwelling  ransacked. 
The  searchers  reported  that  they  found  "  English  chronicles  and 
old  books,  some  fabulous,  as  Sir  Gregory  Triamour,  and  a  great 
parcel  of  old  manuscript  chronicles  in  parchment  and  paper,  besides 
tracts  touching  physic,  surgery,  herbs  and  medical  receipts,  and 
also  fantastical  papish  books  printed  in  old  time,  and  others  written 
in  Old  English  on  parchment."  On  his  release,  Stow  resumed  his 
labours,  "  careless  of  scoffers,  backbiters  and  detractors,"  until 
poverty  and  old  age  compelled  him  to  apply  to  James  I  in  1604 
for  assistance  as  a  "  recompence  (to  use  his  own  words)  for  his 
labour  and  travel  of  forty-five  years  for  the  service  and  good  of 
his  country."  In  response  to  this  appeal,  Stow  was  granted  a  Royal 
licence  to  beg.  "  We,  in  recompence  of  his  painful  labours,  have 
in  our  Royal  inclination  been  pleased  to  grant  our  Letters  Patent 
under  our  Great  Seal  of  England,  thereby  authorizing  him  the 
said  John  Stow,  to  collect  among  our  loving  subjects  their  voluntary 
contributions  and  kind  gratuities."  This  privilege,  granted  for  one 
year,  produced  such  meagre  results  that  it  was  renewed  for  another 
year.  Stow  records  that  from  one  city  parish  he  received  only 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  He  died  April  5,  1605,  and  was 
buried  in  S.  Andrew's  Church,  Undershaft,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  by  his  widow,  which  fortunately  escaped  destruction 
in  the  Great  Fire.  His  literary  executor,  Howes,  says  that  Stow 
was  "  lean  in  body  and  face,  had  a  good  memory,  and  was  sober, 
mild  and  courteous."  Unable  to  afford  a  horse.  Stow  travelled 
on  foot.  His  vast  collection  of  facts  and  his  accuracy  entitle  him 
to  fame  in  the  field  of  antiquarian  lore. 
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GUSTAVE   DORfi 

GusTAVE  DoRE,  an  engineer's  son,  was  born  at  Strasburg, 
January  6,  1832.  At  school  he  made  amusing  sketches,  organized 
a  pageant,  and  played  the  violin.  Reluctantly  allowed  by  his  father 
to  join  the  staff  of  a  comic  journal  at  Paris,  he  subsequently  studied 
at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  "  lounged  in  the  Louvre  "  gallery,  and 
illustrated  Lacroix's  books.  In  1849  he  broke  ground  with  the 
Unpleasmitn esses  of  a  Pleasure  Trip,  with  200  illustrations.  His 
Travels  of  Three  Artists,  Incomprehensible,  Misunderstood  and  Dis- 
contented, convulsed  Paris.  After  illustrating  the  works  of  Byron 
and  of  Rabelais,  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  his  Battle  of  the  Alma, 
Night,  and  the  Prairie.  In  1860  he  brought  out  at  a  loss  his  Dante's 
Inferno,  illustrated,  a  marvel  of  originality,  which  no  publisher 
would  accept.  After  tours  in  Spain  and  the  Tyrol,  he  illustrated 
sixteen  books,  including  Don  Quixote,  the  Wandering  Jew,  and 
Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  In  1867  appeared  his  Neophyte,  and  his 
Illustrated  Bible.  In  1868  he  visited  London,  where  he  was  "  lion- 
ized." At  Canon  Barford's  suggestion  he  painted  Christ  Leaving 
the  PrcBtorium.  His  remark  that  the  picture  was  rather  "  sun- 
shiny "  caused  Dore  to  paint  another  copy.  Two  years  later 
(April  1872)  he  wrote  to  him,  "  Our  picture  is  finished."  This 
painting  realized  £6000.  Meanwhile  he  had  arranged  the  Dore 
gallery  in  London.  Later  works  included  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem, 
Ecce  Homo,  the  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,  the  Night  of  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Christian  Martyrs,  and  two  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  Love,  and 
Glory.  His  tours  in  Scotland  inspired  his  Highland  Trout  Stream, 
Loch  Leven,  and  the  Death  of  Rizzio.  He  died  from  apoplexy, 
January  23,  1883,  and  was  buried  at  Pere-la-Chaise.  Of  military 
appearance,  with  high  forehead,  thick  brown  hair  and  small  mouth, 
Dore  was  boyish,  impulsive,  generous,  fond  of  praise,  and  jealous  of 
other  men's  success.  He  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept,  until  he  had 
expressed  on  canvas  any  new  idea ;  this  and  hard  smoking  caused 
chronic  dyspepsia.  His  visitors  often  found  him  doing  gymnastics, 
and  he  twice  injured  himself  while  juggling  with  daggers.  Asked  why 
he  had  never  married,  he  pointed  to  his  burdened  easels — "  My  wives." 
Devoted  to  his  mother  who  lived  with  him,  he  was  inconsolable  at 
her  death  in  1881.  He  frequently  visited  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Great  Ormond  Street.  Royalist  and  Cathohc,  this  "  Preacher- 
Painter  "  said  that  his  religion  was  found  in  1  Corinthians  xiii. 
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MARTIN   FROBISHER 

]VlARTm  Frobisher,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  probabl}'^  born  in 
1533-4,  at  Altofts,  Yorkshire.  Educated  in  London,  he  went,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  with  a  small  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  under 
Admiral  John  Lock,  to  Guinea.  He  was  marked  as  an  intelligent 
lad,  fond  of  geography  and  of  solving  nautical  and  mathematical 
problems.  Promoted  captain  in  1565,  he  was  subsequently  given 
the  command  of  a  ship  stationed  at  Plymouth,  and  was  sent  in 
1571  to  assist  in  quelling  the  Irish  rebellion.  On  his  return,  Frobisher 
applied  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  carry  out  an  expedition 
he  had  long  planned — to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  Cathay 
(China).  After  repeated  disappointments,  leave  was  granted 
through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Frobisher  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Gabriel  and  Michael,  each  of  thirty  tons, 
and  a  pinnace  of  twenty  tons.  While  sailing  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  a  violent  storm  swamped  the  pinnace  and  also  compelled 
Frobisher  to  abandon  the  Michael.  Directing  his  course  to  the 
north-west,  the  sanguine  explorer  reached  Labrador,  after  a  four 
months'  voyage.  Sailing  up  a  bay  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  he 
landed  on  an  island  where  he  found  "  black  earth,"  which  he  con- 
jectured to  contain  gold.  Proceeding  to  another  island,  which  he 
called  Butcher's  Island,  on  account  of  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
natives  in  which  he  lost  five  men,  Frobisher  obtained  information 
which  convinced  him  that  his  prospect  of  thus  reaching  Cathay 
was  hopeless.  He  thereupon  returned  and  cast  anchor  at  Plj'mouth 
in  June  1577.  The  story  of  his  adventures  and  his  samples  of 
black  ore  streaked  with  gold  excited  interest,  with  dreams  of  untold 
wealth,  and  a  "  Cathay  Gold  Company  "  was  formed.  With  a 
ship  of  one  hundred  tons  Frobisher  was  sent  back,  with  an  encourag- 
ing farewell  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  quest  of  gold.  After  touching 
Greenland,  he  was  driven  by  the  weather  to  Hudson  Straits,  and 
after  terrible  hardships  eventually  returned  empty.  In  1580  he 
was  sent  to  check  Spanish  assi.stance  to  the  Irish.  In  1583  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Wentworth.  Two  years  later  he  sailed 
with  Drake  to  the  West  Indies.  He  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  was  knighted.  He  died  January  7, 
1594,  from  a  wound  received  from  the  Spaniards  at  Crozon,  and 
waa  buried  in  S.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  London. 
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AI.FHED   RUSSEL  WALLACE 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  born  at 
Usk,  Monmouthshire,  January  8,  1820.  Educated  at  Hertford 
Grammar  School,  he  was  articled  to  an  architect,  but  his  love  of 
natural  history  led  him  to  take  a  mastership  at  Leicester,  that  he 
might  study  botany  and  entomology.  He  found  a  kindred  spirit 
in  Henry  Bates,  a  hosiery  assistant,  who  accompanied  him  to  South 
America  to  investigate  the  problem  of  life  and  species.  Ill-health 
compelled  Bates  to  return  home  in  1849,  but  Wallace  travelled  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  in  1857  he  nearly  succumbed  to 
fever.  While  the  problems  of  biology  perplexed  him,  he  was 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  which,  worked 
out  in  an  essay,  he  sent  to  Darwin  as  a  person  likely  to  appreciate 
his  new  theory.  To  Darwin  the  essay  was  a  blow,  as  he  himself 
had  elaborated  the  same  theory  twenty  years  before,  but  had  kept 
it  secret,  pending  more  evidence.  Briefly  stated,  it  was  that  selec- 
tion is  the  cause  of  successful  variations  in  the  animal  world,  and 
that  every  new-born  animal  varies  slightly  from  its  parents  or  kin. 
Favourable  variations  are  preserved  and  unfavourable  ones  de- 
stroyed, with  the  ultimate  production  of  a  new  species.  Too 
honourable  to  publish  his  own  results  without  Wallace's,  Darwin 
consulted  Professors  Lyell  and  Hooker,  who  suggested  that  Wallace's 
essay  should  be  published  by  the  Linna^an  Society,  with  a  summary 
of  Darwin's  conclusions.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1862,  Wallace 
was  greeted  as  the  discoverer  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  In  1863 
he  pubUshed  his  Travels  on  the  Amazon,  and  subsequently  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.  In  1866 
he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Milton,  Esq.,  of  Hurstpier- 
point,  Sussex.  Elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  honoured 
with  numerous  university  honours,  Wallace  was  granted  a  civil 
list  pension  of  £200.  In  his  latter  years  he  interested  himself  in 
spiritualism,  anti-vaccination  and  the  nationahzation  of  land.  He 
died,  November  7, 1913,  at  Broadstone,  Dorset,  where  he  was  interred. 
A  prohfic  writer,  his  books  were  received  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  greatest  biologist  of  modern  times.  He  rejected  materialism 
as  an  inadequate  creed  for  the  composite  needs  of  man.  In  his 
World  of  Life,  a  Manifestation  of  Creative  Power,  Directive  Mind 
and  Ultimate  Purpose,  he  argues  that  our  world  is  probably  the  only 
inhabited  planet  in  the  universe. 
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HENRY   PURCELL 

In  1658,  probably  January  9,  was  born  in  Westminster  Henry 
Purcell,  "  as  much  the  pride  of  an  Englishman,    in  music,"  says 
Dr.  Burney,  "  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Locke,  or  Newton,  in  their 
respective  spheres."     His  father,  Henry,   and  his  uncle,   Thomas, 
were  gentlemen  in  the  Chapel  Royal.     The  latter  composed  the 
well-kiown  single  minor  burial  chant.     A  chorister  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  young  Purcell  studied  music  under  Cook,  Pelham  Humfrey, 
and  Blow.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  composed  the  famous  Macbeth 
music,  at  eighteen  he  became  copyist,  and  at  twenty-one,  organist, 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  after  composing  his   anthem  "  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."     In  1680-1  he  wrote  music  for  operatic 
pieces— Theodosius,   the   Virtuous   Wife,   Richard  II,   Sir  Barnaby 
Whigg,  and  for  the  ode  Welcome,  Vicegerent.     In  1681  he  married 
Frances  (Peters?).     Subsequently  he  succeeded  Edward  Lowe  as 
organist  of   the  Chapel  Royal  and    published  twelve  sonatas  for 
the  organ.     In  1684  Purcell,  with  Blow,  took  part  in  the  famous 
organ  competition  at  the  Temple  Church.     For  the  coronation  of 
James  II  he  wrote  the  anthems  ''  I  was  glad  "  and  "  My  heart  is 
inditing."     He  received  £34  for  superintending  the  erection  of  an 
organ  in   the    Abbey  for  the  coronation.      On  the   accession   of 
William  III,  he  composed  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  afterwards 
sung  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.     In  1690  he  wrote 
the  music  for  Dido  and  Mneas,  and- for  the  Tempest,  which  contains 
the  pieces  "  Full  fathom    five "   and  "  Come  unto    these  yellow 
sands."     On  the  death  of  Mary  II  he  composed  his  anthem  "  Thou 
knowest,  Lord,"  and  music  for  part  of  the  burial  service,  which, 
incorporated  in  Croft's  setting,  is  still  in  use.     Purcell  died  at  West- 
minster, November  21,  1695,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey.     Of  his 
six   children,    three   predeceased   him.     Of   medium   height,    with 
pallid,  sunken  cheeks,  penetrating  eyes  and  a  determined  expres- 
sion;   fond  of  convivial  company,  Purcell  stimulated  the  study  of 
sacred  music  at  a  time  when  it  was  neglected.     His  compositions 
include  fifty  anthems,  seven  services,  twenty-five  songs,  thirty  odes 
and  greetings,  seventeen  operatic  pieces,  and  fantasias,  and  other 
instrumental  pieces.     Of  his  operas,  iJioclesian   and  King  Arthur 
are  of  great  merit.     His  choral  effects  are  very  striking,  as,  e.  g.,  in 
his  anthems  "  0  give  thanks  "  and  "  0  .sing  unto  the  Lord."     His 
study  of  the  Italian  masters  is  seen  in  his  secular  pieces. 
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MARY   RUSSELL   MITFORD 

Mary  Russell  Mitfort),  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon,  was  born 
at  Alresford,  Hants,  December  16,  1787.  While  a  mere  child,  she 
read  standard  works,  which  her  extraordinary  memory  enabled  her 
to  turn  to  use.  In  1797  she  drew  a  prize  of  £20,000  in  a  Dublin 
lottery,  with  the  number  2224,  chosen  because  its  digits  made  the 
sum  of  her  age.  Her  father  having  purchased  a  house  at  Reading, 
she  was  educated  there,  and  at  Hans  Place  Academy,  London,  with 
a  view  to  a  literary  career.  In  1809  Miss  Mitford  published  her 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  and  subsequently  Christina,  Blanche  of  Castile, 
and  Poems  on  the  Female  Character.  Reduced  to  poverty  by  her 
father's  extravagance,  the  family  removed  to  Three  Mile  Cross, 
near  Reading,  and  lived  on  the  earnings  of  her  pen.  In  1823  she 
wrote  Julian,  a  play,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
later,  Rienzi,  which  ran  for  thirty-four  nights  and  brought  her 
£400.  Play-writing  proving,  however,  a  precarious  source  of  income. 
Miss  ]\Iitford  "  descended  (as  she  said)  from  the  lofty  steep  of  tragic 
poets  to  the  everyday  path  of  village  stories,"  and  wrote  Our  Village, 
which,  decHned  by  Thomas  Campbell  for  the  New  Monthly,  appeared 
in  the  Ladijs  Magazine.  Published  in  1826,  this  work  is  a  delightful 
description  of  country  life,  which  made  its  writer  famous,  and  ran 
through  fifteen  editions  in  seven  years.  Belford  Regis  or  Sketches 
of  a  Country  Town  (Reading)  next  appeared,  and  enhanced  her 
reputation  as  a  "  second  Goldsmith."  In  1837  a  Government  pension 
of  £100  was  granted  her  for  her  services  to  literature.  Several  years 
later  her  father  died,  leaving  liabilities  which  a  generous  public 
defrayed.  Miss  Mitford  now  removed  to  Swallowfield,  an  adjoining 
village,  where  she  died,  January  10,  1855,  and  was  buried.  In 
person  she  was  short,  with  massive  forehead,  snow-white  hair,  and 
an  animated  expression;  a  fascinating  talker,  fond  of  literary 
society  and  of  letter- writing,  she  numbered  among  her  correspon- 
dents Felicia  Hemans,  Elizabeth  Browning,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Douglas  Jerrold.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
father,  although  his  habits  compelled  such  economy  that  she  could 
say  that  she  "  had  not  bought  a  bonnet,  cloak,  gown  or  pair  of 
gloves  for  four  years."  Although  she  fancied  herself  as  a  dramatist, 
her  fame  rests  upon  her  Stories,  which  contain  charming  pictures  of 
rural  life  a  century  ago.     Miss  Mitford's  pastime  was  gardening. 
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CARL   VON   LINN.^US 

Carl  von  Linn^us,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  was  born 
at  Rashult  in  Sweden,  May  24,  1707.  Educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Wexio,  his  infatuation  for  botany  so  retarded  his  proper  studies 
that  his  father  abandoned  the  idea  of  his  entering  the  ministry,  and 
apprenticed  him  to  a  physician  to  study  medicine.  In  1725  the 
youth  became  pupil-assistant  to  Dr.  Stobseus,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Lund  University.  In  1728  Linnnous  applied  for  a  situation  at 
the  University  of  Upsala,  but  was  unsuccessful.  While  examining 
some  plants  in  the  public  gardens,  he  was  observed  by  Dr.  Olaf 
Celsius,  a  Lutheran  divine,  who  after  inquiry  engaged  him  as  his 
assistant  in  his  work  The  Plants  of  Scripture.  This  timely  occupa- 
tion brought  him  to  the  notice  of  his  patron's  friend,  Dr.  Rudbeck, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  who  appointed  him 
his  deputy-lecturer,  and  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  as  a  suitable  person  to  make  a  tour  through  Lapland 
for  scientific  purposes.  In  1731  Linnseus  set  out  alone,  and  on 
foot,  and  covered  4000  miles  in  the  wild  regions  of  Lapland.  On 
his  return  he  published  his  Flora  Lapponica,  a  work  which  pro- 
claimed him  the  greatest  botanist  in  Sweden,  and  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  the  leading  scientists  in  Europe,  to  the  annoyance  of 
Professor  Rosen  (the  successor  to  Dr.  Rudbeck),  who  refused  him 
the  public  lecture-hall  of  the  University.  In  1733  Linnaeus  visited 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  London,  where  he  received  high  honours 
but  declined  offers  of  lucrative  positions.  In  1736  he  published  his 
System  of  Nature,  a  work  of  enormous  research.  Two  years  later 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  ]\Ior;eus,  and  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Stockholm.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  realized  in  1742  by  his 
election  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  at  Upsala.  In  1752  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  created  a  Knight  of 
the  Polar  Star  by  Gustavus  III,  King  of  Sweden.  In  1773  he 
assisted  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Swedish  language.  He 
died  January  11,  1778,  and  was  buried  at  Upsala,  the  king  himself 
pronouncing  the  panegyric  over  him.  Of  commanding  appearance, 
mode.st  and  simple,  Linnajus,  by  his  painstaking  classification  of 
natural  objects,  reduced  the  science  of  botany  to  an  intelligible 
system.  His  museum  and  library  were  purchased  for  3000  guineas 
by  the  Linnasan  Society  of  London. 
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EDMUND   BURKE 

Edmund  Burke,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
January  12,  1730.  Educated  at  a  "  classical  academy  "  at  Ballitore, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  studied  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
but  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  In  1756  he  pubhshed  his  Vindica- 
tion of  Natural  Society  and  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  arid  Beautiful, 
which  excited  admiration  and  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  In  1759  Burke  married  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Nugent;  in  this  year  he  founded  the  Annual  Register,  which  he 
edited  for  thirty  years.  Appointed  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham 
in  1765,  Burke  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wendover.  He 
advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  imposed  on  America,  in  a 
speech  which  held  the  House  spellbound.  In  reply  to  a  remark 
on  this  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing 
marvellous  in  it ;  we  who  know  Burke  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  one 
of  the  first  men  in  the  country."  Supporting  Chatham's  efforts 
to  avert  war,  Burke  devised  a  scheme  of  taxation  with  representa- 
tion, which  might  have  satisfied  the  colonists  had  not  hostilities 
already  begun.  While  Paymaster  to  the  Forces  under  the  second 
Rockingham  Ministry,  Burke  introduced  his  Bill  of  Economical 
Reform.  In  1784  he  supported  Fox's  India  Bill,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  direct  Government  control  over  the  growing  empire 
of  India.  But  the  chief  event  of  his  career  was  his  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  for  extortion  and  cruelty,  while  Governor  of 
India.  His  brilliant  and  sustained  oratory  was  occasionally  marred 
by  bitter  personal  invective,  which  contributed  to  Hastings'  acquittal 
by  the  House.  Burke  denounced  the  French  Revolution,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  and  lost  the  friendship  of  Fox  and  Sheridan. 
His  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  English  mind.  After  publishing  his  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace,  he  retired  from  public  life  on  a  State  pension.  He 
died,  July  9,  1797,  at  Beaconsfield,  where  he  was  buried.  Possessed 
of  good  presence  and  power  to  move  his  audience,  Burke  ranks 
next  to  Fox  as  an  orator.  His  faults  were  impatience,  lack  of 
self-control  and  sometimes  of  good  taste,  as  when  he  said  of  the 
insanity  of  George  III,  "  God  has  hurled  him  from  his  throne." 
In  private  life  he  bore  an  unsullied  character.  Staunch  in  his 
devotion  to  the  Enghsh  Church,  he  advocated  toleration  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  to  Dissenters. 
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GEORGE   FOX 

George  Fox,  a  weaver's  son,  was  bom  at  Fenny  Drayton, 
Leicestershire,  in  July  1624.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  English 
Church,  and  wished  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  Apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  he  was  so  perturbed  by  the  levity  of  his  friends  that 
he  left  home  to  seek  godliness.  Some,  whom  he  consulted,  advised 
him  to  marry;  others,  to  enlist  in  the  army,  or  to  try  tobacco, 
or  to  sing  psalms;  others,  again,  recommended  physic  or  blood- 
letting. During  his  wanderings  he  arrived  at  Coventry  in  1644, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  saying  that  not  through  learning,  but  only 
through  inward  conversion  could  peace  be  found.  With  this  voice 
came  "  great  openings  of  things  written  in  the  Revelations." 
Assured  of  his  Divine  call.  Fox  preached  in  barns,  his  originality 
and  ecstatic  fervour  gaining  numerous  converts,  including  Penn 
and  Barclay.  For  interrupting  services  in  "  steeple-houses,"  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  whose  verbose  sermons  "  lacked 
grace  and  light,"  he  was  imprisoned  at  Nottingham,  and  subse- 
quently at  CarUsIe  and  Launceston.  At  Lichfield,  on  market  day, 
he  walked  barefoot,  crying,  "  Woe  to  this  bloody  city."  In  1655 
he,  and  900  of  his  followers,  were  imprisoned  as  disturbers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1669  he  married  ]\Iargaret  Fell, 
the  widow  of  a  Welsh  judge.  After  visits  to  Holland  and  to 
America,  and  an  imprisonment  at  Worcester,  he  settled  in  London 
in  1674,  where  he  worked  unmolested.  He  died  January  13,  1691, 
and  was  buried  in  Whitecross  Cemetery,  Bunhill  Row.  In  person 
Fox  was  of  large  build,  with  long  black  hair,  and  in  his  earlier  days 
wore  a  leather  suit.  Latterly  he  was  always  well  dressed,  and  was 
never  short  of  money.  After  receiving  the  inner  light,  he  would 
never  take  ofi  his  hat  or  say  good-morning  to  people  he  met. 
He  always  used  the  pronouns  "  thee  "  and  "  thou."  He  rejected 
forms  of  worship  as  hindrances  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
He  denounced  war,  htigation,  amusements,  and  story-books.  Priests, 
lawyers,  and  soldiers  were  his  abomination.  Turgid  and  incoherent 
in  his  preaching,  Fox  appealed  to  the  "  inner  light  "  in  man  rather 
than  to  Holy  Scripture.  He  founded  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Truth,  who  were  called  "  Quakers,"  because  they  bade  people 
quake  at  the  Divine  message.  Fox  led  an  active  life,  and  when 
in  prison  was  busy  with  his  pen.  His  Writings  appeared  in  1694, 
and  his  Journal  in  1831. 
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MANDELL   CREIGHTON 

Mandell  Creighton,  the  son  of  an  upholsterer,  was  born  at 
Carlisle,  July  5,  1843.  Educated  at  the  Cathedral  School  and  at 
Durham  Grammar  School,  he  entered  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  Fellow.  In  1870  he  was  ordained.  In  1872  he 
married  Louise,  the  daughter  of  Robert  von  Glehn  of  Sydenham, 
a  Russian  merchant.  After  some  years  of  tutorial  work  Creighton 
left  Oxford  in  1875  for  Embleton  in  Northumberland.  During  his 
incumbency  of  this  scattered  parish  he  produced  a  series  of  historical 
handbooks,  acted  as  Examining  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop 
of  Newcastle,  and,  chiefest  of  all,  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  History  of  the  Papacy,  a  work  which  placed  him  among  great 
Church  historians.  In  1884  he  was  elected  Dixie  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  also  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  which  he  represented  at  the  250th  anniversary  of 
Harvard  University.  Appointed  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  chaplain 
to  Dr.  Philpott,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (in  which  capacity  he  examined 
the  writer),  Creighton  in  1887  founded  the  English  Historical  Review, 
and  published  two  more  volumes  of  his  History.  In  1891  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  administered  his  diocese 
with  wisdom,  tactfully  intervened  in  the  Leicester  strike  of  1895, 
represented  the  EngUsh  Church  at  the  coronation  of  Czar  Nicholas  II 
at  Petrograd,  and  published  the  last  volume  of  his  History.  In  1897 
Creighton  was  translated  to  London.  His  knowledge  of  Church 
history,  his  independence  of  mind  and  scrupulous  fairness  enabled 
him  to  settle  the  ritual  controversies  then  agitating  his  diocese. 
He  died  January  14,  1901,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  person  Creighton  was  tall,  agile,  with  beard  and  spectacles,  and 
an  expression  of  the  keenest  intelligence;  humorous  and  fond  of 
paradoxes.  His  versatiUty,  originality,  and  felicity  of  phrase,  made 
him  a  welcome  lecturer  and  speaker.  "  He  tried  to  write  true 
history,"  stating  facts  without  bias  or  special  pleading.  To  his 
mind  the  Reformation  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  revival  of 
learning.  He  considered  the  13th  as  the  greatest  of  all  centuries, 
placing  the  16th  second,  and  the  19th  third.  He  supported  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  and  preferred  an  established  and  disendowed 
Church  to  one  non-established  and  endowed.  To  study  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  church,  begin  (he  said)  with  the  transepts.  He  loved 
stately  dignity  and  magnificence,  because  of  their  instructive  value. 
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MOLlilRE 

Jean  Baptiste   Poquelin,  the   son   of   a   tapestry  maker,  was 
born  in  Paris,  January  15,  1622.     At  sixteen  he  entered  the  College 
of  Jesuits  at  Clermont,   where  he  studied  philosophy  and  logic. 
While  assisting  his  father  in  staging  the  Court  plays,  his  passion 
for  the  drama  grew  so  strong  that  he  formed  a  theatrical  company, 
and  began  writing  plays  under  the  assumed  name  of  MoUere.     After 
five  years'  study,  he  brought  out  The  Blunderer,  performed  at  Lyons 
in  1653,  with  encouraging  results.     Other  plays  followed  with  varied 
success  until  1658,  when  through  the  interest  of  an  old  fellow-student, 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  Moliere  appeared  before  Louis  XIV  in  Paris. 
Appointed  the  king's  playwright  at  a  salary  of  £40  a  year,  he  pro- 
duced plays  at  the  Petit  Bourbon  and  afterwards  at  the  Palais 
Royal.     In  1662  he  married  Armande  Bejart,  an  actress,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  to  whom  the  king  stood  godfather.     During  his  career 
he  produced  forty  plays,  of  which  the  finest  are  The  Misanthrope, 
wherein  Virtue  treats  Vice  with  scorn  and  severity;  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules,   a  comedy  exposing  the  pseudo-polite  manners  of  the 
time ;    Le   Mariage   Force ;     La   Princesse   d' Elide,    ridiculing   the 
astrology  and  horoscopy  then  in  vogue ;  and  Le  Malade  Imaginaire, 
a  farcical  tragedy,  in  which  Moliere  himself  played  the  part  of  the 
sick  man  who  pretends  to  be  dead.      This  was  his  last  public  appear- 
ance.    On  his  return  home  he  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  was 
suffocated,  February  17,   1673.      At  the  request  of  the  king,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  permitted  the  interment  to  take  place  in  S. 
Joseph's  Cemetery.     This   reluctant   permission    was   due    to    the 
resentment  Moliere  had  brought  on  himself  by  his  exposure  of  the 
intrigues  of  politicians,  the  obsequiousness  of  courtiers,  the  hypocrisy 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  professional  jargon  of  physicians,  and  the  bigotry 
of  the  puritanical  laity.     His  pieces,  The  City-made  Gentleman  and 
The  Impostor,  are  full  of  lively  satire  and  clever  buffoonery.     In  the 
construction  of  his  plots,  Molifere  introduced  continuity  and  uni- 
formity in  the  scenes  and  filled  up  the  intervals  with  dances.     His 
comedies  killed  a  host  of  conventional  proprieties,  morbid  customs, 
and  time-honoured  quackeries  and  faith  in  potions.     Of  distinguished 
appearance,  with  great  powers  of  observation,  and  with  the  command 
of  felicitous  language,  Moliere  was  probably  the  greatest  dramatist, 
as  he  is  certainly  the  cleverest  comic  poet,  France  has  produced. 
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EDWARD   GIBBON 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  son  of  a  country  squire,  was  born  at  Putney 
in  1737.  From  Kingston  Grammar  School  and  Westminster  he 
went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  his  precocious  conceit, 
effeminate  love  of  dress,  controversies  with  the  professors,  and 
lastly,  his  entrance  into  the  Roman  Church,  made  it  desirable  to 
quit  the  university.  Placed  by  his  father  with  a  Protestant  pro- 
fessor at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Gibbon  read  insatiably  all  kinds 
of  French  literature  and  became  a  perfect  master  of  French.  Here 
he  met  Voltaire,  whose  sceptical  views  he  adopted.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  published  in  French  the  Study  of  Literature,  as  he 
then  wished  to  acquire  celebrity  as  an  accomplished  French  writer. 
In  1760  he  received  a  commission  in  the  Hampshire  Grenadiers. 
In  1763  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  while  at  Rome  "  the  sight  of  the 
barefooted  friars  singing  Vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  so 
stirred  his  emotions  "  that  he  determined  to  write  his  well-known 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Returning  to  England  in 
1765,  Gibbon  sat  in  Parliament  for  Liskeard  as  a  supporter  of  Lord 
North  and  of  the  rights  of  the  mother-country  in  America,  and  held 
for  fifteen  years  a  Lord  Commissionership  of  Trade.  While  in 
London  he  published  in  1766  the  first  volume  of  his  History  in 
English  on  the  advice  of  Hume,  "  as  the  language  destined  by  con- 
quest and  civihzation  to  the  most  general  prevalence  in  after  ages." 
Though  well  received,  exception  was  taken  by  some  to  his  sneer 
in  Chapters  XV  and  XVI  on  the  growth  of  Christianity.  Within 
five  years  appeared  two  more  volumes,  of  equally  high  merit.  Dis- 
appointed of  a  permanent  Government  post,  Gibbon  retired  to 
Lausanne,  where  he  wrote  three  more  volumes.  He  says  that  the 
fourth  volume  gave  him  most  trouble,  and  that  on  June  27,  1787, 
between  11  and  12  p.m.  he  finished  his  History.  Gibbon  returned 
to  England  in  1793,  and  lived  at  the  house  of  Lord  Sheffield  in 
London,  where  he  died,  January  16,  1794.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Sheffield  vault  at  Fletching,  Sussex.  His  History  covers  the  period 
of  A.D.  180-1453,  and  is  a  marvel  of  courage,  industry  and  genius 
in  grappling  with  a  theme  so  gigantic.  His  style  is  animated, 
elaborate,  sonorous  and  picturesque.  Out  of  a  tangled  mass  of 
facts,  traditions,  legends  and  exaggerated  records  Gibbon  produced 
a  masterly  panorama  of  history,  which  "  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Literary  tribe  in  Europe." 
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BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  youngest  of  the  seventeen  children  of  a 
tallow-chandler,  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  17, 
1706.  Apprenticed  to  his  brother,  a  printer,  he,  after  various  dis- 
appointments, set  up  a  printing  press  at  Philadelphia,  and  subse- 
quently edited  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  founded  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  His  essay  on  the  Necessittj  of  a  Paper 
Currency  induced  the  House  of  Representatives  to  authorize  him 
to  print  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  £70,000.  In  1730  Franklin 
started  the  first  subscription  library,  and  Poor  Richard's  Almanac 
of  maxims  {e.g.,  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves").  In 
this  year  he  married  Dorothy  Read,  a  tradesman's  daughter,  who 
proved  a  valuable  helpmeet.  In  1749  he  founded  the  University 
of  Philadelphia.  Appointed  Postmaster-General  of  America, 
Frankhn,  by  his  reforms,  made  this  department  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Crown  for  the  first  time.  While  in  England  in  1757  he 
received  the  D.C.L.  Oxon.  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1764  he  was  deputed  by  the  Assembly  of  America  to 
oppose  the  Stamp  Act.  When  hostilities  began,  Frankhn  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  sent  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  France  for  help  against  England.  The  simpUcity  of 
his  dress  and  of  his  manners  and  his  fluent  French  charmed  the 
Parisians.  On  his  return  to  America,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years, 
he  assisted  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  new  Repubhc,  and 
was  elected  President  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  April  17,  1790, 
and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cemetery,  Philadelphia.  Philo- 
sopher, scientist,  statesman,  financier,  educationalist  and  moral 
economist,  Frankhn  fulfilled  many  parts,  and  each  with  success. 
His  motto  was  industry,  thrift,  self-efficiency  and  co-operation. 
Every  man  (he  said)  makes  his  own  value  by  the  development  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  energies.  A  born 
inventor,  he  initiated  the  volunteer  movement  in  1740  to  resist 
the  French  invasion;  formed  the  first  Philadelphia  fire  brigade, 
invented  the  lightning  conductor;  demonstrated  the  uses  of  elec- 
tricity, the  power  of  different  colours  to  absorb  heat,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  the  North  American  storms  on  the 
cUmate  of  Europe.  When  in  Paris  he  devised  a  scheme  to  utihze  the 
sunlight  and  so  save  oil  and  candles.  He  opposed  the  establishment 
of  an  hereditary  knighthood  as  detrimental  to  individual  progress. 
His  Autobiography  and  Letters  are  of  considerable  interest. 
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LOBEGOTT   FRIEDRICH  TISCHENDORF 

LoBEGOTT  Friedrich  Tischendorf,  the  son  of  a  physician,  was 
born  at  Lengenfeld,  Saxony,  January  18,  1815.  Educated  at 
rUiuen  and  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  his  study  of  theology  led 
him  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the  manuscripts  and  original 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  For  three  years  he  continued  his 
labours  in  the  libraries  of  Paris,  and  supported  himself  by  assisting 
Divinity  professors  and  by  the  publication  of  S.  Paul  on  the  Atone- 
ment, Christ  the  Bread  of  Life  and  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  In  1843  he  discovered  the  Greek  MS.  known  as  the 
Codex  Ephrcemi  Rescnptus,  a  palimpsest,  the  text  of  which  he 
recovered  by  chemical  means,  and  published.  It  contains  portions 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  fragments  of 
every  book  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  2  John  and  2  Thessa- 
lonians.  A  fifth-century  MS.,  it  is  known  as  Codex  C.  On  his 
return  to  Leipzig  Tischendorf  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology. 
Supplied  with  funds  to  visit  Egypt  and  Palestine,  he  discovered 
in  1844,  in  S.  Catherine's  Convent  at  Mt.  Sinai,  forty-three  leaves 
of  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  extant,  which  he  brought 
home  and  pubHshed.  In  1845  he  married  Angelica  Zehme,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor.  Provided  with  an  order  from  the  Czar 
Alexander  of  Russia,  he  re- visited  the  convent  in  1859  and  per- 
suaded the  monks  to  present  a  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  Czar,  in- 
cluding the  rest  of  the  MS.  which  he  had  seen  in  1844.  This  latter 
Tischendorf  published  in  1862,  with  dedication  to  the  Czar,  known 
as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  or  Aleph ;  this  fourth -century  MS.  contains 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  a  portion  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias.  To  this  MS. 
(now  at  Petrograd)  are  due  many  variations  in  the  Revised  Version. 
For  his  services  Tischendorf  was  created  a  Count  by  the  Czar,  and 
received  numerous  university  distinctions.  He  died  December  7, 
1874,  at  Leipzig,  where  he  was  buried.  Of  good  presence,  with 
high,  conical  forehead,  black  hair  and  bushy  eyebrows,  sociable, 
artistic,  a  close  observer,  a  descriptive  writer  and  a  rapid  worker, 
Tischendorf  edited  no  less  than  twenty-two  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  He  also  wrote  Travels  in  the  East,  From  the  Holy 
Land,  Sacred  Monuments,  When  were  Our  Gospels  Written  ?  and 
two  delightful  poems — May  Blossoms  and  The  Young  Mystic. 
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HENRI   BERNARDIN   DE   S.    PIERRE 

Hexri  Berxardix  de  S.  Pierre  was  born  at  Havre,  January  19, 
1737.  Educated  at  a  Jesuit  school  at  Caen  for  the  mission  field, 
he  afterwards  studied  at  Rouen  for  the  army,  and  obtained  a  com- 
mission as  an  engineer  officer.  His  dishke  of  the  service  procured, 
as  he  wished,  his  dismissal  from  it  in  1761,  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
friends,  who  deplored  his  volatility.  After  an  interval  at  Malta 
spent  in  engineering,  S.  Pierre  became  a  journalist  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  projected  the  idea  of  a  republican  colony.  Tired  of  the 
stolidity  of  the  Dutch,  he  travelled  in  Russia,  where  his  handsome 
face  and  figure  recommended  him  to  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia, 
who  gave  him  a  captaincy.  In  1764  he  threw  up  his  commission, 
went  to  Warsaw  and  joined  the  Poles  in  their  revolt  against  Russia. 
While  in  Poland  he  had  a  love  affair  with  a  princess,  whose  mother 
forbade  their  marriage.  Heartbroken  and  penniless,  S.  Pierre 
returned  to  Havre  in  1766.  Appointed  to  an  engineering  position 
in  Mauritius,  he  was  subsequently  commissioned  to  set  up  a  republican 
colony  at  Madagascar.  On  his  voyage  thither  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  capture  slaves,  whereupon  he 
turned  back  to  Mauritius  and  remained  there  three  years.  In 
1771  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  met  Rousseau,  and  DAlembert. 
who  urged  him  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels.  His  Voyage 
to  the  Isle  appeared  that  year  and  his  Studies  of  Nature  in  1773. 
In  1776  S.  Pierre  published  his  Paul  and  Virginia,  which  was  a 
great  success.  This  story,  after  the  model  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  he  knew  by  heart,  is  marvellous  for  its  passion,  tenderness 
and  simplicity.  Virginia  is  a  beautiful  young  heroine,  who  is 
faithful  to  her  love  amid  numerous  vicissitudes.  It  was  warmly 
admired  by  King  Louis  XVI,  who  appointed  him  superintendent 
of  the  Public  Clardens  in  Paris.  He  passed  unscathed  in  body 
through  the  Revolution,  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  cast 
adrift.  In  1794  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  publisher,  M.  Didot, 
and  retired  to  Essonne,  where  he  was  visited  by  Napoleon  and 
granted  a  j^ension  and  the  Legion  of  Honour.  S.  Pierre  died  at 
Kragny-sur-Oise,  January  21,  1814.  His  last  work  was  I'he  Indian 
(Jottuge.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  Pible,  The  Imitation  and 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Paul  and  Virginia  has  been  translated  into  more 
languages  than  any  other  book. 
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JOHN   RUSKIN 

John  Ruskin,  the  only  child  of  a  wine  merchant,  was  born  in 
London,  February  8,  1819.  Taught  by  his  mother,  a  strict  Puritan, 
he  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Bible,  and  was  forbidden  amuse- 
ments. After  travelling  abroad  with  his  parents,  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Camberwell  and  to  King's  College.  In  1836  he  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  verses  and  his  Poetry  of 
Architecture,  or  the  architecture  of  the  nations  of  Europe  considered 
in  its  association  with  national  scenery  and  character.  In  1843  he 
published  anonymously  his  Modern  Painters,  or  "  Turner  and  the 
Ancients,"  which  won  attention  by  its  lucid  criticisms,  and  was 
supplemented  by  a  second  volume.  His  travels  in  Italy  and  Venice 
inspired  the  Stones  of  Venice,  in  praise  of  Gothic  art.  In  1848 
Ruskin  married  Miss  Gray,  a  Scotch  beauty.  In  1853  appeared  his 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture ;  the  lamps  being,  sacrifice,  truth, 
power,  beauty,  life,  memory  and  obedience.  Now  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  his  advice  was  sought  by  lovers  of  art,  though  his 
caustic  comments  procured  him  the  name  of  "  Ruskin  the  fault- 
finder." The  publication  of  further  volumes  of  Modern  Painters 
was  followed  by  his  election  as  Hon.  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Wandering  into  the  less  flowery  fields  of  Political  Economy,  he 
wrote  in  the  Cornhill  articles  of  a  socialistic  flavour.  Separated 
now  from  his  wife  he  made  his  home  with  his  parents,  spending  his 
spare  time  with  Carlyle.  Taking  his  stand  as  a  reformer,  he  em- 
phasized the  dignity  of  man,  the  proper  use  of  wealth,  the  unselfish 
discharge  of  duty,  the  need  of  national  education,  the  rights  of 
labour,  old-age  pensions  and  the  housing  of  the  poor.  He  gave 
away  his  patrimony  (£150,000),  and  lived,  from  1865,  on  the  profits 
of  his  books,  about  £4000  a  year.  His  ideal  settlements  proved, 
however,  a  failure.  Elected  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at  Oxford, 
Ruskin  founded  a  university  drawing-school.  He  died  January  20, 
1900,  at  Coniston,  in  the  Lake  district,  where  he  was  buried.  Broad- 
set,  with  shaggy  beard  and  brown  hair,  and  generally  wearing  a 
blue  neckcloth,  he  passed  as  an  old-fashioned  country  gentleman. 
Generous  to  students  who  did  not  resent  his  criticism,  uncon- 
ventional, petulant  and  exacting,  Ruskin  was  apt  to  ideahze,  and 
to  reform  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  His  works  exceed  sixty  in  number. 
He  established  the  first  model  tea-shop, 
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LORD   STRATHCONA 

Donald  Alexander  Smith,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at 
Abernethy,  Morayshire,  August  6,  1820.  Educated  at  Forres,  he 
set  out  at  eighteen  to  Canada,  where  he  had  a  kinsman  in  the  fur 
trade.  Sent  to  Labrador  he  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day  and 
endured  terrible  hardships,  one  of  which  was  snow-blindness.  News 
of  the  outer  world  only  reached  him  twice  a  year.  In  1852  Smith 
was  promoted  to  be  chief  trader  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
In  1853  he  married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Major  Hardisty,  a 
British  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  Nine  years  later 
he  became  the  manager,  and  in  1868  governor,  of  the  Company. 
In  1869  the  Company  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Dominion,  for 
the  sum  of  £300,000,  the  territory  of  Rupert's  Land,  over  two 
million  square  miles  in  area.  This  transaction  was  resented  by 
the  settlers  and  trappers,  who,  under  Louis  Kiel,  stirred  up  the 
Red  River  Rebellion.  By  skilful  diplomacy  Smith  subdued  the 
outbreak,  and  also  allayed  the  discontent  of  the  staff  of  the  dissolved 
Company  by  distributing  among  them  one-third  of  the  purchase 
money.  In  1871  he  started  the  colonization  of  Manitoba  and  of 
the  north-west  provinces,  and  was  elected  first  member  for  Winnipeg. 
Subsequently  he  effected  the  purchase  of  the  Manitoba  Railway, 
which  he  linked  up  with  the  adjacent  provinces.  In  1880  Smith 
projected,  with  his  cousin,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which 
was  completed  within  five  years.  By  this  gigantic  scheme  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  connected,  Canada  was  expanded  to  the 
west  and  a  new  route  (the  All-Red)  opened  to  the  Far  East.  In 
1886  Smith  was  created  K.C.M.G.  For  twenty-five  years  he  sat 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  afterwards  created  Baron  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal  of  Glencoe.  Among  the  distinctions  conferred 
upon  him  were  the  Chancellorship  of  the  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
and  the  Lord  Rectorate  of  Aberdeen  University.  During  the  Boer 
War  he  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  field-force  known 
as  Strathcona's  Horse.  He  died  in  London,  January  21,  1914, 
and  was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery.  Simple  and  abstemious, 
taking  only  two  meals  a  day,  of  unassailable  honour,  a  high-minded 
imperialist,  a  munificent  educationalist,  a  supporter  of  missions, 
a  far-sighted  statesman,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Canada  occupies  a 
leading  place  among  the  peaceful  heroes  of  Greater  Britain. 
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FRANCIS   BACON 

Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  born  January  22, 
1561,  at  York  House,  Strand.  From  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  was  sent  to  France  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  where  he  wrote  his  Present  State  of  Europe.  Recalled 
to  England  in  1579  by  his  father's  death,  he  studied  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  in  1585  sat  in  the  Commons  for  Melcombe.  In  1586  he  wrote 
his  Greatest  Birth  of  Time.  In  1589  Bacon  was  appointed  Counsel- 
Learned  in  the  Law  Extraordinary,  the  only  honour  he  received  from 
EUzabeth,  though  Essex  tried  hard  to  get  him  made  Solicitor- 
General.  In  1596  he  wrote  his  Maxims  of  the  Law,  and  in  1597 
his  best-known  work,  Essays  Civil  and  Moral.  In  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  for  high  treason  in  1601  Bacon  prosecuted  for 
the  Crown,  displaying  a  zeal  against  his  former  patron  which  aroused 
indignation  among  those  who  did  not  know  that  Essex  had  proved 
a  dangerous  adviser  to  Bacon.  On  the  accession  of  James  I,  Bacon 
was  knighted  and  appointed  King's  Counsel.  In  1605  he  published 
his  Advancement  of  Learning.  In  1606  he  married  Alice,  the  daughter 
of  Benedict  Barnham,  an  alderman.  Solicitor-General  in  1607, 
Attorney- General  in  1613,  Bacon  received  in  1617  the  Great  Seal, 
and  in  1618  became  Lord  Chancellor  with  the  title  of  Baron  Verulam, 
and  afterwards  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  In  1620  he  produced  his 
Novum  Organum,  or  "  New  Instrument  of  Logic  better  calculated 
for  the  real  progress  of  Science  than  that  of  Aristotle."  Meanwhile 
an  Act  passed  (through  the  influence  of  Coke  and  others  envious 
of  Bacon)  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  the  courts  of  justice  led  to  in- 
quiries into  the  administration  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  which  resulted 
eventually  in  Bacon  making  a  pitiable  confession  of  receiving 
bribes,  and  in  his  being  deprived  of  all  offices,  fined  £40,000,  and 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  fine  was  remitted  by 
James  I,  and  subsequently  the  fallen  statesman  retired  to  Gorham- 
bury,  where  he  spent  his  time  with  books,  experiments  and  bowls. 
He  died  April  9,  1626,  at  Highgate,  and  was  buried  at  Old  Verulam. 
Bacon  stands  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  learned  philosophers 
of  this  country.  Pope  calls  him  "  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest 
of  mankind."  Sudden  riches,  extravagant  tastes  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  by  dishonest  servants,  proved  his  ruin.  In 
private  character  Bacon  was  generous  to  a  fault.  His  essays  rank 
among  the  finest  of  English  literary  works. 
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CHARLES   KINGSLEY 

Charles  Kingsley,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  June  12, 
1819,    at   Holne   Vicarage,    Devon.     Educated   at   King's   College, 
London,  and  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,   he  was  ordained 
in  1842  to  the  curacy  of  Eversley,  Hants,  of  which  he  soon  after- 
wards became  rector.     In  1844  he  married  Fanny,  the  daughter  of 
Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.     Appointed  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature 
at   Queens'    College,    Cambridge,    in    1848,    Kingsley   subsequently 
became  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the 
Linnfean  Society,   President  of  the  Devon  Scientific  Association, 
Canon  of  Chester,  and  in  1873  Canon  of  Westminster.     His  literary 
career  began  with  ballads  and  The  Saint's  Rest,  a  poem,  but  it  was 
the  pubUcation  in  1848  of  Yeast,  followed  by  Alton  Locke  and  Two 
Years  Ago,   which  made  him  known  as  an  able,  forcible  writer. 
Written  to  describe  the  hardships  and  temptations  of  the  poor, 
these  novels  evoked  hostile  criticism.     His  best  works.   Westward 
Ho  !,  Hypatia,  and  Hereward  the  Wake  are  historical  fiction.     When 
the  Chartist  riots  broke  out  in  1848  Kingsley  issued  a  sympathetic 
appeal  to  the  workmen  of  England,  to  put  their  cause  on  a  reUgious 
basis—"  There  will  be  no  true  freedom  without  virtue,   no  true 
science  without  religion,  no  true  industry  without  the  fear  of  God 
and  love  to  your  fellow- citizens."     In  his  pamphlets,  Politics  for 
the  People,  by  "  Parson  Lot "  (Gen.  xix.  14),  he  proclaimed  a  holy 
war  against  dirt,  bad  drainage  and  overcrowded  dwellings.    Kingsley 
died   January   23,    1875,    and    was   buried   at  Eversley.     Fearless, 
and  tender-hearted,   Kingsley  loved  nothing  better  than  smoking 
his   long   clay    pipe  and  discussing  theology,  science,   poetry  and 
art    with     his     friends.      His    novels    were    regarded    as  making 
for  a  "  muscular  Christianity  "  or  the  expression  of  the  religious 
principle   in   healthy    action.      Full   of   holy   zeal   for    the    cause 
of  truth,  justice  and  purity,  Kingsley  taught  as  one  who  had  pro- 
phetic visions  of  the  social  regeneration  of  England.     His  painful 
stammer  in  conversation   wholly  disappeared   when   preaching  or 
speaking  in  public.     Though  "  made  a  Radical  by  the  Bristol  riots 
of  1831  "   he  was  a  firm  believer  in  Church  and  State,  opposed 
altering  the  Prayer  Book,  and  held  that  the  House  of  Lords  more 
truly  represented  the  industry,  wealth  and  continuity  of  the  nation 
than  the  changeable  House  of  Commons.     He  deprecated  teetotal- 
ism  and  advocated  the  opening  of  picture-galleries  on   Sundays. 
His  recreations  were  walking,  riding  and  fishing. 
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JOHN   MASON  NEALE 

John  Mason  Neale,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  in  his  year 
was  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  was  born  in  London  January  24, 
1818.  His  mother  was  a  rigid  Calvinist.  Educated  at  Sherborne 
Grammar  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became 
tutor  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  His  poetical  genius  was 
shown  by  his  winning  the  Seaton  prize  eleven  years  in  succession. 
Influenced  by  the  Oxford  revival,  Neale  co-founded  in  1839  the 
Cambridge  Camden,  afterwards  the  Ecclesiological,  Society.  In 
184:1  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Monk  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
and  served  as  curate  of  S.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  but  without  episcopal 
licence  on  account  of  his  reputed  extreme  views.  While  vicar  of 
Crawley,  Sussex,  Neale  married  in  1843  Sarah  Norman  Webster. 
After  an  interval  of  three  years  in  Madeira  for  his  health's  sake,  he 
was  nominated  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead,  a 
foundation  for  the  aged,  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Sackville.  This,  his 
only  preferment,  was  worth  £27  a  year.  Neale  rebuilt  the  college 
chapel,  founded  the  Sisterhood  of  East  Grinstead  and  built  an 
Orphanage.  Till  1860  he  was  inhibited  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
for  ritualism  and  because  the  college  chapel  had  not  been  placed 
by  the  trustees  under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  He  died  August  6, 
1866,  and  was  buried  at  East  Grinstead.  Tall  and  spare  in  figure, 
with  black  hair  and  short-sighted,  spectacled  eyes;  patient, 
humorous  and  indiscriminately  charitable,  Neale  had  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  unseen  and  of  the  supernatural,  with  the  faith  of  a  child. 
A  brilliant  classical  scholar,  he  could  almost  turn  English  into 
Latin  as  it  was  read  to  him.  For  ten  years  he  wrote  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  His  mind  was  steeped  in  mediaeval  literature,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  European  reputation  as  a  linguist,  liturgiologist  and 
historian.  His  exposition  of  the  Bible,  original  and  mystical, 
arrested  attention  for  its  simplicity.  His  sermons  and  stories  for 
children  are  full  of  interest  and  vivacity.  Optimistic  and  fearless, 
he  worked  as  one  who  saw  bright  visions.  His  numerous  translations 
of  hymns  include — "  Jerusalem  the  golden  " ;  "  Art  thou  weary  " ; 
"  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion  " ;  "0  happy  band  of  pilgrims  " ; 
"  The  strife  is  o'er  " ;  "  The  day  is  past  and  over."  He  wrote  the 
Christmas  carol  "  Good  King  Wenceslas,"  and  the  ballad  "  A 
Song  for  the  Times."  Of  his  published  works,  over  one  hundred 
in  number,  the  greatest  was  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
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ROBERT   BURNS 

Robert  Burns,  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer,  was  born  at  Alloway, 
Ayrshire,  January  25,  1759.  His  natural  love  of  romance  and 
poetry  was  kindled  by  the  ballads  of  Betty  Davidson,  an  old  dame 
who  lived  at  his  home.  His  first  lyric,  Handsome  Nell,  was  produced 
in  1776.  On  his  father's  death.  Burns  "toiled  like  a  galley-slave  " 
on  the  farm,  but  with  such  ill-success  that  he  resolved  to  sail  to 
the  plantations  of  Jamaica.  To  raise  his  passage  money,  he  printed 
in  1786  six  hundred  copies  of  poems  he  had  written,  which  sold 
rapidly  and  brought  him  invitations  to  Edinburgh.  Earls,  his- 
torians and  philosophers  welcomed  him  there  as  Scotland's  new 
songster,  listened  to  his  fascinating  talk,  and  subscribed  for  the 
second  edition  of  his  poems,  by  which  he  cleared  £500.  Intoxicated 
with  success,  the  "  Ayrshire  ploughman  "  fell  into  embarrassments 
rendered  more  serious  by  his  indolence  and  dissipated  habits. 
Having  taken  a  farm  at  ElUsland,  he  married  in  1789  Jean  Armour 
after  a  long  attachment,  during  which  he  was  enamoured  of  Mary 
Campbell,  who  died  in  1786,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  the  Highland 
Lass,  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  My  Mary  ?  and  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 
Appointed  an  exciseman  in  1791,  Burns  published  a  third  volume 
of  his  poems.  Meanwhile,  debt,  sickness,  "  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely "  and  his  own  excesses  had  •  undermined  his  constitution. 
He  died  July  21,  1796,  at  Dumfries,  w'here  he  was  buried.  Strongly 
built,  with  plain  features  lit  up  by  beautiful  eyes,  "  Robbie " 
was  popular  with  all  classes  and  was  the  hero  of  his  j\Iasonic  Lodge 
at  Tarbolton.  His  poems  (over  five  hundred  in  number)  are  marked 
by  exquisite  tenderness,  delightful  humour,  careless  finish  of  style, 
refined  appreciation  of  rural  life  and  shrewd  insight  into  human 
affairs.  A  born  lyrist,  his  songs  are  full  of  intermingled  pathos, 
mirth,  wisdom  and  wit,  though  with  occasional  lapses  into  vulgar 
satire.  Burns  has  the  touch  of  making  things  live,  and  composed 
his  poems  as  one  inspired.  Tarn  o'  Shanter  was  written  at  one 
sitting.  Among  examples  of  his  genius  are  :  The  Jolly  Beggars, 
the  Address  to  the  De'il,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  The  Twa  Dogs, 
The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  with  its  beautiful  domestic  picture, 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  addressed  to  his  wife,  John  Anderson,  my  Jo, 
Scots,  wha  hae,  and  To  a  Mountain  Daisy.  Holy  Willie  s  Prayer 
is  a  satire  on  Calvinism.     In  politics  Burns  was  a  Jacobite. 
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CHARLES   GEORGE   GORDON 

Charles  George  Gordon,  the  son  of  a  general,  was  born  at 
Woolwich,  January  26,  1833.  Educated  at  Taunton,  and  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  he  received  his  commission 
in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1852.  He  saw  distinguished  service 
in  the  Crimean  War,  and  took  part  in  the  storming  of  the  Redan. 
Sent  out  in  1856  to  superintend  the  delimitation  of  the  new 
frontier  line  in  Bessarabia  and  Armenia,  he  was,  on  his  return, 
promoted  captain  and  second  adjutant  at  Chatham.  In  1860 
he  joined  General  Grant's  expedition  to  China,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Pekin.  Two  years  later  he  was  ordered  to  Shanghai 
and  took  part  in  the  storming  of  Sing-poo.  When  Li  Hung  Chang, 
Governor  of  the  Kiang  provinces,  asked  England  for  a  general  to 
lead  his  army  against  the  Taipings,  who  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Celestial  Empire,  Gordon  was  sent  in  1863,  and  formally 
entered  the  Chinese  service.  After  a  succession  of  victories  due 
to  his  courage  and  almost  supernatural  influence  over  his  troops, 
he  captured  Taitsan  and  Quinsan,  two  military  strongholds.  He 
refused,  however,  to  serve  further  under  Li  or  accept  any  honour 
from  him,  because  he  had  executed  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  who 
had  surrendered  under  promise  of  pardon.  Having  been  publicly 
exonerated  from  acquiescence  in  this  treachery,  Gordon  resumed 
the  campaign,  was  wounded  at  Kintang,  and  crushed  the  rebellion 
by  the  capture  of  Chan-chu-fu.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  C.B. 
by  Queen  Victoria,  and  gazetted  a  lieut.-colonel.  In  1865  "  Chinese 
Gordon  "  was  appointed  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  at  Graves- 
end.  In  1873  he  was  sent  to  Khartoum  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt.  For  six  years  he  was  virtually  sole  ruler  of  the  Soudan 
and  the  equatorial  provinces,  where  he  checked  the  slave-traffic. 
In  1884  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Soudan  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
of  the  Mahdi  against  the  Khedive.  For  ten  months  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  relief  Gordon  held  Khartoum  against  overwhelming  forces. 
On  January  26,  1885,  Khartoum  was  stormed  and  Gordon  was  killed 
with  thousands  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  and  his  head  carried  to 
the  Mahdi's  camp.  A  thorough  soldier,  Gordon  was  high-principled, 
disinterested,  philanthropic,  impulsive,  excitable,  a  voluminous 
letter- writer  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  who  purposed  and 
worked  as  one  "  who  had  already  got  one  foot  in  the  next  world." 
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RICHARD   BENTLEY 

Richard  Bentley,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Oulton, 
Yorkshire.  January  27,  1662.  Educated  at  Wakefield  Grammar 
School  and  at  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  in 
1682  Master  of  Spalding  School,  Lincolnshire.  Resigning  this  post 
he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  StiUingfieet,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's, 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  In  1686  he  made  an  Hexapla,  con- 
sisting of  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  its  corresponding 
word  in  the  Vulgate,  Septuagint  and  other  versions.  Bentley 
afterwards  edited  a  Greek  chronicle  of  John  of  Antioch  (a.d.  700) 
which  with  his  letter  to  Dr.  John  Mill,  Principal  of  S.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  obtained  for  him  European  celebrity  as  a  critical 
Greek  scholar.  In  1692  he  was  elected  Boyle  lecturer,  and  took  as 
his  subject  the  "  Confutation  of  Atheism."  Appointed  Prebendary 
of  Worcester  and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Library,  Bentley  was  in 
1694  re-elected  Boyle  lecturer.  In  the  following  year  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  famous  ''  Battle  of  the  Books  "  controversy 
against  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  who  had  edited  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  with  a  preface  which  stated  that  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  were  more  elegant  and  accomplished  than  those  of  the 
then  modern  times.  These  Epistles  Bentley  proved,  however,  to  be 
spurious,  dating  not  earlier  than  a.u.  100  instead  of  from  B.C.  600 
as  Boyle  suggested.  In  1700  Bentley  was  nominated  by  William  III 
to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely.  In  1702  he  married  Miss 
Bernard.  During  his  mastership  he  published  editions  of  Horace, 
Terence,  Pheedrus,  Homer  and  Aristophanes  as  well  as  certain  less 
known  classical  poets.  In  1712  Bentley  assisted  in  electing  himself 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  this  capacity  he 
])ropounded  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  whole  text  to 
be  constructed  from  all  available  ancient  documents.  His  latter 
years  were  disturbed  by  college  disputes  and  litigation  with  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  on  the  question  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  over 
Trinity  College,  which  was  decided  by  the  King's  Bench  in  favour 
of  the  Bishop.  Bentley  died  July  14,  1742,  and  was  buried  in  the 
college  chapel  which  his  munificence  had  restored.  Of  unwearied 
industry,  but  haughty  and  unpopular,  Bentley  was  for  a  brief  period 
deprived  of  his  degrees  for  infringing  the  rules  of  the  university. 
He  is  considered  England's  greatest  classical  scliolar. 
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SAMUEL   BUTLER 

Samuel  Butler,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Strensham, 
Worcestershire,  January  28,  1612.  Educated  at  Worcester  Free 
School,  he  served  as  clerk  to  Justice  Jeffreys  of  Earls  Croome, 
Worcester,  and  to  the  Countess  of  Kent  at  Wrest,  Bedford.  He 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke  of  Cople  Hoo, 
Bedford,  a  strict  Puritan  who  held  the  county  office'  of  scoutmaster 
under  Cromwell.  Here  Butler  collected  his  materials  for  his  poem, 
in  which  Sir  Samuel  himself  is  the  principal  hero.  Appointed 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbery  (Lord  President  of  Wales),  he  held 
also  the  stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle,  which  he  resigned  on  his 
marriage  with  a  rich  widow  named  Morgan,  whose  fortune,  however, 
vanished  in  bad  investments.  Pressed  for  money,  Butler  published 
in  1663  the  first  part  of  his  Hudibras,  which  won  instant  popularity. 
The  second  part  appeared  in  1664,  and  the  third  part  in  1678.  He 
received  for  it  £300  from  Charles  II,  but  not,  as  he  hoped,  a  royal 
pension.  Poverty  henceforth  dogged  his  footsteps,  and  but  for 
the  help  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  had  introduced  Hudibras  to 
Charles  II  and  to  William  Longueville  of  the  Temple,  he  would 
have  died  of  sheer  starvation.  He  died  September  25,  1680,  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard 
of  S.  Paul,  at  Longueville's  charges.  Among  the  poetic  satires  in 
the  Enghsh  language  Hudibras  is  considered  the  finest.  A  burlesque 
on  the  vices  and  pecuHarities  of  the  rival  sects  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  it  narrates  the  adventures  of  Sir  Hudibras,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  of  his  clerk,  Ralph,  who  sally  out  to  stop 
the  amusements  of  the  people.  The  ugly,  pedantic  and  hypo- 
critical Hudibras  represents  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Ralph  the  Independent  party.  The  combat  between  the  knight 
and  the  rustics  over  the  bear-baiting,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
former  and  his  release  from  the  parish  stocks  by  a  rich  widow  with 
whom  he  falls  in  love,  the  castigation  he  receives  from  her  servants, 
and  his  consultations  with  a  lawyer  and  an  astrologer  how  to  obtain 
his  revenge,  are  cleverly  described.  The  poem  is,  however,  un- 
finished. Apart  from  its  satire,  Hudibras  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility  of  invention,  shrewd  analysis  of  character  and  vividly 
drawn  incidents.  Butler  also  wrote  the  Elephant  in  the  Moon, 
a  skit  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  Genuine  Remains,  descriptive  of 
the  follies  of  his  time. 
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January  29 
JANE   PORTER 

Jaxe  Porter,  tlie  daughter  of  an  army  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Durham  January  29,  1776.  On  her  father's  death  the  family 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  attended  a  private  school.  Here 
she  met  Walter  Scott,  then  a  boy,  who  visited  their  house.  An 
omnivorous  reader,  especially  of  history,  she  began  her  literary 
career  in  London,  and  was  introduced  by  her  brother  Robert 
(afterwards  Sir  Robert)  to  people  of  letters.  Her  beauty  and  talent 
gained  her  a  host  of  friends.  In  1803  she  wrote  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw, 
an  historical  romance  of  a  Polish  exile.  Proscribed  by  Napoleon, 
this  work  ran  through  seven  editions  in  three  years,  and  led  to  her 
nomination  by  the  King  of  Wurtemburg  as  Canoness  of  the  Chapter 
of  S.  Joachim,  an  honour  unique  in  EngUsh  history.  In  1810 
Miss  Porter  pubUshed  Scottish  Chiefs  in  five  volumes,  also  an 
historical  novel  with  Wallace  as  its  hero.  Through  this  work 
she  became  known  in  Europe  as  a  writer  of  repute.  In  1815  she 
produced  the  Pastors  Fireside,  a  tale  of  the  Stuarts  which  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity.  Advised  by  her  friends  to  write  for  the 
stage,  she  wrote  the  Eve  of  S.  Alyne,  which  was  never  acted ;  and 
Switzerland,  performed  once  only.  At  the  command  of  George  IV, 
who  admired  her  works,  she  pubUshed  a  romance,  entitled  Duke 
Christian  of  Lunehurg  or  Traditions  of  the  Uarz.  This  work  met 
with  greater  success  than  she  expected;  as  she  said,  "'  You  can't 
write  fiction  to  order."  In  1828  she  wrote  the  Field  of  Forty  Foot- 
steps and  Coming  Out.  Her  last  work.  Sir  Edward  Seaivard's 
Diary,  appeared  in  1830.  Meanwhile,  she  had  removed  from  London, 
first  to  Thames  Ditton  and  afterwards  to  Esher.  In  1842  she 
visited  her  brother  Robert  at  St.  Petersburg.  Unable  to  continue 
her  labours,  through  failing  health  and  oppressed  with  pecuniary 
ditticultie.s,  she  accepted  a  home  with  her  brother  at  Bristol.  She 
died  May  24,  1850,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Bristol.  A  writer  of  considerable  power,  with  highly  developed 
imagination,  skilful  in  describing  details,  Jane  Porter  was  self- 
conscious,  and  took  her  work  seriously.  Until  the  Waverley  Novels 
appeared,  her  books  were  in  great  demand.  She  claimed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  historical  novel  and  regarded  Scott  as  her 
imitator.  This  claim  does  not  harmonize  with  Scott's  punctilious 
care  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  other  writers.  With  her 
sister,  Anna,  she  wrote  Tales  Round  the  Winter  Hearth. 
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WALTER   SAVAGE   LANDOR 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  son  of  a  physician,  was  born  at 
Warwick,  January  30,  1775.  Expelled  from  Rugby  for  satirizing 
the  head  master  in  Latin  verse,  he  eventually  entered  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  His  passionate  defence  of  the  French  Revolution,  his 
Ode  to  Washington,  his  habit  of  dining  in  hall  with  hair  unpowdered, 
and  other  peculiarities,  led  to  his  being  called  the  "  Mad  Jacobin." 
Rusticated  from  college  for  firing  a  gun  at  some  political  opponent 
and  sent  away  from  home  for  insolence  to  his  father,  Landor  drifted 
to  London  and  published  in  1795  a  volume  of  poems.  Disregarding 
his  parents'  request  to  study  law,  or  enter  the  army,  he  resided 
in  Wales,  and  produced  in  1802  Gebir,  a  poem  in  English  and  Latin. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Landor  lived  in  extravagant  style  at 
Bath,  and  became  entangled  in  several  love  affairs.  In  1808  he 
served  with  the  Spaniards  against  the  French,  and  returned  home 
a  colonel  in  King  Ferdinand's  Regiment.  His  next  idea  was  the 
purchase  of  Llanthony  Abbey,  Monmouthshire,  where  with  lavish 
expenditure  on  tree-planting  and  road-mending  he  aspired  to  be  a 
model  landlord.  In  1811  he  married  Miss  Thuillier,  the  daughter 
of  a  Swiss  banker,  a  girl  of  great  beauty.  Disappointed  with  his 
tenants,  whose  laziness  he  reproved  in  elegant  Latin  verse,  and 
deeply  in  debt,  Landor  retired  to  the  Continent.  At  Florence  he 
published  his  brilliant  work,  in  six  volumes  (1823-9),  hnaginary 
Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen.  After  living  at 
Bath  some  years,  separated  from  his  wife,  Landor  finally  left 
England  in  1857  for  Florence,  where  he  died  September  17,  1864. 
He  was  buried  there  in  the  English  cemetery.  A  man  of  singularly 
imposing  presence,  highly-strung,  obstinate  and  misunderstood, 
Landor  took  offence  at  the  advice  of  his  best  friends.  His  lack  of 
self-control  led  to  extraordinary  actions,  such  as  throwing  his  meals 
out  of  the  window,  if  not  punctually  served.  Boldly  defending 
tyrannicide,  he  offered  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  any  one  who  would 
murder  a  despot.  His  works  included  Count  Julian,  a  tragedy. 
Letters  by  a  Conservative,  A  Satire  of  Satirists,  Pentameron  and 
Pentalogue,  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted  and  the  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree. 
His  Hellenics  and  Heroic  Idylls  show  that  he  was  an  accomphshed 
scholar  who  could  transport  himself  to  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans. 
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CHARLES   HADDON   SPURGEON 

Charles   Haddox   Spurgeon,   the  son   of   a   Congregationalist 
preacher,  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19,  1834.     Educated  at 
Colchester,  he  joined  the  Baptists  at  Newmarket,  taught  in  a  school 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  seventeen    preached    his  first  sermon  in  a 
cottage  at  Teversham,  Cambridge.     From  a  pastorate  at  Water- 
beach,  he  was  called  in  1854  to  the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist  chapel  in 
Southwark.     While  the  chapel  was  being  enlarged,  he  held  services 
in  Exeter  Hall  in  the  Strand.     His  chapel  being  still  too  small, 
plans  were  drawn  for  the  erection  of  a  great  tabernacle.    Meanwhile 
Spurgeon  rented  the  Surrey  Gardens  ]\Iusic  Hall,  where  his  Sunday 
evening    congregation    averaged    10,000    persons.     Ridicule    and 
calumny  were  hurled  at  him,  and  on  one  occasion  some  fiend  raised 
a  false  alarm  of  fire  whereby  seven  lives  were  lost.     In  1856  Spurgeon 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  Thompson  of  Falcon  Square,  London. 
Five  years  later  he  began  his  ministry  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
Newington  Causeway,  built  at  a  cost  of  £31,000,  and  seating  6000 
persons.     During   the    controversy    between    the    High    and    Low 
Church  parties,  he  published  a  sermon  on  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
a  doctrine  which  lie  himself  repudiated,  proving  that  the  Prayer 
Book  undoubtedly  taught  it.     In  1865  he  seceded  from  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,   on  the  ground    that  the    Low  Churchmen  who 
belonged  to  it  were  not  loyal  to  their  own  Prayer  Book.     On  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  in  London,  Spurgeon  was 
presented   with   £6000.     Distressed   at   the   broad   views   held   by 
various  Baptist  ministers  on  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  he 
sought,  though  in  vain,   to  arrest  the  "  down-grade  movement," 
and  finally  withdrew  from  the  Baptist  Union  in   1887.     He  also 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Liberation  Society.     He  died  at 
Mentone,  January  31,  1892,  and  was  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery. 
(){   burly   appearance,    strong-willed,    outspoken,    free   from   cant, 
eloquent,  dramatic,  witty,  but  never  vulgar,  with  a  flexible  rich 
voice,   Spurgeon   was  a  prominent  personality  and  his  sermons  a 
popular  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  London.     Calvinistic  in  his 
creed,  Spurgeon  believed  in  the  verbal  inspiration  and  the  entire 
contents  of  the  Bible  without  evasion,  equivocation,  or  any  mental 
reservation  whaf soever.     He  founded  a  Pastors'  College  at  Camber- 
well  and  an  Orphanage  at  Stockwcll.     His  works  include  the  tSword 
and  Trowel,  John  Plow^hman's  Talk,  the  Treasury  of  David,  several 
hundred  lectures  and  2(XX)  sermons. 
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RICHARD   WHATELY 

Richard  Whately,  the  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Widford,  Herts, 
was  born  in  London,  February  1,  1787.  From  a  private  school 
near  Bristol  he  proceeded  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
became  Fellow.  Fond  of  logical  reasoning,  from  boyhood  he 
speciaUzed  in  his  studies,  and  produced  in  1819  his  Historical 
Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  work  is  a  masterly 
criticism  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  David  Hume,  showing 
that  according  to  his  argument  the  existence  of  Napoleon  is  not  a 
well-authenticated  fact.  In  1821  Whately  published  his  Holy 
Scripture  and  Predestination,  against  Calvinism.  In  this  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  William  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Hillingdon,  Middle- 
sex, and  became  Vicar  of  Halesworth,  Sufiolk,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  scrupulous  care.  Elected  Bampton  lecturer  at 
Oxford,  he  delivered  eight  sermons  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party 
Feeling  in  matters  of  Religion.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  Principal 
of  S.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  whence  issued  his  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 
After  occupying  the  professorial  chair  of  PoUtical  Economy  in  his 
university,  Whately  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
1831.  On  his  forty-sixth  birthday  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Primate  and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  S.  Patrick. 
A  hard  worker,  he  was  interested  in  missionary  work,  national 
education  and  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  founded  a  chair  of  PoHtical 
Economy  at  Trinity  College,  DubUn.  His  success  was  spoilt  by 
his  unpopularity,  due  to  his  English  birth,  his  opposition  to  Evan- 
gelicalism, his  cold,  argumentative  sermons,  his  anti-sabbatarianism, 
his  apparent  behef  that  Christianity  was  a  matter  for  the  head  and 
not  for  the  heart,  and  his  brusque  manner  and  sharp  temper.  He 
pleased  the  Romanists  by  his  support  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  but 
offended  them  by  his  text-books  on  Christian  Evidences.  He  was 
unsympathetic  towards  the  Tractarian  movement.  He  urged  the 
abolition  of  the  Vice-Royalty  and  the  residence  of  the  Sovereign  at 
Dublin  for  a  month  each  year.  Whately  died  October  1,  1863,  and 
was  buried  in  S.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  Of  fine  physique 
with  great  conversational  powers,  self-willed  and  unconventional, 
Whately  was  too  unimaginative  and  prosaic  for  the  Irish  tempera- 
ment. At  Oxford  he  was  called  the  ''  White  Bear  "  from  the  white 
hat  and  white  coat  he  wore.  He  dishked  modern  languages,  and 
had  no  love  for  nature  or  for  foreign  travel  or  the  fine  arts. 
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HANNAH   MORE 

Hannah  More,  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  born  at 
Stapleton,  Bristol,  February  2,  1745.  A  precocious  child,  able 
to  read  and  write  at  five  years,  she  was  educated  at  a  boarding- 
school  kept  by  her  sisters  at  Bristol.  Encouraged  by  the  poet 
Langhorne  to  make  literature  her  profession,  she  produced  in  1762 
the  Search  after  Happiness,  a  drama.  In  1774  she  went  to  London, 
where  she  met  Burke,  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Garrick  she  wrote  Percy,  a  tragedy,  successfully  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Her  tragedies,  the  Fatal  False- 
hood and  the  Inflexible  Captive,  were  less  popular.  Influenced  by 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  Rector  of  S.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  a 
pious,  austere,  man.  Miss  More  devoted  her  pen  to  the  production 
of  moral  and  religious  literature.  To  counteract  the  vice  and 
ignorance  prevalent  among  the  upper  classes,  she  pubUshed  in  1788 
her  Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the  Great  to  General 
Society.  In  1789  she  wrote  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World 
and  Caelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  This  last  was  a  decided  hit,  and 
sold  in  thousands  in  England  and  America  and  brought  the  authoress 
£2000.  A  volume  of  verse  was  followed  by  Village  Politics  and 
Cheap  Repository  Tracts  containing  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
To  her  literary  labours  she  added  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools  at  Cheddar,  Nailsea,  Shipham  and  Wedmore.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Act,  she  published  the  Feast  of 
Freedom,  a  poem.  She  died  September  7,  1833,  at  Clifton,  and 
was  buried  at  Wrington,  Somerset,  where  she  had  formerly  lived. 
She  left  a  large  legacy  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. In  person,  Hannah  More  was  of  middle  height,  with  a  small 
face,  encircled  by  a  mass  of  curly  hair,  prematurely  grey.  Simple 
and  frugal  in  her  habits,  she  disliked  jewellery  and  show.  Wliile 
in  London  she  declined  several  ehgible  offers  of  marriage.  Her 
tales  and  tracts  reached  those  who  ignored  ordinary  religious  litera- 
ture. Her  verses,  which  are  of  the  schoolroom  order,  include  a 
clever  original  piece  called  Jack  Frost.  If  to  Sanmel  Johnson 
belongs  much  credit  for  steadying  the  faith  of  the  educated  classes, 
by  enlisting  learning,  eloquence  and  wit  on  the  side  of  religion, 
Hannah  More  jjojiularized  the  principles  of  Christianity  on  its 
practical  side.  With  her  passed  away  the  last  of  the  Johnsonian 
literary  circle. 
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MENDELSSOHN 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  banker, 
was  born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809.  When  twelve  years  old 
he  composed  sonatas  and  organ  pieces;  at  sixteen  he  produced 
the  symphony,  C  minor  (Op.  10),  and  an  octet  for  strings ;  at  seven- 
teen he  wrote  the  overture  to  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream, 
which  is  considered  a  masterpiece.  Three  years  later  he  visited 
London,  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and  conducted  his 
C  minor  symphony  before  rapturous  audiences.  In  1830  Mendel- 
ssohn composed  the  Reformation  Symphony,  in  honour  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  became  director  of 
music  at  Diisseldorf.  Here  he  produced  his  first  great  oratorio 
St.  Paul,  performed  at  the  Lower  Rhine  festival  at  Diisseldorf  in 
1836,  and  in  London  in  1837,  in  which  year  he  married  Charlotte 
Jeanrenaud,  the  daughter  of  a  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church.  Appointed  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at 
Leipzig,  he  wrote  his  Lobgesang,  or  Hymn  of  Praise,  to  commemorate 
the  invention  of  printing,  which  was  performed  there  in  1840. 
By  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Mendelssohn  became  the 
president  of  the  Leipzig  Musical  Academy,  in  which  capacity  he 
composed  Antigone,  Oedipus  and  Athalie.  During  his  visits  to 
London,  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed,  he  attended  balls  and  social 
functions,  heard  debates  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  a  white-bait  dinner  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Green- 
wich. He  was  also  invited  to  Buckingham  Palace.  In  1846  he 
wrote  and  conducted  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  his  Elijah,  which 
took  the  musical  world  by  storm.  The  performance  was  repeated 
at  Exeter  Hall,  London.  Returning  to  Leipzig,  he  had  a  serious 
illness,  which,  followed  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  brought 
on  complete  collapse.  While  arranging  for  the  Elijah  to  be  per- 
formed at  Vienna,  and  conversing  with  Jennie  Lind  about  her 
part,  he  died  November  4,  1847.  He  was  buried  at  Berlin. 
Mendelssohn  was  of  middle  height,  wiry  and  muscular,  and  an 
excellent  dancer  and  swimmer.  Fond  of  travelling,  he  was  a  charm- 
ing companion  and  made  friends  everywhere.  Though  excitable, 
he  possessed  great  self-control  and  could  go  to  sleep  at  a  moment's 
notice.  His  infatuation  for  music  was  so  intense  that  he  thought 
and  talked  in  it.  He  would  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  describe  what 
he  had  seen.  Mendelssohn  holds  a  leading  place  among  the  greatest 
musical  composers.     His  relaxation  was  drawing  and  painting. 
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THOMAS   CARLYLE 

Thomas  Carlyle,  the  son  of  a  stone  mason,  was  born  at  Eccle- 
fechan,  Dumfries,  December  4,  1795.  From  the  Annan  Academy 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  shone  in  mathematics 
and  read  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  became  a  master  at  Kirkcaldy  Grammar  School,  but  found  his 
work  irksome,  and  took  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  engaged 
in  private  teaching  and  in  literary  work.  After  writing  for  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia,  and  translating  Legendre's  Geometry, 
he  studied  Scots  law,  but  gave  it  up  for  a  tutorship.  In  1823  he 
translated  Goethe's  Wilhehn  Meister,  and  in  1825  wrote  his  Life 
of  Schiller,  which  attracted  favourable  notice.  In  the  following 
year  Carlyle  lived  in  London  and  at  Hoddam  Hill,  but  on  his  marri- 
age with  Jane  Baillie  Walsh,  the  daughter  of  a  doctor,  he  eventually 
settled  at  Craigenputtock,  near  Dumfries.  In  this  lonely  nook 
he  translated  various  German  works,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Burns, 
Johnson,  Voltaire,  the  History  of  German  Literature  and  Sartor 
Resartus.  This  last  is  an  attack  on  the  old  clothes  of  falsehood 
which  smother  the  Divine  ideal  in  human  life.  In  1834  Carlyle 
removed  to  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where  he  wrote  the  History  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Famous  now  as  a  bold,  original  writer, 
his  Past  and  Present,  Chartism,  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  and, 
above  all,  his  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  caused  him  to  be 
id<jlized  as  an  oracle.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University.  His  last  important  works  were  the  History  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Shooting  Niagara.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1866,  Carlyle  wrote  her  Memorials  and  was  grieved  to  dis- 
cover that  his  cold  disposition  and  self-absorbed  habits  had  been  a 
trial  to  her.  In  1874  he  declined  the  G.C.B.  and  a  pension  from 
iJisraeli.  He  died  February  5,  1881,  and  was  buried  in  Ecclefechan 
Churchyard.  Of  medium  build,  with  piercing  eyes,  shaggy  beard, 
a  great  smoker,  critical  and  discontented,  the  halo  that  hung  over 
him  in  life  dispersed  on  the  apjjearance  of  his  Reminiscences.  Stern 
in  reproving  the  conventionalism  of  society,  religious  in  believing 
in  the  supremacy  of  God's  Will,  with  an  intense  reverence  for  work, 
Carlyle  took  gloomy  views  of  life,  lie  distrusted  social  reforms. 
To  him,  man  is  interesting  in  liimself  apart  from  the  ''  accretions 
and  deposits  of  civiUzation  wliich  begrime  his  soul."  His  style 
is  ejaculatory,  eruptive,  slashing  and  turgid. 
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WILLIAM   HARRISON   AINSWORTH 

William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  son  of  a  solicitor,  was 
born  at  Manchester,  February  5  (or  4),  1805.  Educated  there  at 
the  Grammar  School  (described  in  his  Mervyn  Clitheroe),  he  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor.  On  his  father's  death  he  studied  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  took  up  journalism.  In  1826  he  married  Frances 
Ebers,  the  daughter  of  a  publisher,  who  encouraged  his  literary 
abilities  and  predicted  a  brilliant  future  for  his  son-in-law.  After 
two  years'  hard  grind  as  a  publisher,  with  moderate  success,  Ains- 
worth contributed  to  magazines  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
collaborated  with  J.  P.  Aston  in  the  production  of  Sir  John  Chiverton. 
Published  in  1826,  this  romance  was  praised  by  Scott  as  a  fine 
piece  of  writing.  In  1834  Ainsworth  produced  Rookwood,  a  success- 
ful work,  which  contains  a  graphic  description  of  Dick  Turpin's 
ride  to  York,  In  1837  appeared  Crichton,  also  an  historical  romance 
which  was  appreciated  by  the  public.  Jack  Sheppard,  published  in 
1839  in  Bentlei/s  Miscellany,  was  less  popular,  on  account  of  its 
gruesomeness.  In  the  next  year  appeared  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  in  1841  Old  St.  Paul's  and  Guy  Fawkes.  These  were  followed 
by  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's,  or  London  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  Lancashire  Witches  ;  all  written  before  their  author  had 
attained  his  fortieth  year.  Most  of  these  were  quaintly  illustrated 
by  Cruikshank,  and  all  commanded  a  ready  sale.  For  his  Old 
St.  Paul's  and  his  Lancashire  Witches  Ainsworth  received  £2000 
from  the  Sunday  Times.  Other  works  of  fiction  flowed  from  his 
prolific  pen,  but  marked  by  less  brilliance  and  vigour  of  treatment. 
Perhaps  his  best  are  the  (Dunmow)  Flitch  of  Bacon,  which  came  out 
in  1854 ;  the  Manchester  Rebels,  or  the  Story  of  'JfJJ,  in  1873,  and 
Stanley  Brereton  in  1881.  Ainsworth  Hved  for  many  years  at  Kensal 
Manor  House,  London,  where  he  entertained  his  friends,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Talfourd,  Landseer,  Jerrold  and  others.  He  died  at 
Reigate,  January  3,  1882,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
Distinguished-looking,  always  faultlessly  dressed,  ambitious  and  sensi- 
tive, Ainsworth  was  fortunate  in  coming  on  the  scene  when  people 
were  weary  of  fashionable  novels.  His  works,  forty  in  number,  are 
historical  romances,  written  in  forcible,  dramatic,  picturesque  style, 
with  an  occasional  repulsive  chapter.  He  was  the  last  of  the  brilhant 
group  who  wrote  for  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  was  himself  the  editor 
of  Bentley's  Miscellany,  and  the  founder  of  Ainsworth' s  Magazine. 
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HENRY   IRVING 

John  Henry  Brodribb,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  was  born  at 
Keinton  Mandeville,  Somerset,  February  6,  1838.  His  parents 
removed  to  London  and  he  attended  a  school  near  Lombard  Street, 
where  his  dramatic  abihties  were  displayed  at  entertainments. 
After  serving  in  the  office  of  two  solicitors  in  Cheapside,  he  joined 
Samuel  Phelps'  theatrical  company,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Two 
years  later  he  was  engaged  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Sunderland, 
where  he  assumed  the  name  of  Henry  Irving,  and  took  among  other 
characters  that  of  Paston  in  Richelieu.  While  acting  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  Irving  on  one  occasion  broke  down  because  his  religious 
training  forbade  him  to  perfect  his  part  on  the  previous  day,  Sunday. 
Without  salary  at  first,  he  now  earned  twenty-five  shillings  a  week, 
with  which  he  supported  his  parents.  Unsuccessful  at  Edinburgh, 
he  accepted  in  1858  a  humble  engagement  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
London.  After  a  year  in  Dublin,  he  secured  work  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Manchester,  where  by  hard  labour,  full  of  disappointments, 
he  scored  a  success  in  1865  with  his  Hamlet.  For  two  years  he 
toured  the  provinces,  and  returned  to  London  in  1869.  when  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Irving  records  that  he  had  by  this  tmie  played  six  hundred  parts. 
From  the  Vaudeville,  he  joined  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman  at  the  Lyceum, 
where,  after  various  failures,  he  produced  the  Bells,  which  had  a  run 
for  two  years.  This  success  was  followed  by  his  impersonation  of 
Charles  I,  Eugene  Aram  and  Richelieu.  For  200  nights  he  played 
Hamlet.  Now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  Irving  put  on  the  boards 
Macbeth,  Othello  and  the  Lyons  Mail  to  crowded  houses.  In  1878 
he  engaged  Ellen  Terry,  who  ably  seconded  his  efiorts  for  twenty- 
four  years,  during  which  he  produced  Becket,  Henry  VIII,  Waterloo, 
King  Arthur,  Robespierre,  Faust  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in 
which  last,  as  Shylock,  he  bade  farewell  in  1902  to  the  Lyceum. 
During  this  period  he  made  tours  to  America.  In  1895  he  was 
knighted.  After  producing  Becket  at  Sheffield,  Irving  was  so 
exhausted  by  his  impersonation  of  the  martyred  archbishop  that 
he  afterwards  collapsed,  and  died  immediately,  October  13,  1905. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tall,  thin,  wiry,  with  fine- 
chiselled  features,  slow  speech,  expressive  gestures,  Irving  was  the 
first  actor  of  his  day.  His  staging  of  the  plays  was  a  great  advance 
on  anything  seen  before  in  a  London  theatre. 
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CHARLES   DICKENS 

Charles  Dickens  was  born  at  Landport,  February  7,  1812. 
His  father,  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  removed  to  Camden 
Town,  where  the  family  lived  in  poverty  and  were  lodged  for  a  time 
in  the  Marshalsea  prison.  During  this  period  Charles  worked  at 
blacking  bottles,  but  subsequently  attended  school  and  entered  a 
lawyer's  office.  Having  learned  shorthand,  he  became  a  reporter 
to  the  True  Sun  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  In  1833  he  wrote  his  Sketches  by  Boz,  published 
in  the  Chronicle,  for  which  he  received  five  guineas  a  week.  In 
1836  Dickens  married  Catherine  Hogarth.  He  now  began  his 
Pickwick  Papers,  which  were  very  popular.  Other  works  followed  : 
Oliver  Twist  in  1837,  Nicholas  Nickleby  in  1838,  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  in  1839,  Humphrey's  Clock  and  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  in  1840. 
His  fame  as  a  novelist  brought  him  an  invitation  to  America,  which 
he  visited  in  1842.  On  his  return  he  produced  American  Notes  and 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  a  novel,  in  both  of  which  he  criticizes  American 
life  and  manners.  In  Chuzzlewit  appeared  the  famous  Sairey  Gamp 
and  Pecksniff.  In  1843  he  wrote  his  Christmas  Carol.  After  a 
year  in  Italy,  whence  he  wrote  delightful  letters,  Dickens  started 
in  1846  the  Daily  News.  He  found  this  task  uncongenial,  and 
returned  to  fiction  with  his  Domhey  and  Son.  In  1848  appeared 
David  Copperfield,  a  semi-autobiography,  and  Household  Words,  a 
weekly,  afterwards  called  All  the  Year  Round.  To  this  latter 
Dickens  contributed  a  Child's  History  of  England.  Subsequently 
appeared  Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit,  Hard  Times,  Great  Expectations 
and  Our  Mutual  Friend.  After  another  visit  to  America,  he  wrote 
Edwin  Drood  in  1869.  Dickens  died  suddenly  at  Gadshill,  Rochester, 
June  9,  1870,  worn  out  from  overwork,  from  the  strain  of  his  public 
readings,  his  long  walks,  the  shock  of  a  railway  accident,  and 
domestic  unhappiness  and  separation  from  his  wife.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of  medium  build,  with  brown  hair 
and  beard,  animated  manner,  painstaking,  generous,  Dickens 
possessed  highly  developed  powers  of  observation,  humour  and 
sympathy.  His  pen  led  to  various  social  reforms.  Many  char- 
acters in  his  novels  have  become  part  of  our  national  life  :  Sam 
Weller,  Oliver  Twist,  Little  Nell,  Bumble,  Squeers,  Micawber  and 
Bill  Sikes.  In  Pickwick  300  people  are  introduced,  yet  each  a 
distinct,  living  portrait. 
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PETER   THE   GREAT 

Peter  the  Great,  the  son  of  the  Czar  Alexis,  was  born  in  1672. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  succeeded  to  a  throne  endangered  by  the  con- 
spiracies of  his  sister,  Princess  Sophia.  With  the  help  of  Lefort,  a 
Swiss,  and  some  Scotch  veterans,  he  organized  a  disciplined  army,  and 
in  1696  captured  from  the  Turks  the  fortified  town  of  Azof.  To 
improve  his  navy,  he  worked  for  a  year  in  the  dockyard  of  Saardam, 
Holland,  and  visited  Deptford  and  Portsmouth.  Summoned  home 
by  a  revolt,  which  he  put  down  with  cruelty,  Peter  began  his  reforms. 
He  caused  the  Bible  and  other  books  to  be  translated  into  the 
vernacular,  founded  schools,  made  better  roads,  encouraged  agri- 
culture and  sheep-breeding,  removed  the  penalties  under  which 
foreign  trade  was  forbidden,  opened  mines  and  invited  foreigners 
to  build  factories  in  Russia.  He  also  lessened  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  checked  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  by  tolerating  all  sects 
except  the  Jesuits,  gave  greater  freedom  to  Russian  women,  arranged 
evening  parties  for  both  sexes,  at  which  the  gentlemen  were  to  keep 
strictly  sober.  Dressing  himself  in  a  brown  frock  coat,  he  bade  all 
liussians  except  priests  and  peasants  discard  the  long  Asiatic  robe, 
and  also  imposed  a  tax  upon  beards.  He  altered  the  New  Year's 
Day  from  September  1  to  January  1.  To  secure  ports  on  the  Baltic 
and  to  make  his  country  a  maritime  nation,  Peter  made  war  on 
Charles  XH  of  Sweden.  After  several  reverses,  Peter  defeated 
him  at  Pultowa  in  1709  and  added  large  portions  to  the  Russian 
territory,  together  with  the  harbours  of  Riga  and  Revel.  Defeated 
in  1711  by  the  Turks  at  Pruth,  he  wrested  Finland  from  Sweden 
in  1720.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate,  Peter  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Meanwhile  he  had  divorced  his  wife 
Eudoxia,  excluded  his  son  Alexis  from  the  throne,  and  had  publicly 
proclaimed  his  wife  Catherine  his  successor.  He  died  February  8, 
1720,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Petersburg.  Of  strong  physique,  with 
fine  head  and  curly  hair,  Peter  laboured  to  raise  his  twenty  million 
subjects  from  their  semi-barbarism  and  earned  the  title  of  "  Father 
of  his  country."  To  strengthen  the  Church,  he  constituted  himself 
its  Head.  His  chief  faults  were  intemjjerance,  severity  and  violence 
of  temi)er.  His  monument  is  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  wliich  he 
founded  in  1703,  and  made  iiis  capital  instead  of  Moscow. 
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CHRISTOPHER   MARLOWE 

Christopher  Marlowe,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  was  born  at 
Canterbury,  February  9,  1564.  Educated  at  the  King's  School 
there  and  at  Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  he  joined 
a  company  of  actors,  and  lived  a  Hcentious  life.  In  1587  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  Players,  under  Edward  AUeyn.  In 
this  year  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  or  the 
"  Scythian  Shepherd  who  became  a  mighty  monarch  and  the  Scourge 
of  God."  This  play  contains  passages  of  great  power  and  beauty, 
and  consists  of  two  acts  or  "  discourses  "  in  blank  verse.  In  1588 
Marlowe  produced  the  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,  a  drama 
founded  on  the  same  legend  which  Goethe  adopted  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  tragedy.  The  closing  scene  is  very  powerful,  where 
Faustus  after  the  twenty-four  years  of  sensual  pleasure,  stipulated 
for  in  his  agreement  with  the  Evil  One,  is  waiting  for  the  inevitable 
return  of  the  Fiend  to  claim  his  bargain.  This  is  Marlowe's  best 
work.  The  tragedy  of  the  Jew  of  Malta  is  of  unequal  merit.  The 
first  part  is  effective,  but  the  latter  part  is  spoilt  by  vulgar  caricature. 
The  hero,  Barabbas,  is  an  exaggeration  (as  the  fifteenth  century 
pictured  the  Jew),  fabulously  rich,  cunning  and  revengeful.  The 
tragedy  of  Edward  II  is  well-balanced  and  worthy  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  The  scene  of  the  king's  murder  is  worked  up  to  a  lofty 
pitch  of  tragic  pathos.  The  remaining  works  of  Marlowe,  the 
Massacre  of  Paris,  the  Tragedy  of  Dido,  are  of  moderate  merit. 
His  best  poems  are  the  Hero  and  Leander  and  the  Passionate  Shep- 
herd, with  the  lines  "  Come,  live  with  me  and  be  my  love."  This 
piece  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being  quoted  by  Shakespeare. 
Marlowe  died  from  a  stab  in  a  drunken  brawl  at  Deptford,  May  28, 
1593,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Nicholas'  Churchyard,  Deptford.  Among 
play- writers,  "  the  father  of  English  tragedy  "  is  distinguished  for 
his  introduction  of  genuine  blank  verse  and  as  having  paved  the 
way  for  Shakespeare.  His  poetry  reaches  a  high  level  of  power 
and  grandeur.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  seems  to  anticipate  the 
construction  of  the  Suez  Canal — 

"  Thence  marched  I  into  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
And  here,  not  far  from  Alexandria, 
Whereat  the  Terrene  and  the  Red  Sea  meet, 
Being  distant  less  than  full  a  hundred  leagues, 
I  meant  to  cut  a  channel  to  them  both, 
That  men  might  quickly  sail  to  India." 
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MRS.   HENRY  WOOD 

Ellen  Price,  the  daughter  of  a  glove  manufacturer  with  literary- 
tastes  (■'  Thomas  Ashley  "),  was  born  at  Worcester  ("  Helston- 
leigh  "),  January  17,  1814.  Owing  to  an  accident  in  childhood, 
she  suffered  from  curvature  of  the  spine,  so  that  all  her  writing 
was  done  in  a  reclining  chair  with  the  MS.  on  her  knees.  In  1836 
she  married  at  Whittington,  a  village  near  the  "  faithful  city," 
Mr.  Henry  Wood,  a  banker,  with  whom  she  lived  at  Dauphine, 
South  France,  for  twenty  years.  Her  literary  career  began  in  1850 
with  serials  and  tales  for  Bentley's  Miscellany,  and  for  the  New 
Monthly,  then  conducted  by  Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  gave  her 
but  moderate  remuneration,  though  he  afterwards  owned  that 
Mrs.  Wood's  contributions  kept  his  monthlies  afloat.  Encouraged 
by  winning  a  prize  of  £100  with  Danesbury  House  (written  in  three 
weeks)  offered  by  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  Mrs.  Wood  began 
East  Lynne  in  the  Neic  MontJdy  in  1861.  Refused  by  Chapman  and 
Hall,  on  the  advice  of  their  reader,  George  Meredith,  and  by  other 
pubUshers,  this  now  popular  novel  was  published  by  Bentley  and 
was  rescued  from  obscurity  by  the  Athenceiim  and  by  the  Times. 
More  copies  (600,000)  have  been  sold  of  East  Lynne  than  of  any 
other  English  work  of  fiction.  In  1865  it  was  put  on  the  stage. 
This  success  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles,  The 
Channings  and  A  Life's  Secret.  In  1867  Mrs.  Wood,  now  a  widow, 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  Argosy,  which  she  edited  till  her  death, 
which  took  place  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  February  10,  1887. 
She  was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery.  The  author  of  thirty-five 
novels,  besides  contributions  to  magazines,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  wrote 
for  the  ordinary,  intelligent,  reading  public,  rather  than  for  the 
more  educated.  Fond  of  plots  and  mysteries,  she  shows  much 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  complicated,  entangled  situations, 
though  the  legal  points  on  which  they  hinge  are  unsound  or  doubtful. 
Occasionally  sententious,  she  avoids  the  discussion  of  philosophical, 
social  and  religious  problems.  Her  powers  of  analysis  are  remark- 
able. Cleverly  and  consistently  drawn,  her  characters  are  natural 
and  are  not  repeated  in  her  various  novels.  One  of  her  best  works 
is  Johnny  Ludlow,  which,  published  anonymously,  was  attributed 
to  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Other  favourites  are  Within  the  Maze,  Dene  Hollow, 
I'omeroy  Abbey,  George  (Janlerbury's  Will,  and  tlic  Shadow  of  Ashly- 
dyat,  which  last  she  herself  fancied.  Over  7,000,000  copies  of  her 
works  have  been  sold. 
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GEORGE   WASHINGTON 

George  Washington,  the  son  of  a  planter,  was  born  at  Bridges 
Creek,  Westmoreland,  Virginia,  February  11,  1732.  On  leaving 
school,  he  became  surveyor  to  the  property  of  Lord  Fairfax  in 
Virginia.  Chosen  by  the  colonists  as  their  leader  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  Washington  was  com- 
pelled, after  his  first  victory,  to  capitulate  Fort  Necessity  in  1754. 
For  his  services  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
In  1759  he  married  Martha  Curtis,  a  rich  widow,  and  settled  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Here  he  managed  the  estate,  supervised  the  slaves, 
attended  the  House  of  Burgesses  as  the  representative  of  Virginia, 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  in 
the  good  of  Masonry,  and  devoted  one  day  a  week  to  sport.  During 
the  dispute  over  the  "  Stamp  duties,"  Washington,  though  anxious 
to  avoid  hostilities  with  the  mother-country,  supported  the  move- 
ment not  to  use  stamps  or  import  goods  from  England.  The 
closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  by  the  English  Government,  the  refusal 
to  repeal  the  "  Stamp  duties,"  and  the  demand  that  the  council 
of  Massachusetts  should  in  future  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 
instead  of  by  the  people,  led  to  the  declaration  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. Elected  commander-in-chief,  Washington  with  his 
trained  force  of  farmers  and  mechanics  blockaded  Boston,  and 
gained  a  doubtful  victory  at  Bunker's  Hill  in  1775.  Attempts  to 
treat  with  the  colonists  having  failed,  a  vigorous  campaign  set  in, 
during  which  the  Americans  suffered  many  hardships,  but  never 
lost  confidence  in  their  leader.  His  alertness  and  military  genius 
harassed  the  English  forces,  until  assistance  arrived  from  the  French. 
The  dispatch  of  an  army  by  Washington  to  Canada  seriously 
endangered  Quebec.  On  July  4,  1776,  the  members  of  Congress 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the  war  was  not  con- 
cluded till  1782.  In  1789  Washington  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States  and  granted  $65,000  for  his  war  expenses. 
In  1797  he  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  died  December  14, 
1799,  and  was  buried.  Tall,  of  fair  complexion,  with  unusually 
large  hands,  calm  expression,  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  always  well 
dressed,  Washington  tried  in  vain  to  establish  a  government  com- 
posed of  all  parties.  He  designed  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  an  orator  nor  a  politician,  he  achieved  success  by  sheer 
force  of  character,  capacity  for  business  and  unsullied  integrity. 
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CHARLES   ROBERT   DARWIN 

Charles  Robert  Darwin,  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  grandson 
of  Erasmus  Darwin,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  February  12,  1809. 
Educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  under  Dr.  Butler,  he  entered 
Edinburgh  University  to  study  for  the  medical  profession.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  set  studies  in  anatomy,  and  the  gruesome  experi- 
ments in  the  operating  theatre,  Darwin  took  up  zoology,  on  which 
subject  he  read  papers  before  the  Plinian  Society,  Edinburgh. 
With  a  view  to  holy  orders  he  proceeded  to  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
l)ridge,  where  he  became  intimate  with  ]Mr.  Henslow,  the  Professor 
of  Botany.  In  1831  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  accompany 
Capt.  Fitzroy  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
chain  of  chronometrical  measurements  round  the  world,  and  for 
scientific  research.  Five  years  later  Darwin  returned  with  a  mass 
of  information  and  a  huge  collection  of  plants  and  shells  to  find 
himself  heralded  as  a  great  naturalist.  In  1839  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  He  now  pub- 
lished the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  "  Beagle,"  for  which  he  received 
£1000  from  the  Treasury.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  removed  to  Down, 
in  Kent,  where  he  wrote  the  Volcanic  Islands  and  the  Geology  of 
South  America.  In  1859  he  published  his  Origin  of  Species,  the 
theme  of  which  is  the  Unity  of  Nature.  "  One  Hand  has  surely 
worked  throughout  the  universe."  Carefully  elaborating  the  theory 
of  evolution  or  the  development  of  one  form  of  life  to  another, 
Darwin  asserts  his  belief  in  the  common  origin  of  animals  and 
plants.  The  first  edition  (1250  copies)  of  this  work  was  sold  on 
the  day  of  publication.  In  1868  Darwin  produced  his  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication .  Out  of  this  grew  his 
Descent  of  Man,  published  in  1871,  which  was  assailed  as  impugning 
the  truth  of  Holy  Writ.  In  1872  appeared  his  Expressions  of  the 
Emotions  in  Animals  and  Man.  His  last  work  came  out  in  1881, 
the  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  Through  the  Action,  of  Wonns. 
He  died  April  19,  1882,  at  Down,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  person  Darwin  was  tall,  spare,  active,  ruddy,  with 
massive  head,  grey  eyes  and  bushy  eyebrows.  He  had  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  work,  hated  holidays,  and  was  fond  of  music.  During 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  acutely  from  dyspepsia. 
Among  the  products  of  his  pen  were  the  Fertilization  of  Orchids, 
the  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants  and  Insectivorous  Plants. 
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JOSEPH   BANKS 

Joseph  Banks,  was  born  February  13,  1743,  at  Revesby  Abbey, 
Lincolnshire.  His  father,  a  physician,  sat  in  Parliament  for  Peter- 
borough. Educated  at  Harrow  and  Eton,  he  proceeded  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  taking  his  degree  in  1763.  In  1766  he  accompanied 
Lieut.  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave)  on  a  voyage  to  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador.  On  his  return.  Banks  fitted  out  the  Endeavour 
at  his  own  expense  to  join  Captain  Cook  in  his  expedition  to  the 
South  Seas.  With  his  companions,  including  Dr.  Solander,  he 
landed  on  the  desolate  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  they  nearly 
perished  from  cold.  Among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Otakeite 
was  chosen  as  a  suitable  point  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
June  3,  1769.  After  some  months  in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia 
and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Banks  returned  to  England  in  1771, 
having,  however,  lost  thirty  of  his  party.  He  was  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  his  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and  of  insects  afforded 
great  interest  to  naturahsts.  In  this  year  he  received  the  D.C.L. 
degree  (Oxon).  Unable  through  the  parsimony  of  the  Naval  Board 
to  accompany  Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage.  Banks  sailed  to 
Iceland,  where  his  interest  in  the  natives  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Danish  Government.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  Science,  of  which  in  1778  he  was 
elected  President,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1779  he 
married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  W.  Weston  Hugessen,  Esq.,  of 
Provender,  Kent.  In  1781  Banks  was  created  a  baronet  by 
George  III,  who  appreciated  his  services  to  science  all  the  more 
because  he  was  a  successful  agriculturalist.  In  1795  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  an  unusual  honour  for  a  commoner.  In 
1802  he  was  elected  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
He  died  June  19,  1820,  at  Isleworth,  where  he  was  buried.  Of  fine 
appearance,  possessed  of  abnormal  powers  of  endurance,  fond  of 
swimming,  sociable  and  autocratic.  Banks  turned  his  abihties  and 
resources  to  profitable  account.  The  only  fault  his  critics  found 
with  him  was  his  lack  of  mathematical  attainments.  Not  renowned 
for  any  great  discovery,  or  for  his  writings.  Banks  centred  his  life 
on  scientific  and  kindred  subjects,  and  by  his  generous  assistance 
widened  the  path  of  knowledge  to  students  of  biology  and  botany. 
He  bequeathed  his  library  and  botanical  collection  to  the  British 
Museum. 
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JAMES   COOK 

James  Cook,  the  son  of  a  farm  labourer,  was  born  at  Marton, 
Yorkshire,  October  28,  1728.  After  an  apprenticeship  to  a  draper, 
he  went  to  sea,  became  mate  on  a  Whitby  collier,  joined  the  Eagle 
frigate,  and  subsequently  as  master  of  the  Mercury,  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  Employed  for  several  years  in  taking  soundings 
of  the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence,  he  returned  home  in  1762,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Batts  of  Barking,  Essex.  Appointed  in  1764  Marine 
Surveyor  of  Newfoimdland,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  accurate 
charts  and  his  observation  of  a  solar  eclipse.  Four  years  later, 
Cook,  now  lieutenant,  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  South 
Pacific  to  discover  the  continent  supposed  to  exist  there,  and  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  He  sailed  in  the  Endeavour  (370 
tons)  to  Tahiti,  where  the  transit  was  satisfactorily  observed. 
Eesuming  his  voyage,  he  discovered  New  Zealand,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  channel  between  its  two  islands.  He  then  sailed  to 
New  Holland  or  Australia,  part  of  which  he  called  New  South 
Wales  from  its  resemblance  to  South  Wales.  Another  part  he 
named  Botany  Bay,  on  account  of  its  rich  vegetation.  In  the 
name  of  Great  Britain  he  took  possession  of  this  continent  and  of 
New  Guinea,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1771.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of.  commander,  he  was  sent  out 
the  next  year  to  discover  the  unknown  south  continent.  In  the 
Resolution  (460  tons)  he  cruised  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  New  Zealand,  passed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  traversed  the  entire 
Pacific  Ocean  between  the  tropics,  explored  Easter  Island,  the 
Tonga  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  Norfolk  Islands,  and  South 
Australia,  but  failed  to  discover  a  new  continent.  In  July  1775 
he  anchored  at  Spithead,  having  sailed  20,000  leagues,  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  man.  For  his  discoveries  Cook  was  elected  Captain 
in  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sent 
in  1776  to  discover  the  north-west  passage,  he  cruised  to  the  western 
extremity  of  North  America  and  returned  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Here,  while  recovering  a  boat  stolen  by  the  natives,  he  was  killed, 
February  14,  1779,  and  his  body  cut  to  pieces.  Beloved  by  his 
men  and  respected  by  natives  for  his  fairness,  Cook,  whose  services 
were  scantily  recognized  in  life,  is  honoured  as  the  founder  of  the 
British  Empire  at  the  Antipodes. 
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JEREMY   BENTHAM 

Jeremy  Bentham,  the  son  of  a  solicitor,  was  born  in  London, 
February  15,  1748.  Educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  While 
at  Oxford,  he  attended  Blackstone's  lectures  on  law,  which  he 
criticized  in  his  A  Fragment  upon  Government,  published  in  1768. 
A  vigorous  treatise,  it  is  the  first  philosophical  attack  on  many 
features  of  the  English  constitution.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but,  from  conscientious  motives,  did  not  practise. 
During  his  stay  at  Crichofi  with  his  brother,  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Bentham  wrote  his  famous  defence  of 
usury,  explaining  the  principles  whereon  loans  are  effected,  and 
justifying  excessive  interest.  Here  also  he  commenced  his  Pan- 
opticon on  prison  administration,  which  resulted  in  the  building 
of  Milbank  Penitentiary,  at  the  request  of  Pitt.  In  1792  he  pub- 
lished in  France  his  Fallacies,  a  subtle,  powerful  work  whereby  its 
author  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  jurisprudence 
in  Europe.  His  Rationale  of  Evidence  followed,  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  English  law  of  evidence.  Its  leading  principle 
is  that  objections  may  be  made  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  but 
not  to  their  competence.  In  his  Principles  of  Law  Bentham  makes 
an  elaborate  classification  of  offences  and  a  careful  examination 
of  penalties  and  punishments.  His  work  on  Judicial  Establish- 
ments, published  in  1799,  is  a  masterpiece  of  argument.  For  over 
fifty  years  he  devoted  nine  hours  daily  to  study.  He  died  June  6, 
1832,  at  Westminster.  By  his  own  wish  his  body  was  dissected, 
and  his  skeleton,  dressed  in  his  usual  garb,  preserved  in  University 
College,  London.  Distinguished  in  the  school  of  jurisprudence, 
Bentham  was  the  first  to  formulate  a  Code  of  Law,  with  its  distinctive 
parts,  the  Civil  Law,  the  Penal  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Procedure, 
the  last  being  really  his  creation.  He  studied  law  from  the  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  point  of  view.  He  found  the  philosophy  of 
law  a  chaos  and  left  it  a  science.  Almost  all  the  improvements  in 
English  law  since  his  day  are  more  or  less  traceable  to  his  writings. 
The  founder  of  the  Utilitarian  School  of  philosophy,  Bentham  was 
a  Deist  in  his  religious  views  and  an  advanced  Liberal  in  his  politics. 
He  regarded  the  observance  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  as  a  necessary 
asset  to  the  productive  power  and  well-being  of  the  nation. 
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MELAXCTIION 

Philip    Schwartzerde,    better   known    in   its    Grsecized   form, 
Melancthon,  reformer,  the  son  of  an  engineer,  was  born  at  Bretten, 
near  Wittenberg,  February  16,  U97.     After  studying  at  Heidelberg, 
he  took  his  degree  at  Tubingen,  where  his  lectures  on  the  classical 
authors  aroused  great  interest.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg  University.     Here  he 
met  Luther,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  same  university,  who  had 
just  pubUshed  his  Ninety-Five  Propositions  against  the  Abuse  of 
Indulgences.     In  1520  he  married  Katherine  Krapp  of  Wittenberg. 
When  in   1528  the  Eeformers  in  Germany  decided  to  impose  a 
uniform  rule  of  doctrine  and  discipline  on  the  Reformed  Churches, 
Melancthon  drew  up  at  their  request  an  Instruction  to  the  Pastors 
of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.     In  1530  he  presided,  though  a  layman, 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,   where  he  drew    up  seventeen  Articles 
known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession.     Moderate  in  his  views  and 
conciUatory  in  spirit,  he  sought  to  avert  a  breach  with  Rome,  by 
stating  that  their  whole  dispute  turned  on  matters  of  discipline 
and  practice  rather  than  on  doctrine ;    and  that,  if  the  Pope  would 
sanction  the  administration  of  the  Mass  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  any  adequate  reason  for  secession  would  be  removed. 
This    proposal    was,    however,    repudiated    by    Luther.     In    1541 
Melancthon  held  a  three  days'  dispiitation  with  Eckius,  the  Papal 
deputy  at  Worms,  when  both  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  next  General  Council.     At  the  Second  Diet  of  Augsburg,  sum- 
moned by  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,   he  made  proposals  which 
were   rejected   both   by   the  Romanists  and   the   Reformers.     His 
readiness  to  treat  as  things  indiflerent,  justification  by  faith,  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  observance  of  certain  religious  festivals  of 
late  origin,   created  the  Adiaphoristic  Controversy,   which  in  turn 
rent  the  Protestant  party  in  1552  and  onwards.     Melancthon  held 
liis  last  fruitless  conference  with  the  Catholics  at  Worms  in  1557. 
He  died  April  19,  1560,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Wittenberg. 
A  man  of  unblemished  character,  deep  learning,  tolerant  and  large- 
minded,  anxious  to  extend  j)oints  of  agreement  and  reduce  those 
of  difference,  his  efforts  were  ill-requited  by  friends  and  foes  alike. 
His  numerous  writings  testify  to  his  scholarship  in  theology,   in 
philosophy  and  in  classical  literature. 
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MICHAEL   ANGELO   BUONAROTI 

Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  the  son  of  an  impoverished  noble- 
man, was  born  at  Caprese,  near  Florence,  March  6,  1474.  His  taste 
for  art,  discouraged  by  his  father,  was  encouraged  by  Ghirlandio, 
a  leading  Florentine  painter,  who  said,  "  This  youth  knows  more 
of  art  than  I  do  myself."  In  1497  he  executed  at  Rome  a  figure  of 
Cupid  and  statues  of  Bacchus,  and  of  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  chapel 
of  S.  Peter.  On  his  return  to  Florence  in  1501,  he  produced  statues 
of  David  and  of  David  and  Goliath ;  he  also  painted  a  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family.  Commissioned  by  Pope  Julius  II  to  erect  a 
splendid  tomb,  Michael  Angelo  was  so  interrupted  by  other  work 
that  this  monument  was  reduced  to  a  facade  containing  seven 
statues,  three  of  which,  including  the  celebrated  one  of  Moses, 
were  executed  by  his  own  hand.  He  also  decorated  the  Sistine 
Chapel  with  frescoes  containing  200  figures  of  prophets,  priests 
and  kings  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  1523  he  began 
the  chapel  and  tomb  at  Florence  for  Pope  Clement  VII,  and  executed 
the  colossal  figures  of  Dawn,  Twilight,  Night  and  Morning.  While 
thus  engaged,  Florence  was  besieged  by  the  imperial  troops,  but 
through  the  engineering  skill  of  the  great  sculptor  in  fortifying  it, 
the  city  held  out  for  nine  months,  when  a  free  pardon  was  granted 
to  Angelo.  In  1533  he  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Peter,  and  of  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  for  the  Pauline  Chapel. 
After  eight  years'  work  he  finished  in  1541-2  the  famous  fresco 
of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  1546  he  was 
appointed  architect  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  but  gave  great  offence 
by  his  refusal  to  accept  any  salary  and  his  claim  to  employ  whom 
he  chose.  He  died,  unmarried,  February  17,  1564,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  Florence.  Short  of  stature,  his  handsome 
face  was  disfigured  by  a  blow  which  his  proud  temper  provoked 
in  his  youth.  His  imagination  was  superhuman.  He  aimed  at 
magnificence  with  simplicity.  He  was  a  lover  of  Dante,  and  com- 
posed sonnets.  His  integrity,  purity  of  life,  benevolence,  allied  to 
his  wonderful  talent,  caused  bishops  and  princes  to  treat  him  with 
great  respect.  Sublimity  of  conception,  grandeur  of  form  and 
freedom  of  execution  characterize  his  work,  whether  as  painter, 
scxilptor  or  architect. 
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EDWARD   HYDE 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  son  of  a  squire,  was  born 
at  Dinton,  Wilts,  February  18,  1609.  Educated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  he  studied  law  at  the  ]\Iiddle  Temple.  He  married  in  1629 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Ayliffe,  and  in  1634  Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Master  of  Requests  to  the  King.  Em- 
ployed by  the  London  merchants  to  petition  Charles  I  to  revise  the 
regulations  of  the  Custom  House,  his  abilities  were  recognized  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  commended  him  to  Lord  Keeper  Coventry. 
In  1640  Hyde  was  elected  for  Wootton  Bassett  to  the  Short  and 
Long  Parliaments,  and  procured  the  abohtion  of  the  Earl  Marshal's 
Court  and  the  reform  of  the  "  Courts  of  York."  He  opposed  the 
Bills  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  aboUsh 
episcopacy.  Although  he  disapproved  of  the  attempted  arrest  of 
the  Five  Members  by  the  king,  his  intimate  relations  with  Charles 
made  him  unpopular,  and  when,  on  his  advice,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Littleton  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  the  king  at  York,  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1642  excluded  him  from  Parliament  for  life.  Hyde 
thereupon  joined  the  king,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
was  knighted,  and  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  For  several 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  young  Pripce  of  Wales  in  Jersey  and  in 
France,  where  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1649  he  was 
ajipointed  by  Charles  II  his  ambassador  to  Spain.  In  1651  he  joined 
Charles  at  Paris,  and  by  his  prudence  and  tact  effected  the  restora- 
tion of  that  king.  For  his  services  Hyde  was  nominated  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, created  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon,  Viscount  Cornbury,  and  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  His  support  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  of  the  Act 
of  Indemnity  offended  the  Presbyterians  and  Royalists  respectively, 
and  the  secret  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne,  to  James,  Duke  of 
York,  aroused  enmity  among  all  classes.  Acquitted  in  1663  of  the 
charge  of  receiving  bribes  and  selling  offices,  he  was  in  1667  deprived 
of  his  office  and  banished.  He  died  at  Rouen,  December  9,  1673, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Great  as  a  lawyer,  orator, 
statesman  and  writer,  Hyde  was  ambitious  and  haughty,  but  moder- 
ate in  his  measures  and  free  from  the  vices  at  Court.  He  bore  his 
exile  with  noble  fortitude.  Besides  his  History,  he  wrote  a  Reply  to 
Hohhes'  Leviathan,  I'ltit'tl  Jurisdiction  and  Essays. 
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EDGAR  ALLAN   POE 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  February 
19,  1809.     His  father  was  a  barrister,  who  had  married  an  English 
actress,  and  taken  to  the  stage.    On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  was 
adopted  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan,  a  wealthy  couple  who  over-indulged 
the  precocious  boy.     During  their  stay  in  England,  Edgar  was  edu- 
cated at  Stoke  Newington.     On  their  return  to  America,  he  entered 
Charlottesville  University,  Virginia,  where  his  dissolute  habits  caused 
trouble.     In  1827  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  studied 
at  the  Westpoint  Military  Academy,  but  was  expelled  for  insubord- 
ination.    He  had  shown,  however,  his  poetic  talent  with  Tamerlane, 
and  a  volume  of  poems  which  ran  through  three  editions  in  six 
months.      Meanwhile  Mr.  Allan  had  married  again,  and  had  a  son 
born  to  him,  which  spoilt  Poe's  prospects  and  compelled  him  to  earn 
his  own  living.     After  publishing  his  poems  Israfel  and  To  Helen, 
and  winning  a  prize  with  his  A  MS.  found  in  a  Bottle,  Poe  became 
sub-editor  of  the  Messenger.     In  1835  he  married  Virginia  Clemm 
("  Lenore  "),  a  girl  of  fifteen,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  Annabel  Lee,  a 
touching  lyric.     In  1837  he  wrote  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon 
Pym  and  The  Gold  Bug.      In  1843  he  founded  the  Stylus.     In  1845 
he  scored  his  great  success  with  the  Raven,  a  poem  which  brought 
him  fame,  though  he  only  made  two  pounds  by  it.     This  was  followed 
by  the  Bells  and  the  Domain  of  Arnheim.     Depressed  at  the  failure 
of  his  literary  products  and  of  his  lectures,  he  attempted  suicide  in 
1848.     On  October  2,  1849,  he  travelled  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
found  by  his  cousin  senseless  and  apparently  drugged.     Removed 
to  a  hospital,  he  refused  to  take  any  stimulant,  saying  to  the  doctor, 
"  Sir,  if  its  potency  could  transport  me  to  the  Elysian  fields  of  the 
undiscovered  world,  I  would  not  taste  it.     Of  its  horrors,  who  can 
tell?  "     He  died  October  7,  and  was  buried  at  New  York.     Strong, 
fond  of  athletics,  and  a  good  swimmer,  erratic  and  original,  Poe  was 
unquestionably   a   genius.     Perfect  of  their  kind,    his  poems   are 
remarkable  for  balance  of  thought,  language  and  metre.     In  his 
Essays  he  roams  at  ease  in  the  fields  of  fancy  and  superstition.     He 
employs  mystery  and  terror  artistically.     His  House  of  Usher  in  the 
Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque  is  a  triumph  of  imagination. 
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DAVID   GARRICK 

David  Garrick  was  born  February  20,  1717,  at  Hereford,  where 
bis  father,  Captain  Garrick,  was  then  stationed.  From  Lichfield 
Grammar  School  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  Edial.  In  1737 
both  tutor  and  pupil  set  out  for  London,  the  former  to  seek  literary 
fame,  the  latter  to  read  for  the  bar.  Discouraged  at  his  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  law,  Garrick  set  up  business  with  his  brother  as  a  wine- 
merchant,  but  found  it  unprofitable.  Confident  of  his  talent  for 
the  stage,  he,  after  several  disappointments,  was  given  in  1741  the 
part  of  Aboan  in  Southerne's  Oroonoko,  at  Ipswich,  which  he  played 
with  success.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined  Giffard's  Company  at 
Goodman's  Fields,  London.  His  impersonation  of  Richard  III, 
admired  by  Burke,  Gray  and  Pope,  caused  crowded  houses.  On 
the  sudden  closing  of  Goodman's  because  it  was  unlicensed,  but  really 
because  it  emptied  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres,  Garrick 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  the  characters  of  King  Lear  and  Hamlet.  In 
1745  he  re-opened  this  now  bankrupt  theatre,  and,  with  twenty-four 
plays  from  Shakespeare,  acquired  as  "  joint-patentee  "  a  considerable 
fortune,  his  profits  occasionally  exceeding  £800  a  night.  His  mar- 
riage in  1749  with  Mdlle.  Violetti,  a  Viennese  dancer,  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  at  Hampton,  made  him  unpopular  with  the  actresses 
in  London.  This  unpopularity  was  further  aggravated  by  his  in- 
troduction of  French  dancers  at  his  theatre.  In  1766  Garrick 
quitted  the  stage,  embittered  by  the  sight  of  half-filled  houses,  with 
receipts  below  £200  per  week.  After  some  years  spent  abroad,  he 
returned  to  London.  He  died  January  20,  1779,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Of  middle  height,  agile,  wiry,  with  piercing 
eyes,  Garrick,  by  his  natural  gifts,  made  his  characters  live  as  never 
before.  His  perfect  dramatic  powers  caused  it  to  be  said  of  him 
that  on  the  stage  he  was  natural  and  at  ease,  but  off  the  stage  un- 
comfortable and  affected.  He  revived  public  interest  in  Shake- 
speare. He  displayed  great  discretion  in  assigning  the  various 
characters  to  the  right  actors,  and  was  quick  to  detect  histrionic 
talent.  Garrick  was  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Literary  Club. 
"  Garrick  is  a  very  good  man,"  says  Dr.  .lolinson,  .  .  .  "  a  decent 
liver  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence  to  licen- 
tiousness, and  a  man  who  gives  away  freely  money  acquired  by 
himself."     Garrick  wrote  forty  dramatic  pieces  of  varied  merit. 
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JOHN   HENRY   NEWMAN 

John  Henry  Newman,  the  son  of  a  banker,  was  born  in  London 
February  21,  1801.  Educated  at  Ealing  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  he  gained  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel  College,  was  ordained  in  1824 
to  the  curacy  of  S.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  Vice- 
Principal  of  S.  Alban's  Hall.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  S. 
Mary's,  Oxford.  During  a  tour  in  Italy  in  1833  he  wrote  poems,  and 
the  hymn  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light."  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
production  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  to  which  he  contributed  Tract 
90  in  1841.  Written  to  show  that  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  ancient 
Church  was  contained  in  the  Anglican  formularies,  it  was  construed 
as  proving  that  distinctively  Romish  doctrines  could  be  held  by 
those  who  signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Censured  by  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  Convocation  would  have  condemned  it  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Proctors  (Guillemard  and  Church).  In  1843  Newman 
left  Oxford  for  Littlemore,  where  he  wrote  his  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine.  In  1845  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  re- 
ordained,  and  appointed  head  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip  Neri,  Bir- 
mingham. In  1854  he  became  Rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
University  in  Dublin,  but  resigned  that  post  in  1858,  and  founded 
a  seminary  at  Edgbaston.  Charged  with  insincerity  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  Newman  in  his  Apologia  or  autobiography  vindicated  the 
honesty  of  his  secession.  In  1871  appeared  his  Grammar  of  Assent, 
in  support  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  promulgated  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  In  1877  he  was  elected  an  honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  In  1879  he  was  created  a  cardinal,  when  he  chose 
as  his  motto  Heart  speaks  to  heart.  Respected  in  his  own  Church, 
loved  by  his  old  friends,  his  last  years  at  Edgbaston  were  happy  and 
peaceful.  He  died  August  11,  1890,  and  was  buried  at  Rednall. 
Ascetic  of  figure,  and  of  an  unworldly,  subjective,  intuitive  tempera- 
ment, Newman  was  a  prince  among  theologians.  To  his  deep 
spirituality  was  allied  a  desire  for  absolute  certainty  in  matters  of 
belief.  His  intense  reverence  for  authority  caused  him  to  idealize 
bishops,  popes  and  councils.  He  exercised  considerable  influence, 
but  lacked  the  gifts  of  leadership.  His  works,  all  of  literary  charm, 
include  a  History  of  the  Arians,  History  of  the  Turks,  Callista  and 
University  Sermons.  Of  his  poems  the  best  known  is  the  Dream  of 
Gerontius,  which  contains  the  hymn  "  Praise  to  the  Holiest." 
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JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL 

James  Kussell  Lowell,  the  son  of  a  minister,  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  February  22,  1819.  Educated  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  wrote 
poetry  with  such  success  that  he  published  two  volumes  of  poems 
between  1841  and  1844.  Encouraged  by  his  admirers,  he  produced 
his  Conversations  on  the  Old  Poets,  a  prose  work;  and  joined  Haw- 
thorne and  Whittier  in  editing  the  Pioneer.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  he  penned  a  clever  satire  against  the  supporters 
of  the  slave  traffic.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Biglow  Papers,  or  the 
Musings  of  Ezekiel  Biglow  of  Jaalam.  In  1848  Lowell  published 
his  third  volume  of  poems,  cordially  received  by  the  public,  con- 
taining the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  with  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
and  the  Fable  for  Critics,  an  amusing  sketch  of  American  authors. 
After  several  years  in  Europe,  Lowell  returned  to  America,  and  was 
elected  in  1855  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  at 
Harvard.  Two  years  later  he  became  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  of  the  North  American  Review.  In  1865  he  produced  more 
verses,  including  the  magnificent  Ode  recited  at  the  commemoration 
of  the  Harvard  bi-centenary.  His  noble  poem,  the  Cathedral,  was 
suggested  by  his  visit  to  Chartres.  .His  later  poems  consisted  of 
odes,  patriotic,  commemorative  and  personal.  In  1873  he  published 
My  Study  Windows  and  Among  my  Boohs,  two  prose  works.  In  1876 
appeared  the  second  edition  of  the  Biglow  Papers.  Appointed  in  1877 
the  United  States  minister  to  Spain,  Lowell  was  three  years  later  trans- 
ferred to  a  similar  position  for  Great  Britain,  which  he  held  till  1888. 
His  last  literary  productions  were  Heartsease  and  Rue,  two  poems, 
tlie  Life  of  Hawthorne  and  Democracy.  He  died  August  12,  1891,  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  buried.  Of  good  presence  and  engaging 
manners,  Lowell  took  life  seriously,  and  with  his  versatile  pen  waged 
war  against  slavery,  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  rich  and 
poor  alike;  consequently  his  writings,  always  cultured  and  graceful, 
are  free  from  unreality  and  pedantry.  His  religious  poems  include 
All  Saints'  Feast,  Godminster  Chimes,  a  Parable,  the  Search,  and 
Stanza^s  on  Freedom,  sometimes  sung  as  a  hymn.  Of  his  other  pieces, 
Columbus,  the  Oak,  the  Heritage,  an  Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car,  the 
Parting  of  the  Ways  and  an  Ode  to  France,  are  good  examples  of 
his  style. 
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GEORGE   FREDERICK   HANDEL 

George  Frederick  Handel,  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Halle,  Saxony,  February  23,  1685.  His  musical  genius  was  recog- 
nized by  his  appointment  at  seventeen  as  organist  to  the  university 
church  of  Halle.  While  at  Hamburg  he  sometimes  conducted  the 
orchestra  at  the  opera,  to  the  envy  of  a  fellow-performer,  who  nearly 
killed  him  in  a  duel.  Employed  to  set  Almeria,  a  drama,  to  music, 
Handel  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  performed  thirty  nights. 
During  a  visit  to  Florence  he  wrote  Rodrigo,  and  in  Venice  Agrip- 
pina,  which,  with  six  previous  pieces,  made  him  famous.  While  at 
Hanover,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Elector  (afterwards  George  I) 
Director  of  Music  to  the  Court.  In  1709  he  settled  in  London, 
and  by  command  of  Queen  Anne  composed  the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
for  the  thanksgiving  at  S.  Paul's  for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1714. 
Invited  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  seat  at  Cannons,  Handel  wrote 
there  anthems,  oratorios  (including  Esther)  and  Acis  and  Galatea. 
Appointed  manager  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  founded  in  1720, 
Handel  was  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Italian  composers  in  London, 
that  the  Academy  failed  and  reduced  him  to  bankruptcy.  Mean- 
while he  had  composed  several  Passion  and  other  oratorios  which 
won  admiration.  In  1727,  the  year  of  his  naturalization,  he  com- 
posed Zadok  the  Priest,  for  the  coronation  of  George  II.  From  1732 
to  1740  he  was  employed  with  Deborah,  Athalia,  Saul,  Israel  in  Egypt, 
the  Ode  for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,  U Allegro  and  other  works,  which, 
although  popular,  involved  Handel  in  heavy  losses.  In  1741  he 
wrote  the  Messiah  (produced  in  twenty-four  days),  first  performed 
in  Dublin,  April  13,  1742.  Samson  was  performed  some  months  later 
at  Covent  Garden.  Ten  more  oratorios  followed,  including  Judas 
MaccabcBus  and  Belshazzar.  His  last  work  was  Jephthah.  Blind  and 
paralysed  during  his  latter  years,  Handel  died  April  14,  1759,  at  his 
house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Unwieldy  in  person,  with  large  features,  black 
eyebrows  and  a  heavy  expression,  Handel  was  warm-hearted  and 
religiously  disposed.  He  found  England  congenial  to  his  tem- 
perament and  talent.  His  performances  on  the  organ  were  mag- 
nificent. He  stands  at  the  head  of  those  who  composed  music  in 
England,  though  his  critics  charge  him  with  plagiarism.  He  had 
an  enormous  appetite,  and,  when  ordering  dinner  where  he  was  un- 
known, ordered  as  if  he  expected  company. 
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JOHN   KEATS 

John  Keats,  the  son  of  a  livery-stable  keeper,  was  born  in  Moor- 
fields,  London,  October  31,  1795.     From  a  school  at  Enfield,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton,   and  "  walked  "   several 
London  hospitals.     His  first  book  of  poems,  in  1817,  proved  a  failure, 
his  publisher  not  conceaUng  his  annoyance  at  the  loss  incurred  in 
printing  it.     In  1818  appeared  Endymion,  a  Poetic  Romance,  which, 
ridiculed  in  the  Quarterhj  Revieiv,  was  hailed  as  the  work  of  a  genius. 
The  first  line  alone  fascinated  the  reader,  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever."     A  mythological  poem,  it  describes  the  moon  falling  in 
love  with  the  young  shepherd  of  Latmos.     Although  self-taught  in 
the  classics,  Keats' s  proficiency  in  Greek  scholarship  enabled  him 
to  discuss  Greek  folk-lore  with  graceful  exactness  of  diction.     A 
strenuous  walking  tour  in  Scotland  in  1819,  together  with  the  strain 
of  nursing  a  dying  brother,  and  a  disappointment  in  love,  seriously 
undermined   his   health.     In   1820   appeared   his   Lamia,    Isabella, 
Hyperion,  the  Eve  of  8.  Agnes  and  the  Eve  of  S.  Marh.     Threatened 
with  consumption,  he  left  England  for  Italy  with  his  friend,  Joseph 
Severn,  who  tended  him  to  the  last.     Keats  died  at  Rome,  February 
24,  1821,  and  was  interred  in  the  Protestant  cemetery.     On  his  tomb 
was   inscribed,  by  his  own  desire,  the  words  "  Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water."     Small,  with   refined,  child-like  face  and 
golden  hair,  Keats  lived,  thought  and  spoke  in  poetry.     When  told 
his  end  was  near,  he  said,  "  0  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
myself  in  Poesy  !    so  I  may  do  the  deed  that  my  own  soul  hath  to 
itself  decreed."     His  poems  were  not  the  product  of  j)atient  toil, 
corrected  and  re-corrected,  but  of  a  luxuriant  imagination  in  full 
bloom.     In  his  Ode  to  Pan  and  his  Grecian  Urn  there  is  a  rich  poetic 
strain.     It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  either    extravagantly  praised 
or  unmercifully  criticized,  with  the  result  that  his  standard  of  ex- 
cellence varies.     Occasionally  his  verse  lacks  balance,  stability  and 
coherence  of  thought.     Profuse  in  figurative  language,  fantastic  in  his 
imagery,  and  original  in  attributing  to  the  Pagan  deities  affections 
and  passions,  idealized  and  purified,  Keats  stands  high  among  the 
lesser  poets.     An  elegant  prose-writer,  his  Letters  are  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  English  literature.     As  a  tribute  to  the  "  surgeon-poet," 
Shelley  wrote  the  elegy  Adonais. 
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THOMAS   MOORE 

Thomas  Moore,  the  son  of  a  grocer,  was  born  in  Dublin,  May  28, 
1779.  From  a  local  school  he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  His  translation  of  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  introduced  him  to  London 
society,  where  his  musical  gifts  and  courtly  manners  made  him  wel- 
come. In  1801  he  issued  a  pseudonymous  volume,  The  Poems  of  the 
late  Thomas  Little.  Appointed  Governor  of  Bermuda,  he  visited 
New  York  and  Canada,  and  produced  his  Odes  and  Epistles  and  the 
Canadian  Boat  Song.  In  1807  appeared  his  Irish  Melodies,  com- 
prising 120  songs,  set  to  music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  "  written  to 
furnish  suitable  words  to  national  airs  then  associated  with  vulgar 
doggerel."  Love,  friendship  and  patriotism  form  the  subject  of  these 
exvquisite  lyrics,  which  caused  their  author  to  be  hailed  as  the  "  Lyrist 
of  Ireland,"  and  brought  him  £12,000.  An  ardent  Roman  Catholic 
and  Whig,  Moore  now  broke  fresh  ground  with  his  Odes  on  Cash, 
Com  and  Catholics,  and  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance.  These  witty 
productions  satirized  the  Tory  party  and  the  Prince  Regent  for 
opposing  religious  toleration  in  Ireland.  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris 
is  a  supposed  series  of  Letters  from  France  describing  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  social  life  of  Paris.  In  1811  Moore  married  Bessie  Dyke, 
an  actress,  and  lived  at  Ashbourne,  and  subsequently  at  Bowood. 
Through  the  dishonesty  of  his  deputy  in  Bermuda,  Moore  incurred 
heavy  liabilities  to  the  Crown,  which  he  discharged  by  the  fruits  of 
his  pen.  At  Byron's  suggestion  he  wrote  Lalla  RooJch  (Tulip-oheek), 
a  poem  describing  the  journey  of  an  Oriental  princess  from  Delhi  to 
Bucharia  to  meet  her  royal  lover.  While  at  Paris,  he  wrote  his 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  based  on  "  the  sons  of  God  "  (Gen.  vi.  2).  His 
latest  works  were  the  biographies  of  Sheridan,  Byron,  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  Memories  of  Captain  Rock,  a  sarcastic  sketch, 
and  the  Epicurean,  or  the  conversion  of  an  Athenian  philosopher  to 
Christianity.  In  1835  Moore  was  granted  a  Civil  pension  of  £300. 
He  died  February  25,  1852,  and  was  buried  at  Bromham,  Wiltshire. 
Good-looking,  extravagant,  light-hearted,  often  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, which  sent  him  abroad  to  escape  arrest,  Moore  stands  out 
as  Ireland's  greatest  minstrel.  Though  not  profound,  his  lines  are 
tender  and  melodious,  and  sometimes  majestic.  His  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,  the  Minstrel  Boy  and  Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel  are  well 
known. 
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February  26 
JOHN   PHILIP   KEMBLE 

John  Philip  Kemble,  the  son  of  an  itinerant  actor-manager,  was 
born  at  Prescott,  Lancashire,  February  1,  1757.  From  Worcester 
School  he  was  sent  to  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  at  Sedgley  Park 
and  at  Douay  (France)  to  be  trained  for  the  priesthood.  Conscious 
of  his  dramatic  powers,  he  joined  a  theatrical  company  at  Wolver- 
hampton in  1776,  but  displayed  no  remarkable  ability.  His  im- 
personation of  Hamlet  at  Dublin  in  1781  and  at  Drury  Lane  in  1783 
inaugurated,  however,  a  career  of  great  promise.  He  was  equally 
successful  with  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  HI,  King  Lear,  Shylock, 
and  other  characters  to  the  number  of  120,  which  he  acted  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  On  November  22,  1783,  at  the  Drury  Lane, 
Kemble  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  took  the  parts  of  King  John 
and  Queen  Constance  respectively.  In  1788  he  became  manager  of 
this  theatre,  and  married  Mrs.  Brereton,  an  actor's  widow.  Mean- 
while, he  had  departed  from  the  crude  customs  then  in  vogue,  by 
dressing  the  various  characters  in  proper  costume  and  by  decorating 
the  stage  with  drapery.  This  unappreciated  innovation  half- 
emptied  his  theatre,  with  the  result  that  Kemble  was  arrested  for 
debt  in  1796,  when  he  disposed  of  the  management  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  bought  a  share  in  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1803.  After  a 
successful  run  of  five  years,  when  his  profits  often  rose  to  £50  a  week, 
his  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  to  his  utter  ruin.  Released  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  from  several  lia- 
bilities under  the  covenants  of  the  theatre,  Kemble  built,  in  1809, 
the  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Owing  to  some  reforms  and  to 
changes  of  prices,  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  were  coldly  received  at 
the  opening  ceremony,  and  the  theatre  was  eventually  wound  up. 
Depressed  and  impoverished,  Kemble  quitted  the  stage  in  1817,  sold 
his  house  in  Great  Russell  Street,  and  retired  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
died,  February  26,  1823,  and  was  buried.  Handsome,  cultured, 
lionourable,  generous,  and  inclined  to  self-indulgence,  Kemble  was 
the  first  actor  of  his  day,  and  raised  the  tone  of  theatres  to  a  level 
unknown  before.  He  wrote  out  his  part  dozens  of  times.  As  Corio- 
lanus,  Brutus  and  Cato  he  was  unrivalled.  He  was  at  his  best  in 
regal  parts  on  account  of  his  stately  manner  of  speech,  and  was  least 
successful  where  passion  and  deep  feeling  were  require<l.  He  wrote 
two  plays,  Bdisarius  and  the  Fonale  Officer. 
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February  27 
HENRY   WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Portland,  Maine,  February  27,  1807.  After  graduating  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  he  was  sent  by  the  college  authorities  to 
England  to  qualify  himself  for  the  chair  of  modern  languages  at  his 
college.  His  literary  genius  had  already  shown  itself  in  An  April 
Day,  Autumn,  Sunrise  and  other  poems.  Returning  to  America,  he 
married,  in  1831,  Mary  Potter,  who  died  during  their  tour  in  Europe 
in  1835,  and  is  commemorated  in  Footsteps  of  Angels  and  in  the 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers  in  the  "  Voices  of  the  Night."  Meanwhile 
Longfellow  had  established  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  American 
poet,  and  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Literature  at  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge.  This  office  was  adorned  by  the  stream  of  poetry  that 
flowed  from  his  pen,  which  included  forty  Poems  on  Slavery,  the 
Skeleton  in  Armour,  and  Ballads  containing  the  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus, the  Village  Blacksmith  and  Excelsior.  In  1843  Longfellow 
married  Miss  Appleton  of  Boston,  and  in  the  same  year  produced 
his  first  drama.  The  Spanish  Student,  a  successful  proof  of  his  ver- 
satile powers.  Two  year  later  appeared  his  Poets  of  Europe  and  the 
Belfry  of  Bruges.  In  1849  he  published  Kavanagh,  his  only  prose 
work.  Subsequent  products  of  his  genius  were  Evangeline,  the 
Golden  Legend,  Hiawatha,  or  the  Legend  of  the  Redskins,  and  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  a  story  of  the  Plymouth  colony  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1861  occurred  the  tragic  death  of  his  wife 
through  her  dress  catching  fire.  In  1863  appeared  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,  followed  by  Flower-de-Luce  and  Birds  of  Passage,  the  last  named 
including  the  lines  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  His  translations 
of  Dante's  Paradiso  and  of  French,  Spanish  and  other  poems,  served 
well  their  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  literature  of  other 
countries.  His  last  pieces  were  the  Aftermath,  Judas  MaccahcBus 
and  Ultima  Thule.  Longfellow  died  at  Cambridge  (Mass.),  March  24, 
1882,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  Auburn  Cemetery.  Short,  broad- 
set,  handsome,  with  clear-cut  features,  affable  and  accessible,  Long- 
fellow was  a  man  of  considerable  charm.  He  stands  at  the  head  of 
American  poets.  The  poet  of  nature,  of  humanity,  of  noble  ambition 
and  of  hope  and  friendship,  he  keeps  clear  of  philosophy,  meta- 
physics and  the  abstruse  problems  of  the  universe.  Intelligible  and 
stimulating,  his  poetry  takes  life  optimistically,  although  seriously. 
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JOHN   PEARSON 

John  Pearson,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  born  February  28, 
1613,  at  Great  Snoring,  of  which  his  father  (also  Archdeacon  of 
Suffolk)  was  rector.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  elected  Fellow  of  King's  College  in  1634.  In  1640 
he  became  Eector  of  Thorington,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch.  In  1643  Pearson  preached  his 
famous  university  sermon  on  the  Excellency  of  Forms  of  Prayer,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  proposed  suppression  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  royal  forces 
at  Exeter.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Covenant.  In  1654 
he  was  nominated  weekly  preacher  at  S.  Clement's,  Eastcheap, 
London,  where  he  deUvered  in  substance  his  Exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  In  1660  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  shortly  after 
Lady  Margaret  Eeader  in  Divinity.  In  1661  he  served  on  the  Savoy 
Conference,  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Pearson  was  elected  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Chester  eleven 
years  later.  As  the  revenues  of  the  see  had  been  much  impoverished, 
Pearson  received  a  royal  licence  to  hold  with  it  the  rich  rectory  of 
Wigan.  He  administered  his  diocese  with  diligence,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Churchmen  and  Puritans  aUke.  During  his  last 
years  he  entirely  lost  his  memory.  Baxter  admired  him  because  he 
was  "  learned,  saintly,  candid  and  tolerant."  Pearson  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  that  on  the 
Creed,  a  standard  work,  and  part  of  the  theological  curriculum  for 
Holy  Orders.  The  notes  in  it  and  the  quotations  from  the  Early 
Fathers  are  most  instructive.  It  was  first  published  in  1659.  His 
Notes  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Lcllcrs  of  S.  Ignatius,  pul)lishe(l  in 
1672,  were  confirmed  200  years  later  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  of  Durham. 
Bishop  Pearson's  Annals  ofS.  Cyprian  of  Cartilage,  published  in  1682, 
and  his  LectureJi  on  the  First  Bishops  of  Rome,  are  evidence  of  his 
extraordinary  learning,  research  and  lucidity  of  argument.  He  died 
July  16,  1686,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral.  In  person  the  good 
bishop  was  of  dignified  presence,  with  deep-set  eyes,  the  scholar's 
stoop,  charitable  and  ascetic  in  his  habits.  He  was  optimistic  as 
to  the  future  influence  of  the  Enghsh  Church. 
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February  29 
ANTONIO   ROSSINI 

Antonio  Rossini,  the  son  of  the  town-crier  of  Pesaro,  Italy,  was 
born  February  29,  1792.  Taught  singing  by  his  mother,  who  was  an 
operatic  singer,  he  studied  counterpoint  and  the  'cello  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Bologna.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  composed  the  Death  of 
Orpheus,  a  cantata,  performed  and  applauded  at  the  Music  Theatre, 
Bologna.  Eight  months  later  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts,  where  his  partiality  to  Mozart  and  Haydn 
procured  him  the  name  of  the  "  Little  German."  In  1810  Rossini 
wrote  a  series  of  comic  operas  of  moderate  merit,  but  in  1813  his 
Tancredi,  an  opera,  made  him  famous.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  musical  director  of  the  theatres  at  Naples  at  a  salary  of 
£45  a  month.  Here  he  composed  his  Hymn  to  Liberty  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  an  opera,  in  which  Mdlle.  Colbran,  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  took  the  principal  part.  Two  operas  for  the 
theatre  at  Rome,  Dorliska  and  Almaviva,  produced  by  him,  added 
to  his  laurels.  In  1816  Rossini  wrote  Otello  and  Moses  in  Egypt. 
The  latter  contains  the  prayer  of  the  Israelites,  an  unspeakably 
solemn  and  impressive  piece  of  music.  After  a  tour  to  Vienna  he 
was  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for  the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  but 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  manager,  it  was  never  written.  Rossini 
however,  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  London,  whereby  he  cleared 
£7000  in  five  months.  By  royal  command  he  played  twice  before 
George  IV.  Invited  to  Paris,  he  was  ajjpointed  Director  of  the 
Italian  Theatre  and  Composer  to  the  King  of  France  (Charles  X). 
In  1829  he  composed  his  masterpiece,  and  last  opera,  William  Tell. 
Some  years  later,  Rossini  wrote  the  Stabat  Mater,  performed  in  Paris 
in  1842.  It  is  the  best  known  of  his  sacred  pieces.  His  Messe  Solen- 
nelle  appeared  in  1844.  Although  still  in  robust  health,  with  un- 
abated powers,  he  now  ceased  writing  music,  saying  that  a  composer 
who  had  written  thirty-seven  operas  had  contributed  his  full  share 
to  musical  literature.  Having  acquired  a  large  fortune,  Rossini 
lived  in  retirement  in  Paris,  entertained  his  friends,  and  was  noted 
for  his  good  cheer  and  lively  conversation.  He  died  November  13, 
1868.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pere-la-Chaise  Cemetery,  Paris.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  musical  world  of  Paris,  and  Mesdames 
Patti  and  Albani  sang  selections  from  his  Stabat  Mater. 
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March  1 
FREDERICK   FRANgOIS   CHOPIN 

Frederick  FRAN901S  Chopin,  the  son  of  a  tutor,  was  born 
Marcli  1,  1810,  at  Zela-Zowa  Wola,  Warsaw.  Taught  by  Zywny, 
a  Czech  pianist,  he,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  entranced  his  audiences 
with  his  marvellous  improvisation.  His  first  March  was  ordered 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  to  be  scored  for  military  parades. 
In  1829  Chopin  gave  a  concert  at  Vienna,  which  took  the  city  by 
storm.  On  his  return  to  Warsaw,  he  met  the  singer  Constantia 
Gladkowska,  mth  whom  he  fell  in  love.  Invited  to  Vienna,  his 
musical  talent  was  appreciated  there,  until  disturbances  broke  out 
in  Poland,  when  Chopin  found  himself  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  his 
performances  sparsely  attended.  Determined  to  try  his  fortune 
in  London,  he  went  first  to  Paris,  where  he  became  the  rage  of  the 
music  salons.  In  1834  he  accompanied  Hiller  and  Liszt  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  the  musical  festival  conducted  by  Mendelssohn. 
Meanwhile  Constantia  had  transferred  her  afiections  to  another. 
He  had  also  been  rejected  by  another  young  Polish  lady,  Maria 
Wodzynski,  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  at  Marienbad,  as 
she  had  married  a  count.  After  a  serious  illness  in  1837,  he  was 
taken  to  Majorca  by  Madame  Dudevant  (better  known  as  George 
Sand,  the  novelist),  a  woman  of  artistic  sympathy.  As  his  health 
did  not  improve,  they  returned  to  Marseilles,  and  stayed  at  Nohant. 
Here  Chopin  composed  and  entertained  his  friends  with  his  im- 
provised melodies.  In  1847  his  connection  with  Mmc.  Dudevant 
was  severed  by  a  quarrel,  and  they  parted.  At  a  farewell  concert 
at  Paris,  he  declared  himself  a  Frenchman  by  paternal  descent. 
After  an  interval  in  London,  where  he  played  before  the  Court, 
and  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria,  lie  returned  to  Paris,  broken 
in  health  and  spirits.  Ere  long  his  friends  were  summoned  to 
his  death-bed,  and  Countess  Potocka  (his  first  love)  sang,  at  his 
request,  Stradella's  Hymn  to  the  Virgin.  He  died  October  16,  1848, 
and  was  buried  at  Pere-la-Chaise,  when  Mozart's  Requiem  and  his 
own  matchless  Funeral  March  from  the  B  flat  minor  sonata  were 
performed.  Of  slight  build,  with  delicate  hands  and  attenuated 
lingers,  irritable  and  highly  strung,  Chopin  was  great  in  inter[)rcting 
nature,  storms,  sunshine  and  calm.  He  would  go  to  the  room 
where  his  piano  was,  draw  down  the  blinds,  and,  in  semi-darkness, 
pour  out  his  soul  in  rapturous  melody.  His  ninety  pieces  include 
mazurkas,  valses,  polonaises  and  sonatas. 
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March  2 
THOMAS   BODLEY 

Thomas  Bodley,  the  son  of  a  printer,  was  born  at  Exeter, 
March  2,  1545.  His  father,  compelled  on  account  of  his  Protestant 
views  to  seek  safety  abroad,  went  to  Geneva.  Here  the  boy  joined 
the  classes  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  family  returned  to  England.  In  1561  young  Bodley  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow  of  Merton  in  1564, 
where,  unpaid,  he  lectured  in  Greek,  and  encouraged  the  study  of 
philosophy.  In  1569  he  was  chosen  Proctor,  and  subsequently 
acted  as  deputy  public  orator.  After  an  interval  spent  in  acquiring 
Hebrew,  Bodley  obtained  a  Crown  hcence  to  study  foreign  languages 
abroad.  On  his  return  in  1580,  he  was  appointed  gentleman-usher 
to  the  Queen.  Six  years  later  he  sat  in  Parliament,  first  for  Ports- 
mouth and  afterwards  for  St.  German's.  In  1587  he  married  Ann 
Ball,  a  rich  widow,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Carew  of  Bristol.  Entrusted 
with  the  commission  to  form  a  league  between  Frederick  II  of 
Denmark  and  certain  German  princes,  to  assist  Henry  of  Navarre 
against  France  and  Spain,  Bodley  discharged  his  task  so  well  that 
he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  Appointed 
in  1589  Queen's  Minister  in  the  Netherlands,  his  skill  and  tact  were 
exercised  "  in  composing  jealousies  and  discontents  "  among  EUza- 
beth's  counsellors  in  England.  Recalled  in  1596  to  his  great  relief, 
Bodley,  with  his  further  advancement  in  the  State  thwarted  by 
Burleigh  and  Essex,  retired  from  public  life.  In  1598  began  the 
epoch  of  his  career  which  has  made  him  famous.  Distressed  at 
the  decay  of  learning  in  his  university,  he  obtained  leave  to  restore 
the  library  founded  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  From  his 
own  resources  and  "  money  collected  from  his  great  store  of  honour- 
able friends,"  he  founded  at  Oxford  the  earliest  public  library  in 
Europe.  Opened  in  1602,  the  library  was  granted  in  1604  letters 
patent  by  James  I  to  be  called  Bodley 's  Library.  In  1611  its 
founder  endowed  it  with  a  farm  in  Berkshire  and  with  several  houses 
in  London.  Meanwhile  his  impaired  health  had  suffered  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whose  memory  he  placed  a  tablet  in  the  church 
of  S.  Bartholomew-the-Less,  Smithfield.  He  died  in  London, 
January  28,  1613,  and  was  buried  in  Merton  College  Chapel.  Bodley 
left  a  large  bequest  to  his  university  and  money  to  provide  mourning 
and  a  dinner.     He  wrote  his  Autobiography  in  1609. 
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March  3 
CHARLES   DIBDIN 

Charles  Didbix,   the  youngest  of  the  eighteen  children  of  a 
parish  clerk,  was  born  at  Southampton,  March  3,  1745.     From  a 
chorister  of  Winchester  Cathedral  he  became  a  singing  actor  at 
Covent   Garden   Theatre,    London,    and   composed   the   Shepherd's 
Artifice,  a  popular  pastoral.     In  1765  he  played  at  short  notice, 
amid  applause,  Ralph  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill.     Subsequently  he 
composed  the  music  for  Love  in  the  City,  and  for  Lionel  and  Clarissa, 
and  made  a  decided  hit  at  the  Drury  Lane  with  his  musical  setting 
to  the  Padlock.     He  continued  his  successes  with  The  Maid,  the 
Mistress,  the  Recruiting  Sergeant  and  the  Quaker.     He  also  wrote 
the   music  for  the   Shakespeare   Jubilee   at   Stratford.     Owing   to 
differences  with  Garrick,  he  quitted  Drury  Lane  and  exhibited  the 
Comic  Mirror,  a  satire  on  well-known  persons  of  the  day.     After 
two  years  in  France  and  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
at  a  salary  of  £10  a  week,  he  became  co-manager  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  for  which  he  wrote  musical  pieces  and  pantomimes,  till  dis- 
sensions closed  the  theatre.     In  1785  he  produced  at  Drury  Lane  his 
opera,  Liberty  Hall,  containing  the  songs  "  Jack  Ratlin,"  "  The  High- 
mettled  Racer,"  and  "  The  Bells  of  Aberdovey."    To  raise  funds  for 
a  visit  to  India,  he  made  a  tour  through  England,  described  in  The 
Musical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dihdin.     Rough  weather  compelled  the  ship  to 
put  in  at  Torbay,  whereupon  Dibdin  returned  to  London,     in  1789  he 
produced  at  Hutchin's  Rooms  "  table  entertainments,"  entitled  the 
Whim  of  the  Moment,  of  which  he  was  sole  author,  composer  and 
singer.     With  an  attendance  of  sixteen,  he  persevered  and  filled 
the  Lyceum  with  his  Oddities,   which  contained  "  To  Bachelors' 
Hall";   " 'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Rover";   "I  sailed  from  the 
Downs  in  the  Nancy";  and  "  Tom  Bowling,"  written  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  a  naval  captain.     This  entertainment  was  followed 
by  the  Wags,  which  ran  for  four  months.     In  1792  he  built  a  theatre 
in  Leicester  Place,  which  he  called  Sans  Souci.     In  1805  he  sold  his 
theatre  and  started  a  music-shop,  which  landed  him  in  bankruptcy. 
A  generous  public  j)urchased  him  an  annuity,  which  the  Governn\ent 
supplemented.     His  last  performance,  The.  Round  Robin,  was  given 
in  1811.     Dibdin  died  July  25,  1814,  at  Camden  Town,  where  he 
was  buried.     His  works  include  1400  songs,  30  dramatic  pieces, 
three  novels  and  the  Bi/stnndfr,  a  periodical.     His  cheery,  nautical 
songs  as.sisted  recruiting  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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WILLIAM   BRIGHT 

William  Bright  was  born  December  14,  1824,  at  Doncaster, 
where  his  father  was  town  clerk.  Educated  at  Southwell,  at  Rugby 
and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his 
college,  and  ordained  in  1848.  Three  years  later,  he  became  theo- 
logical tutor  and  Bell  lecturer  at  Glenalmond,  where  he  took  keen 
interest  in  the  Scottish  Church.  This  position  he  was  asked  to 
resign  in  1858,  on  account  of  a  casual  criticism  as  to  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  Reformation  settlement ;  a  criticism  he  justified 
in  an  essay  which  caused  the  college  authorities  to  regret  his  depar- 
ture. After  an  interval  as  tutor  at  University  College,  in  which 
he  accepted  an  honorary  canonry  at  Cumbrae,  he  was  appointed 
in  1868  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
Oxford  and  Canonry  of  Christ  Church  attached.  This  position 
afforded  scope  for  his  abilities,  and  he  became  known  for  his  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  Church  history  and  of  ancient  liturgies. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  university  and  city,  and 
it  was  through  his  munificence  that  S.  Margaret's  Church,  Oxford, 
was  built.  In  1878  he  was  chosen  Proctor  in  Convocation,  where 
his  speeches  always  commanded  respect.  Dr.  Bright  died  March  4, 
1901,  and  was  buried  in  Osney  Cemetery,  Oxford.  Unconventional, 
outspoken,  fond  of  children,  humorous,  impulsive,  loyal  to  truth. 
Bright  was  one  of  Oxford's  striking  personalities.  His  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  councils  and  of  patristic  literature  was  perhaps 
unrivalled.  As  a  lecturer  he  gave  of  his  best.  He  talked  as  though 
he  had  himself  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Early  Fathers,  and  wished 
others  to  share  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced.  His  powers  of 
description,  his  dramatic  skill,  together  with  his  quaint  gestures 
and  forcible  manner,  made  his  lectures  peculiarly  impressive.  His 
chief  relaxation  was  walking,  and  his  favourite  author  Dickens, 
whom  he  knew  by  heart.  His  works  included  the  Church  of  the 
Four  Councils,  Early  English  Church  History,  and  editions  of 
Eusehius,  Socrates,  Athanasius,  Augustine  and  Leo  the  Great,  Ancient 
Collects  and  Liturgies.  His  Hymns  and  Other  Verses  and  his  lona, 
and  his  well-known  hymns,  "  Once,  only  once  " ;  "  And  now,  0 
Father  " ;  "At  Thy  feet,  0  Christ,  we  lay  " ;  "  And  now  the  wants 
are  told,"  and  several  for  saints'  days,  show  that  he  possessed  the 
gifts  of  a  sacred  poet.  His  book  of  Private  Devotions  contains  prayers 
as  compact,  dignified  and  felicitous  as  those  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
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CORREGGIO 

Antonio  Allegri,  better  known  as  Correggio,  the  son  of  a  trades- 
man, was  born  at  Correggio  in  Modena,  May  6,  1494.  His  talent 
for  art  was  fostered  by  his  uncle,  and  directed  at  a  local  academy, 
where  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Enthroned 
Virgin.  In  1515-6  he  painted  the  Madonna  with  Child,  the  Sojourn 
in  Egypt  and  Christ  appearing  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  In  1520 
Correggio,  now  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Parma  school  of  painting, 
married  Girolama  Merlino,  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  of  rich  and  well- 
born family,  with  whom  he  lived  happily.  On  his  removal  to 
Parma,  he  executed  the  magnificent  frescoes  in  the  monastery  of 
S.  Paolo,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni.  He  also  painted  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  the  Madonna  della  Scodella,  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Placido  and  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Nativity  or  La  Notte. 
In  1523  he  painted  the  S.  Jerome  and  the  Martyrdom  ofS.  Sebastian. 
Commissioned  to  decorate  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  Correggio  painted 
on  its  cupola  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  considered  his 
masterpiece.  To  this  period  belong  some  fifty  paintings,  which 
include  Leda  and  Venus,  Mercury,  Venus  and  Cupid,  the  Magdalen 
Reading,  Ecce  Homo,  the  Virgin  of  the  Basket  and  the  Agony  in 
the  Garden.  Correggio  died  March  5,  1534,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Franciscan  Convent  of  the  Fratri  Minori  at  Correggio.  Among  the 
great  painters  of  Italy  Correggio  has  an  exalted  place,  yet  not 
so  much  for  imagination  as  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  treatment. 
His  women  and  children  have  a  wonderful  sweetness  of  expression, 
and  he  has  a  peculiarly  soft  manner  in  painting  hair.  With  a 
style  all  his  own,  a  "  Correggiosity,"  as  it  has  been  called,  his  subtle 
blending  and  gradation  of  colours  and  of  light  and  shade  invest 
liis  paintings  with  heavenly  light,  as  in  the  La  Notte,  where  the 
light  radiated  from  the  Sacred  Infant  to  the  angels  above  Him 
and  on  the  shepherds  in  the  foreground,  is  a  triumph  of  artistic 
skill.  He  is  less  conventional  than  other  painters  of  the  Lombard 
school.  His  domestic  scenes  are  full  of  sweet  simplicity  and  gentle 
vivacity.  He  is  skilful  in  the  expression  and  pose  of  his  subject. 
An  optimist  by  temperament  the  world  with  him  is  full  of  l)rightness, 
wiiich  accounts  for  his  aiTected  and  forced  conception  of  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  life,  as,  e.  g.,  in  his  Ecce  Homo. 
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WALTER   RALEIGH 

Walter  Raleigh,  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  squire,  was  born  at 
Hayes  Barton  in  March  1552.  Educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
he  began  in  1569  his  military  career  in  the  cause  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  subsequently  fought  in  Holland  against  the 
Spaniards.  In  1576  he  set  out  to  explore  the  New  World,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  in  North 
America.  On  his  return  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in 
Ireland.  Probably  already  known  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Raleigh 
owed  his  introduction  to  court  to  the  well-known  incident  of  the 
cloak.  In  1583  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland,  and,  in  1584,  of  Okakoke,  near  North 
Carolina,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Virginia.  On  his  return 
Raleigh  received  a  knighthood,  a  monopoly  to  sell  wine  throughout 
the  kingdom  and  an  estate  in  Ireland.  Appointed  Seneschal  of 
Cornwall,  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Exeter,  Raleigh  was  nominated,  upon  the  threatened  Spanish  in- 
vasion, Lieutenant-General  of  Cornwall  and  Protector  of  Portland. 
Owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  life-long  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
but  chiefly  because  of  his  secret  marriage  with  EUzabeth  Throg- 
morton,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  in  1590.  Released  in  1594,  Raleigh  was  granted  the  manor 
of  Sherborne  and  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 
Restless,  extravagant  and  ambitious  he  sailed  to  Guiana,  defeated 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cadiz,  and  captured  Fayal.  In  1597  he  was 
appointed  Rear-Admiral  for  the  Island  Voyage  Expedition.  On 
the  accession  of  James  I,  Raleigh  was  at  Cecil's  instigation  deprived 
of  all  his  offices.  ImpUcated  in  a  plot  to  place  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  on  the  throne,  Raleigh,  after  a  trial  disgraced  by  the  scurri- 
lous abuse  of  Coke,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  sentenced 
to  death.  He  was,  however,  reprieved  and  confined  in  the  Tower 
twelve  years,  where  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  It  displays 
wide  reading,  and  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  second  Mace- 
donian War.  In  1617  he  was  granted  leave  to  sail  to  Guiana  to 
open  a  gold-mine  there,  but  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  Spaniards, 
in  which  he  lost  his  son,  and  the  mutiny  of  his  crew,  compelled 
his  return.  The  Spanish  ambassador  now  demanded  his  execution, 
which  took  place  October  29,  1618.  He  met  his  death  with  dignity 
and  was  buried  in  S.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  potatoes  and  tobacco  into  England. 
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THOMAS   AQUINAS 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  born  about  1225  at  Roccasecca,  near 
Naples,  the  castle  of  his  father,  Landulf,  Count  of  Aquino.  From 
the  school  at  Monte  Cassino,  he  entered  the  university  of  Naples, 
and  subsequently  that  of  Paris.  His  resolve  to  become  a  monk 
was  thwarted  by  his  mother,  as  derogatory  to  the  family,  but 
subsequently  (1242)  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  order  of  S.  Dominic. 
Sent  to  the  University  of  Cologne,  Thomas  attended  the  lectures  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  a  famous  Dominican,  whom  he  followed  to  Paris. 
His  silent,  absorbed  interest  in  the  utterances  of  his  teacher  led 
his  fellow-collegians  to  call  him  the  "  Dumb  Ox,"  to  whom  the 
professor  replied,  "  If  the  dumb  ox  should  take  to  bellowing,  he 
will  perhaps  fill  the  world  with  his  music."  On  his  ordination, 
Thomas  settled  at  Paris,  then  disturbed  by  a  feud  between  the 
university  and  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  had  founded 
theological  chairs  of  their  own,  and  obtained  power  to  grant  degrees. 
As  this  Papal  concession  deprived  the  university  of  fees  and  privi- 
leges and  impaired  its  discipline,  it  was  only  after  a  hard  struggle 
that  the  "  orders  "  gained  the  day.  In  this  controversy  Thomas 
took  no  part,  since  several  eminent  bishops  sided  with  the  university 
against  the  friars.  Meanwhile  his  powers  as  a  disputant  had  become 
marked,  and  offers  of  high  preferment,  including  the  archbishopric 
of  Naples,  were  declined  by  him.  His  scholarly  lectures,  his  ascetic 
life,  and  lack  of  worldly  ambition  made  him  a  spiritual  power  in 
Paris  and  the  confessor  of  the  king  (S.  Louis),  who  consulted  him 
on  State  affairs.  In  1263  Thomas  attended  the  chapter  of  the 
Dominican  order  in  London.  Having  a  presentiment  that  his  end 
was  near  he  quitted  Paris  for  Naples,  but  succumbed  to  fever  at 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Fossa  Nuova,  March  7,  1274.  He  was 
Iniried  at  Toulouse.  Among  his  numerous  treatises,  the  best 
known  is  his  Hmnma  TheologicB,  which  is  Christian  morality  reduced 
to  a  system.  There  arc  (he  says)  two  sources  of  knowledge,  Revela- 
tion, and  the  truths  of  human  reason.  In  his  theology  he  held  that 
the  Incarnation  was  due  to  the  Fall,  and  that  Divine  grace  is  irre- 
sistible. His  followers  were  called  Thomists.  The  patron  of 
learning  and  the  writer  of  Patuje  Lingua  ("  Now  my  tongue  "), 
Thomas  Afjuinas  is  kncnvn  as  the  "  Angelic  Doctor."  He  was 
canonized  in  1323. 
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HECTOR   BERLIOZ 

Hector  Berlioz,  the  son  of  a  physician,  was  born  at  Cote-Saint- 
Andre  in  Isere,  France,  December  11,  1803.  Sent  to  Paris  to  study 
medicine,  his  passion  for  music  caused  him  to  become  a  singer  in 
the  Chorus  of  Gymnase,  and  to  enter  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  wrote  a  cantata,  the  Arab  Steed,  but  was 
bidden  by  his  instructor  to  leave  such  ambitious  works  to  com- 
petent musicians.  Nothing  daunted,  Berlioz  wrote  a  Mass,  for 
which  he  received  1200  francs.  In  1826  he  composed  an  opera, 
Les  Francs  Juges,  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  Unsuccessful  in 
his  competition  for  the  Grand  Prix  of  Rome,  Berlioz  earned  a 
scanty  living  as  a  teacher  of  the  flute  and  guitar,  and  was  urged  by 
his  father  to  resume  the  more  profitable  study  of  medicine.  In 
1833  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  Henrietta  Smithson,  who  was  acting 
Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  and  composed  for  her  several  overtures  full  of 
passionate  melody.  Their  marriage,  however,  proved  unhappy, 
and  they  separated.  In  1840  Berlioz  won  the  Grand  Prix  with 
his  third  efiort,  and  gave  a  concert  at  which  his  Sym'phonie  Fantasique 
brought  the  house  down.  "  To  crown  my  happiness,"  he  says, 
"  Paganini  was  there,  the  colossus  among  giants  in  the  world  of 
music."  In  1841  Berlioz  married  Mdlle.  Recio,  but  was  heart- 
broken by  her  death  shortly  afterwards.  His  Harold  in  Italy 
brought  him  20,000  francs  from  Paganini,  with  the  command  to 
become  the  "  second  Beethoven."  Other  works  composed  by 
Berlioz  were  the  March  of  the  Pilgrims  (written  in  two  hours),  a 
Requiem  for  those  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantine,  for  which 
he  received  from  the  State  3000  francs;  a  Funeral  Symphony  for 
the  victims  of  the  "  Three  Days  "  in  1830;  and  an  opera,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  subsequently  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1844 
he  gave  a  concert  in  Paris  with  1020  instrumentalists.  In  1845 
BerUoz  toured  in  Germany  and  wrote  his  Damnation  of  Faust. 
After  a  month  in  London  in  1847,  he  wrote  the  Childhood  of  Christ, 
a  sacred  trilogy  of  great  beauty.  In  1854  his  first  wife  died.  Over- 
come with  bitter  regrets,  and  disappointed  at  the  cold  reception  of 
the  Trojans,  Berlioz  became  henceforward  morbid  and  misanthropic. 
He  died  March  8,  1869,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pere-la-Chaise  Ceme- 
tery, Paris.  A  perfect  musical  colourist,  Berlioz  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  for  the  employment  of  various  musical  instruments. 
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CHARLES   KNIGHT 

Charles  Knight,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  March  15, 
1791,  at  Windsor,  and  educated  at  Ealing.  It  was  a  stirring  epoch. 
"  Well  do  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  how  we  schoolboys  shivered  at 
the  talk  of  Napoleon's  invasion.  Our  games  were  of  a  military 
character,  and  we  sang  '  Rule  Britannia '  every  day."  Taught 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  he  became  a  reporter  to  a  London  daily 
paper  and  attended  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  heard  Brougham 
and  Canning.  "  Newspapers,"  he  says,  "  were  then  more  seriously 
taxed  than  any  other  commodity,  except  salt."  Notwithstanding 
this  obstacle,  Knight  started  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express  in  1812. 
Three  years  later  he  married  ]Miss  Vinicombe.  In  1820  appeared 
the  Plain  Englishman,  a  monthly,  which  ran  for  three  years.  He 
also  printed  the  Etonian.  A  visit  to  some  old  Etonians  at  Cam- 
bridge led  to  the  starting  of  Knight's  Quarterly,  to  which  Macaulay 
contributed.  The  British  Almanack  and  Conqmnion  was  his  next 
venture,  published  "  to  make  knowledge  a  common  possession  and 
to  counteract  the  vicious  and  impudent  almanacks  which  misguide 
the  ignorant."  To  remove  the  then  prevalent  prejudices  against 
machinery  Knight  produced  in  1835,  at  his  new  works  at  Ludgate 
Hill,  the  Results  of  Machinery.  The  success  of  these  publications 
induced  him  to  launch  his  Penny  Magazine,  containing  articles 
by  the  ablest  men  of  that  day,  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  W^ith 
this  '■  literary  marvel  "  appeared  the  Penny  Cyclopwdia,  which 
crippled  his  resources,  because  of  the  paper  duty,  a  tax  which  killed 
the  Penny  Magazine  in  1838.  The  Athenceum  says  that  Knight 
spent  on  the  Cycloprrdia  £42,000,  of  which  the  Excise  took  £16,500. 
Other  works  published  by  him  were,  the  History  of  London,  a 
Pictorial  Shakespeare,  Half-Hours  ivith  the  Best  Authors,  Old  English 
Worthies,  the  Pictorial  Museum  of  Nature,  and  the  Pictorial  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts.  In  1855  he  began  the  Pojmlar  History  of  England, 
the  first  history  of  the  English  people  ever  publislied.  His  Passages 
of  a  Working  Life  During  Half  a  Century  and  his  Struggles  of  a  Book 
were  biographical  records.  Charles  Knight  died  March  9,  1873, 
at  Addlestone,  Surrey,  where  he  was  buried.  His  name  is  honoured 
as  a  public  educator,  who  published  useful,  healthy  literature  and 
took  the  risk  of  failure.  Though  he  made  many  ])eoi)le  wiser,  he 
died  a  poor  man.  We  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  "  Good  Knight !  " 
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JOHN   BACCHUS   DYKES 

John  Bacchus  Dykes,  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of  a  bank- 
manager,  was  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  March  10,  1823.  A 
sensitive  child,  he  was  taught  music  by  the  organist  of  S.  John's 
Church,  whom  he  assisted  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1841  his 
father  removed  to  Wakefield,  and  sent  him  to  school  there.  Three 
years  later  the  youth  entered  S.  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Professor  Walmisley,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  first  amateur  musicians  at  the  university. 
He  twice  declined  the  Presidentship  of  the  Cambridge  Musical  Society. 
Ordained  in  1847  to  the  curacy  of  Malton,  Yorkshire,  he  was 
appointed  two  years  later  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Durham. 
For  six  months  he  relieved  the  aged  organist  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1850  he  married  Susan  Kingston,  and  settled  at  Hollingside 
Cottage,  Durham.  He  gave  the  name  Hollingside  to  the  tune  he 
composed  for  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul."  In  1861  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Mus.Doc.  from  the  University  of  Durham, 
for  which  he  was  presented  by  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley.  A  year 
later,  he  became  vicar  of  S.  Oswald's,  Durham,  where  he  gained 
the  affection  of  his  people  by  his  assiduous  labours  and  self-denying 
life.  His  troubles  began  with  his  bishop's  refusal  to  license  his 
curate  in  1873,  on  account  of  the  ceremonial  usages  at  S.  Oswald's. 
Broken  by  single-handed  work,  worry  and  domestic  sorrow,  he 
died  January  22,  1876.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Oswald's.  Small 
and  slight  in  build,  with  winning  manner  and  retiring  disposition. 
Dykes  obtained  almost  world-wide  celebrity  for  his  hymn-tunes, 
which  are  melodious,  simple  and  suitable  to  the  words.  They 
include,  "  Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save  " ;  "  Fierce  raged  the 
tempest  "  ;  "  Nearer,  my  God  "  ;  "  Our  Blest  Eedeemer  " ;  "  The 
King  of  Love";  "Through  the  night  of  doubt";  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy  " ;  "  Lead,  kindly  Light " ;  "  How  bright  those  glorious 
spirits  shine";  "Saviour,  again  to  Thy  dear  Name."  He  con- 
tributed 55  tunes  to  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern;  28  to  Chope's 
Hymn  Book ;  6  to  the  Hymnal  Companion ;  and  over  150  to  children's 
and  other  hymn  books.  He  also  wrote  the  music  to  the  carol 
"  Sleep,  Holy  Babe."  Dr.  Dykes  published  a  work  on  the  har- 
monious rendering  of  Divine  Service.  His  favourite  piece  was 
Orlando  Gibbon's  Silver  Swan.  In  addition  to  his  musical  reputa- 
tion, Dr.  Dykes  was  esteemed  as  a  theologian,  as  a  thoughtful 
preacher,  and  as  a  discreet,  practical,  spiritual  adviser. 
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TORQUATO   TASSO 

ToRQUATO  Tasso,  the  son  of  a  literary  man  of  good  family,  was 
bom  at  Sorrento,  March  11,  1544.  After  studying  at  Venice  and  at 
Padua,  he  composed  in  1561  his  Rinaldo,  a  poem  founded  on  the 
romances  of  Charlemagne.  While  at  the  University  of  Bologna 
he  began  in  1563  his  immortal  poem  Gerusalemme  Lihemfa.  Arrested 
on  a  false  charge  of  having  libelled  his  university,  Tasso,  on  his 
release,  resumed  work  on  his  poem,  collecting  with  immense  labour 
materials  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.  During  his  attach- 
ment to  the  court  of  Cardinal  Luigi  D'Este  at  Ferrara  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Duke  Alphonso,  and,  much  to  the  Cardinal's 
annoyance,  was  introduced  to  Charles  IX  of  France.  In  1573  he 
produced  his  drama  Aminta,  which  added  to  his  reputation.  Having 
submitted  his  Gerusalemme  to  various  scholars,  Tasso,  in  reply  to 
their  criticisms,  published  his  Poetical  Letters,  which  furnish  a  key 
to  that  epic  work.  Meanwhile,  he  was  seized  by  terrible  depression, 
due  to  unrequited  love,  the  envy  of  his  supposed  friends,  his  own 
morbid  sensitiveness,  and,  above  all,  the  surreptitious  publication 
of  his  uncorrected  poem.  Fearful  that  his  works  were  being  de- 
nounced to  the  Holy  Inquisition,  Tasso  submitted  them  in  person 
to  the  Inquisitor  of  Bologna,  begged  forgiveness  if  they  contained 
heresy,  and  obtained  absolution.  On  his  recovery,  he  returned  to 
Ferrara,  but  the  Duke  Alphonso,  no  longer  friendly,  ordered  his 
confinement  in  the  Hospital  of  S.  Anne.  In  1586  Tasso  completed 
his  father's  poem  Floridante,  and  his  own  tragedy  Torrismondo, 
and  corrected  his  Gerusalemme,  cutting  out  of  it  all  the  praises 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  House  of  Este.  After  various  wanderings, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  completed  Gerusalemme  Conquistata, 
dedicating  it  to  Cardinal  Cinzio,  through  whose  interest  he  received 
in  1594  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Poet  Laureate  by  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  The  solemn  coronation  in  the  Capitol  was,  however, 
postponed  till  April  25  next  year,  to  give  greater  splendour  to  the 
ceremony.  Shattered  in  health,  though  cheered  in  heart,  Tasso 
retired  to  the  convent  of  S.  Onofrio,  where  he  died  on  the  very  day 
of  his  proposed  coronation,  lie  was  buried  in  the  convent.  Tall  and 
well-proportioned,  with  dark  com])le.xion,  penetrating  gaze,  im- 
patient and  irascible,  he  severely  tried  his  friends,  and  made  enemies  of 
those  who  were  jealous  of  his  abilities.  His  Gerusalemme,  an  idealized 
story  of  the  First  Crusade,  is  the  finest  poem  in  Italian  literature. 
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RICHARD   STEELE 

Richard  Steele,  son  of  the  secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  (Ormond),  was  born  in  Dublin,  March  12,  167L  Educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he  quitted  his 
university  without  a  degree  to  enlist  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
thereby  forfeited  an  estate  in  Wexford.  Fond  of  pleasure,  Steele 
wrote  "  for  his  own  admonition  "  the  Christian  Hero,  on  the  value 
of  religion.  In  1702  he  produced  The  Funeral,  a  comedy,  played 
at  Drury  Lane,  with  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  the  cast.  After 
writing  the  Tender  Husband  and  the  Lying  Lover,  comedies,  Steele 
was  appointed  Gazetteer,  and  Gentleman-Usher  in  the  household 
of  Prince  George.  In  1705  he  married  Margaret  Stretch,  a  rich 
widow  who  died  the  following  year.  In  1707  he  married  a  Miss 
Scurlock,  also  a  lady  of  means.  As  his  office  of  Gazetteer  gave  him 
the  monopoly  of  official  news,  Steele  projected  in  1709  the  Taller, 
containing  public  news  and  essays,  issued  thrice  a  week,  at  the 
cost  of  one  penny.  To  this  periodical  Addison  contributed.  For 
his  support  of  the  Whigs,  Steele  received  the  Commissionership  of 
Stamps,  but  lost  the  Gazetteership,  which  brought  the  Taller  to 
an  end.  In  its  place  he  started  the  Spectalor  on  March  1,  1711, 
a  daily  journal,  continued  to  December  6, 1712.  A  third  periodical, 
the  Guardian,  was  founded  by  him  in  March  1713  and  reached 
175  numbers.  When  it  ceased,  the  Speclalor  was  revived.  Mean- 
while Steele,  elected  to  Parliament  for  Stockbridge,  was  expelled 
for  libel,  but  was  afterwards  returned  for  Boroughbridge.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I,  he  was  made  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Stables, 
knighted,  and  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  In 
1722  Steele  produced  the  Conscious  Lovers,  a  successful  comedy, 
which  enabled  him  to  meet  his  creditors,  Addison  included.  After 
residing  in  turn  at  Hampton,  Bloomsbury  Square  and  Haverstock 
Hill,  and  holding  the  office  of  Forfeited  Estates  Commissioner  in 
Edinburgh,  he  retired  to  Tylgewyn,  Carmarthen,  where  he  died 
September  1,  1729.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's  Church,  Carmar- 
then. Remarkably  handsome,  with  engaging  manners,  Steele 
wrote  carelessly,  but  effectively.  His  heroes  are  always  gentlemen, 
and  his  heroines  virtuous  women.  A  zealous  Whig  and  Erastian, 
good-natured  and  chivalrous,  "  Poor  Dick  "  was  kept  in  a  chronic 
state  of  debt  by  his  extravagance.  He  is  the  father  of  periodical 
literature. 
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JOSEPH   PRIESTLEY 

Joseph  Priestley,  the  son  of  a  woollen  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Fieldhead,  Yorkshire,  March  13,  1733.  Educated  at  Daventry 
for  the  Calvinistic  ministry,  where  he  excelled  in  Oriental  languages 
and  mathematics,  he  was  unhappy  at  the  absence  from  his  mind 
of  an  assurance  that  he  was  numbered  among  the  elect.  In  1755 
he  became  the  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Needham  Market  in 
Suffolk,  where  owing  to  his  Arian  views,  to  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  and  the  poverty  of  his  congregation,  he  received  a  miserable 
pittance.  After  a  ministry  of  three  years  at  Nantwich,  he  held  a 
mastership  in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington,  where  he 
wrote  his  History  of  Electricity.  In  1762  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  Wilkinson,  a  Wrexham  ironmaster.  In  1767 
he  took  charge  of  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  but  continued  his  studies 
in  science,  and  produced  his  Discoveries  of  Vision,  Light  and  Colour 
and  his  Chart  of  History.  In  1770  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  Essay  on  Government  procured  him  the  LL.D. 
degree  from  Edinburgh  University.  For  seven  years  Priestley 
was  engaged  as  librarian  at  Bowood,  Wilts,  to  Earl  Shelburne,  but 
was  pensioned  off  by  his  patron  on  account  of  his  heretical  and 
revolutionary  opinions.  He  thereupon  accepted  a  pastoral  charge 
at  Birmingham  in  1779,  where  he  published  his  History  of  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity.  Priestley  also  published  treatises  in  support 
of  Socinianism  and  a  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  His  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England  and  his  defence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  provoked  a  riot  in  which  his  laboratory 
was  destroyed.  He  declined  a  seat  in  the  French  National  Con- 
vention, and  removed  to  Hackney.  Slighted  by  the  literary  world 
and  nervous  as  to  his  safety,  he  followed  his  sons  to  America  in 
1794.  He  died  at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  February  6, 
1804,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  Quakers'  cemetery.  Tall,  slim, 
with  stately  manner,  high-principled,  benevolent  and  unconven- 
tional, Priestley  was  eminent  as  a  scientist  and  ])]iilosopher.  He 
discovered  oxygen  gas,  which  he  procured  from  red  oxide  of  mercury ; 
sulphurous  acid  gas ;  nitrous  oxide,  and  muriatic  acid  gas.  He  also 
demonstrated  the  power  of  electricity  in  the  combination  and 
decomposition  of  various  gases,  and  its  action  on  the  brain  and 
nerves  to  excite  muscular  movement.  His  theological  and  historical 
works  are  of  no  great  merit, 
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WILLIAM   CAXTON 

William  Caxton,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Tenterden, 
Kent,  in  1422.  Apprenticed  to  Kobert  Large,  a  London  silk  mercer, 
he,  on  his  master's  death,  went  abroad  in  1441,  and  subsequently 
set  up  business  for  himself  at  Bruges.  In  1453  he  was  admitted 
a  full  member  of  the  Mercers  Company.  In  1464  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  Edward  IV  of  England  and  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  record  of  this  treaty  describes  Caxton 
as  the  governor  of  the  "  English  nation,"  otherwise  the  "  Merchant 
Adventurers."  In  1469  he  became  financial  secretary  to  Margaret, 
sister  of  Edward  IV,  wife  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Interested  in  the  art  of  printing,  which,  invented  by  Gutenberg  of 
Mentz,  had  been  turned  to  profitable  account  by  Faust,  Caxton 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  this  occult  industry  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, as  he  tells  us,  probably  from  one  of  Faust's  workmen  at 
Cologne.  In  1471  he  printed  his  History  of  Troy,  which  he  had 
himself  translated  from  the  French,  the  first  English  book  ever 
printed.  With  his  friend  Mansion,  Caxton  set  up  a  printing-press 
at  Bruges  in  1472-5,  and  printed  the  Gmne  of  Chess  and  Quatre 
Derrenieres  Choses.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  printed  in 
1476-7,  was  the  first  English  book  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 
Early  in  1476  Caxton  returned  to  England,  and  set  up  his  press 
at  Westminster.  Here  he  printed  the  Sayings  of  Philosophers, 
translated  by  his  patron.  Lord  Rivers,  Polychronicon,  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Boethius'  Philosophy, 
Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  and  Malory's  Morte  D' Arthur.  In 
1483  he  printed  the  Golden  Legend,  a  huge  double-columned  work 
of  470  pages,  with  70  woodcuts,  the  cost  of  which  was  partly 
defrayed  by  Lord  Arundel.  In  all,  Caxton  printed  96  works,  of 
which  38  survive,  with  18,000  pages.  There  is  no  title-page,  but 
from  1487  he  used  his  initials  and  a  trade-mark.  He  died  March  14, 
1491,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 
There  is  no  extant  record  of  his  marriage,  or  of  the  birth  of  his 
children,  but  a  certificate  states  that  Gerard  Croppe,  separated 
from  Ehzabeth  daughter  of  William  Caxton,  made  certain  claims 
under  the  will  of  his  father-in-law.  Tall,  with  pointed  beard, 
silvery  hair  and  sad  expression,  Caxton  as  a  pioneer  united  in 
himself  nearly  all  the  occupations  connected  with  the  production 
of  literature,  author,  translator,  inkmaker,  compositor,  pressman, 
corrector,  binder,  publisher  and  bookseller. 
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HENRY   BESSEMER 

Henry  Bessemer,  the  son  of  a  French  engineer,  was  born  at 
Charlton,  Hertfordshire,  January  19,  1813.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  the  manufacture  of  gold  chains,  and  in  1830  went  up  to  London, 
where  he  made  experiments  with  fusible  alloys,  white  metal  and 
electro-plating,  and  exhibited  his  products  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
A  clever  draughtsman,  he  turned  his  hand  to  die-sinking  and  to 
the  embossing  of  metals,  for  which  he  found  a  good  sale.  Informed 
that  the  Government  was  defrauded  of  £80,000  a  year  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  stamps  affixed  to  deeds,  he  invented  perforated  dies 
for  the  defacement  of  such  stamps.  He  presented  his  patent  to 
the  Government  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a  permanent  office, 
which  did  not  materialize.  He  now  manufactured  pencils  out  of 
plumbago  waste,  and  improved  type-founding  and  engine-turning. 
In  1833  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Allen  of  Amersham. 
In  1838  he  constructed  a  type-composing  machine,  used  for  the 
Family  Herald,  whereby  5000  type  could  be  "  set  up  "  per  hour.  Sub- 
sequently he  produced  an  imitation  Utrecht  velvet,  and  specialized 
in  the  composition  of  bronze  powders  and  of  gold  paint.  During 
the  Crimean  War  he  invented  a  new  gun.  His  greatest  invention 
was  made  in  1856,  when  at  his  works  at  St.  Pancras  he  decarbonized 
cast-iron  by  forcing  a  blast  of  air  through  a  molten  mass  of  metal ; 
this  production  became  known  as  Bessemer  steel.  He  explained 
his  invention  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Cheltenham,  entitled  the  Mamifaclure  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel 
without  Fuel.  For  the  use  of  his  "  converter  "  he  received  £27,000 
from  various  ironworkers,  but  his  invention  in  their  hands  proved 
a  failure,  and  Bessemer  was  criticized  as  a  fraud.  In  1859  he  set 
up  his  works  at  Sheffield,  where  he  made  steel  boilers  for  the  engines 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  and  steel  rails  for 
European  and  American  railways.  In  1875  he  built  a  steamer 
with  a  large  saloon  suspended  on  pivots  to  prevent  sea-sickness, 
but  the  contrivance  failed  in  its  object.  Already  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  he  was  elected  in  1879  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  knighted.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Denmark  Hill, 
March  15,  1898,  and  was  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery.  High- 
principled,  modest,  generous,  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  Bessemer  by  his  study  of  metallurgical  subjects  in- 
augurated a  new  era  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
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PHILIP   MASSINGER 

Philip  Massinger,  the  son  of  the  house  steward  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  born  November  13,  1583,  at  SaUsbury.  Educated 
at  S.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  joined  the  Church  of  Kome 
and  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classics  (as  his  works  prove), 
he,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  attached  himself  to  a  theatrical  company 
in  London.  His  first  play,  the  Virgin  Martyr,  was  written  for 
Philip  Henslowe  in  1606.  After  a  period  of  disappointment  and 
poverty,  Massinger  co-operated  with  other  playwriters  in  London, 
the  names  of  Rowley,  Dekker,  Field,  Middleton  and  others,  being 
often  found  associated  with  his.  Some  of  his  best  plays  were  written 
in  partnership  with  Fletcher.  Of  the  thirty-seven  plays  written 
wholly  or  partly  by  Massinger,  only  half  are  extant,  and  consist  of 
tragedies,  comedies  and  romantic  pieces.  The  finest  of  them  are 
the  Fatal  Dowry,  the  Unnatural  Combat,  the  Roman  Actor  and  the 
Dicke  of  Milan,  tragedies ;  the  Old  Law  and  a  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,  comedies.  This  last  piece  has  been  performed  in  recent 
years,  its  principal  character  being  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  a  greedy, 
crafty  money-getter.  The  Bondmen,  the  Maid  of  Honour  and  the 
Picture  are  romantic  dramas.  Both  plot  and  style  are  marked 
with  lofty  dignity  and  healthy  sentiment,  when  we  consider  the 
mixed,  unrefined  audiences,  for  whose  amusement  he  was  engaged 
to  write  his  plays.  Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  dramatist, 
Massinger  realized  the  truth  of  the  couplet,  "  The  drama's  laws 
the  drama's  patrons  give ;  For  those  who  live  to  please,  must  please 
to  live."  His  plots  have  a  strong  political  flavour,  after  the  manner 
of  the  time.  He  is  at  his  best  in  describing  the  grief  of  good  people 
under  unmerited  misfortune,  though  his  heroes  are  too  immaculate, 
and  his  villains  too  fiendish.  His  prose  and  versification  are  as 
noble  and  fluent  as  his  plays  are  varied  and  interesting.  Free  from 
obscurities  and  archaisms,  his  language  is  copious,  pure  and  stately. 
Massinger  died  at  his  house  at  Southwark  Bridge,  March  16,  1639. 
"  He  went  to  bed  well,  but  was  dead  before  morning."  Followed 
to  his  grave  by  "  a  goodly  procession  of  comedians,"  he  was  buried 
in  S.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  by  the  side  of  Fletcher.  He 
left  a  widow  (maiden  name  unknown)  unprovided  for.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  largely  borrowed  his  style  from  Cervantes,  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote. 
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ANNA  JAMESON 

Anna  Browxell,  the  daughter  of  Denis  Murphy,  miniature 
painter,  was  born  in  Dublin,  May  17,  1794.  On  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  England,  she  was  educated  at  Hanwell,  and,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  became  governess  in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  the  chief  support  of  her  invalid  father.  In  1821 
she  was  introduced  to  Robert  Jameson,  a  barrister,  to  whom  she 
became  engaged,  but  the  engagement  was  broken  off  and  she 
resumed  her  professional  occupation.  During  her  travels  with 
her  pupil  in  Italy,  she  wrote  a  highly-coloured  narrative  of  her 
experiences,  published  in  182G  as  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee.  She 
also  kept  a  journal,  which  was  pubUshed  after  her  death.  After 
an  interval  as  governess  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Littleton  (afterwards 
Lord  Hatherton)  she  accepted  the  renewed  proposal  of  Jameson, 
and  lived  with  him  in  London.  The  marriage  proved  unhappy, 
and  with  her  consent  he  went  out  to  Dominica  as  puisne  judge. 
During  his  absence  Mrs.  Jameson  wrote  Loves  of  the  Poets,  Celebrated 
Female  Sovereigns  and  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  In 
1832  she  produced  Essays  on  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters,  a 
work  of  considerable  ability,  which  gained  her  lustre  as  a  "  guide  to 
Shakespeare  "  when  she  visited  Germany  the  following  year.  In 
1836  she  joined  her  husband  in  Canada.  After  two  years  she 
returned,  with  an  allowance  of  £300  a  year  from  her  husband,  now 
chancellor  of  the  province  of  Toronto.  In  1839  she  pubhshed 
Studies  and  Rambles  in  Canada  and  a  Companion  to  the  Picture 
Galleries  of  London.  In  1845  appeared  her  Memories  of  Italian 
Painters,  followed  by  Essays  on  Artistic  Subjects  in  Italy  and  the 
House  of  Titian,  her  best  work.  In  1847  she  went  to  Italy  to  collect 
materials  for  proposed  works  on  sacred  and  legendary  art.  Her  sub- 
sequent productions  included  Legends  of  Saints  and  the  Madonna. 
In  1854  to  her  great  grief  she  was  estranged  from  her  friend,  Lady 
Byron.  Left  in  straitened  circumstances  through  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Jameson  was  given  an  aiiimity  of  £100  by  a 
generous  public  and  a  Civil  List  pension  of  like  amount.  Her  last 
years  were  spent  in  works  of  charity.  She  died  March  17,  1860, 
and  was  buried  in  S.  Mary's  Churcliyard,  Ealing.  A  woman  of 
charming  personaUty  with  a  host  of  accomphshed  friends,  Mrs. 
Jameson  was  a  veritable  storehouse  of  learning  in  its  lighter  vein. 
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LAURENCE   STERNE 

Laurence  Sterne,  the  son  of  an  English  subaltern,  was  born 
at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  November  24,  1713.  Educated  at  Halifax 
Grammar  School  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  ordained 
in  1736  to  the  curacy  of  Buckden,  Lincolnshire.  Appointed  Vicar 
of  Sutton  near  York,  he  held  also  the  living  of  Stillington  and  a 
prebendal  stall  at  York  Minster.  In  1742  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lumley,  a  lady  of  means.  Fond  of  out-door  life,  a  fearless  rider, 
a  good  shot,  an  indifferent  farmer,  an  eccentric  preacher,  Sterne 
discharged  his  pastoral  duties  assiduously  and  found  indoor  re- 
laxation in  painting  and  fiddhng.  In  1747  he  issued  a  volume  of 
sermons  preached  at  S.  Michael-le-Belfrey,  York.  On  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  living  of  Coxwold,  he  pubUshed  in  1761  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy.  The  novelty  and  oddity  of  his 
style  caught  the  popular  fancy,  and  Sterne  became  the  idol  of 
fashionable  London.  The  characters  in  this  cleverly  drawn  romance 
give  us  a  good  idea  of  an  EngUsh  country  family  at  that  period. 
Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  Dr.  Slop,  Yorick  the  parson,  the  Widow 
Wadman,  and  Susanna,  are  portrayed  with  fine  humour,  while 
Mr.  Shandy  himself,  a  crotchety,  restless  philosopher,  is  delineated 
with  masterly  touch.  The  imaginary  hero,  Tristram,  never  makes 
his  appearance  at  all.  In  1765  Sterne  published  his  Sentimental 
Journey,  a  charming  narrative,  the  fruit  of  his  two  tours  to  France 
and  Italy  for  health's  sake.  Sterne  died  alone,  and  friendless,  in 
a  lodging-house  in  Bond  Street,  London,  March  18,  1768.  His 
clothes,  rings,  wig  and  personal  trifles  were  carried  off  by  the  nurse 
who  attended  him.  He  was  buried  in  S.  George's  Cemetery,  Bays- 
water  Koad.  Small  in  person,  with  sharp  features  and  thin  face, 
cynical  and  caustic  in  conversation,  Sterne  had  few  friends  and 
many  foes.  When  accused  of  amorous  friendships  with  women, 
he  replied,  "  The  past  is  over,  and  I  can  justify  myself  to  myself; 
can  you  do  as  much?  "  Delicate  pathos  and  fine  humour  appear 
in  his  works,  though  these  are  often  marred  by  affectation  and 
want  of  refinement.  He  excels  in  the  artistic  setting  of  his  narra- 
tive. His  essay  the  Miseries  of  Captivity  is  unsurpassed  for  tender- 
ness and  emotional  feeling,  which  were,  however,  purely  artificial  and 
not  prompted  by  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  As  a 
sentimentalist,  jester,  moralist  and  ostensible  philanthropist,  Sterne 
played  with  the  mingled  feelings  of  the  public  with  consummate  skill. 
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DAVID   LIVINGSTONE 

David  Livingstone,  the  son  of  a  grocer,  was  born  at  Blantyre, 
Lanark,  March  19,  1813.  Sent  at  ten  years  old  to  work  at  the 
cotton  mills,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  study,  and  offered  himself  in 
1838  to  the  London  j\Iissionary  Society.  Having  taken  his  degree 
in  medicine  at  Glasgow,  he  sailed  in  November  1840  for  Africa 
(not  China  as  he  hoped),  where  he  joined  Dr.  Robert  Moffat,  whose 
daughter  he  afterwards  married.  Forbidden  by  the  Boers  to  plant 
native  missions  in  the  Transvaal,  Livingstone  went  north  and  dis- 
covered Lake  Ngami.  This  discovery  made  him  determined  to 
explore  the  country  east  from  the  Atlantic  and  west  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  He  therefore  sent  his  wife  and  four  children  home,  and  spent 
four  years  in  the  interior  of  Central  Africa.  After  discovering  the 
Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  Livingstone  returned  in  1856  to 
England,  where  he  found  himself  famous  and  published  his  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Africa.  He  now  left  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  went  out  in  1858  as  British  Consul  for  East  Africa. 
While  exploring  the  Zambesi  he  discovered  its  tributary  the  Shire, 
and  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyasa.  His  denunciation  of  the  slave-trade 
offended  the  Portuguese  and  he  was  recalled  to  England,  leaving 
his  wife,  who  had  died  in  1862,  buried  in  Shupanga.  Having  pub- 
lished his  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  Livingstone  set  out  again, 
assisted  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  This  last  journey  was  his  hardest,  saddest,  most  painful 
and  least  fruitful.  After  discovering  Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero, 
he  went  to  Ujiji,  where  he  met  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  had  been  sent 
out  in  search  of  him.  He  died  at  Chitambo's  village  of  dysentery. 
May  1,  1873.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  April  18,  1874.  His  Last  Journals  appeared 
shortly  afterwards.  Among  African  travellers,  Livingstone  ranks 
as  the  greatest.  He  covered  an  immense  extent  of  country  hitlierto 
unvisited  by  the  white  man,  discovered  rivers  by  the  hundred  and 
mountain  ranges  by  the  score.  He  exposed  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade,  and,  urging  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  heal  this  "  open  sore  of  the  world,"  provided  a  mission-station 
for  Bishop  Mackenzie  on  the  Zambesi  in  1861.  Intrepid,  resource- 
ful, tactful,  dogged,  of  keen  intelligence  and  high  principle,  Living- 
stone was  an  ideal  explorer  of  the  hitherto  "  dark  continent." 
His  motto  was  "  Fear  God  and  work  hard." 
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XIMENES 

Gonzales  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  the  son  of  a  tax-collector,  was 
born  at  Tordelaguna  in  Castile,  March  20,  1437.  He  studied  philo- 
sophy, theology,  canon  and  civil  law  at  the  Schools  of  Alcala  and 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
tuition.  Ordained  in  1462  at  Rome,  his  talents  impressed  Pope 
Sixtus  IV,  who  granted  him  the  benefice  of  Uceda,  from  which  he 
was  ejected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  imprisoned  on  the 
ground  that  this  benefice  was  not  in  the  Pope's  gift.  In  1481 
Ximenes  received  a  chaplaincy  at  Siguenza  Cathedral.  Here  he 
studied  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  encouraged  by  his  bishop,  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  who  appointed  him  Grand  Vicar  of  the  Diocese.  Dissatisfied 
with  his  spiritual  life,  he  joined  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  retired 
to  the  Monastery  of  Castagnar,  where  for  some  years  he  lived  by 
strict  rule,  to  the  detriment  of  his  health.  In  1492  he  reluctantly 
accepted  the  office  of  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  was 
elected  prior  by  his  brother  monks.  Nominated  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Toledo  in  1495,  Ximenes  only  accepted  the  high  ofiace  on  con- 
dition that  he  lived  the  life  of  an  ascetic  monk,  although  Pope 
Alexander  VI  urged  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  to  follow  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  a  little  more.  In  1500  he  founded 
the  School  of  St.  Cyr  for  the  daughters  of  poor  nobles,  and  in  1508 
the  University  of  Alcala,  where  he  published  in  1517  the  first  Polyglot 
Bible,  the  Complutensian  (from  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala).  It 
consists  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint  Version 
with  Latin  translation,  the  Vulgate,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and  the 
Greek  Testament.  Dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X,  this  colossal  work, 
fifteen  years  in  the  press,  was  produced  at  the  expense  (50,000 
crowns)  of  Ximenes.  During  its  progress  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Moors  in  Granada,  and  of  the  natives  in 
the  West  Indies.  Appointed  Cardinal  of  Spain,  he  unsuccessfully 
invaded  Barbary  to  break  the  power  of  Mohammedanism.  During 
his  regency  of  Castile  for  the  youthful  Charles  V,  he  checked  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  administered  justice  rigidly,  and  placed  the 
national  finances  on  a  sound  basis.  He  died  November  8,  1517, 
and  was  buried  in  Toledo  Cathedral.  Far-seeing,  masterful  and 
severe  on  heretics,  Ximenes  is  best  remembered  as  the  patron  of 
learning  at  a  momentous  period. 
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ROBERT   SOUTHEY 

Robert  Southey,  the  son  of  a  draper,  was  born  at  Bristol, 
August  12,  1774.  A  precocious  boy,  who  read  Shakespeare  at  the 
age  of  eight,  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  Westminster  School,  but 
was  expelled  for  writing  against  flogging.  In  1792  he  entered 
Balliol  College,  where  he  "  read  as  he  pleased  and  learnt  to  row 
and  swim."  Intimate  with  Coleridge,  he  supported  his  scheme 
of  an  American  Utopia  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  In 
1795  Southey  published  his  Joan  of  Arc,  a  poem,  for  which  Cottle 
of  Bristol  gave  him  fifty  guineas.  In  this  year  he  accompanied 
his  uncle  to  Lisbon,  having  first  secretly  married  Edith  Fricker. 
On  his  return  he  studied  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  subsequently  began 
his  literary  career  at  Bristol  with  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Thalaba,  an  Arabian  poem,  and  Madoc,  an  epic  on  the  discovery  of 
America.  Provided  with  an  allowance  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Wynn, 
Southey  settled  permanently  at  Keswick,  where  he  produced  one 
hundred  works.  He  twice  declined  the  editorship  of  the  Times.  In 
1813  he  succeeded  Pye  as  Poet  Laureate.  For  a  short  period  he 
represented  Downton  in  Parliament.  In  1835  he  was  granted  a 
Government  pension  of  £300  a  year,,  but  declined  a  baronetcy.  Left 
a  widower  in  1837,  Southey  married  Catherine  Bowles,  the  poetess. 
After  several  years  of  mental  decay,  he  died  March  21,  1843,  and 
was  buried  in  Crosthwaite  Churchyard.  Of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, courtly  and  benevolent,  Southey  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
immersed  in  work.  Despite  his  incessant  toil  he  lived  on  the  verge 
of  poverty.  At  first  a  republican  and  semi-sceptic,  he  became  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Church  and  State.  The  surreptitious  publi- 
cation in  1827  of  Wat  Tyler,  a  revolutionary  piece  written  by  him 
when  at  Oxford,  greatly  annoyed  him.  His  prose  works  include 
the  Ldves  of  Nelson,  Wesley,  Cowper,  Bunyan  and  of  the  British 
Admirals,  the  History  of  Brazil,  the  History  of  the  Peninsxdar  War, 
a  Tale  of  Paraguay,  and  the  Book  of  the  Church.  The  Doctor  contains 
the  nursery  tale  of  the  Three  Bears.  His  poems  include  the  Curse 
of  Kehama,  a  tale  of  Hindoo  mythology,  the  Vision  of  Judgment, 
Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  Lord  William,  Mary,  the  Maid  of 
the  Inn,  the  Cataract  of  Lod&re  and  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.  His 
prose  is  clear,  polished  and  free  from  strain,  and  his  verse  simple, 
descriptive  and  imaginative. 
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ANTHONY   VAN   DYCK 

Anthony  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  a  silk  mercer, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  March  22,  1599.  Apprenticed  to  Van  Balen, 
a  miniature  painter,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  was  elected 
in  1617  a  master  of  the  guild  of  painters  of  S.  Luke.  Renowned 
as  a  portrait-painter,  his  first  sacred  picture  was  that  of  Christ 
Bearing  His  Cross.  In  1621  he  visited  London,  and  painted  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  James  I,  and  among  others  that  of  Van  der 
Geest.  While  in  Italy  in  1622  he  was  entertained  by  Cardinal 
BentivogUo,  whose  portrait  he  painted.  Subsequently  he  painted 
the  Markjrdom  of  S.  Peter,  the  Betrayal  of  Christ,  the  Thorn-croivned 
Christ,  the  Holy  Family,  the  Virgin  and  Saints  and  S.  Martin 
Dividing  his  Cloak.  In  1627  he  again  visited  England  and  painted 
Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria.  On  his  return  to  Antwerp,  Van 
Dyck  executed  with  life-size  figures  his  fine  Crucifixion,  the  Elevation 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Marriage  of  Blessed  Herman  Joseph.  He 
finally  settled  in  England  in  1632,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  court  painter,  with  knighthood  and  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 
While  on  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands  he  painted  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Deposition  of  Christ.  In  1635  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Ruthven,  and  lived  at  Blackfriars,  where 
he  died  December  9,  1641.  He  was  buried  in  Old  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Handsome,  with  distinguished  air,  sociable,  extravagant,  fond  of 
pleasure,  Van  Dyck  turned  out  a  surprising  amount  of  work  for  a 
man  aiflicted  with  lung  trouble.  His  numerous  portraits  of  Charles 
I,  of  his  queen  and  children,  are  marked  by  courtly  grace  and  re- 
finement. He  painted  the  portraits  of  every  distinguished  person 
in  England,  with  remarkable  fidelity.  He  is  peculiarly  successful 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  hands.  Before  he  painted  a  portrait 
he  would  meet  his  sitter  at  dinner,  and  observe  his  normal  pose 
and  expression  to  avoid  the  stiffness  of  a  mere  portrait.  Two  or 
three  hours  sufficed  even  for  a  master  portrait.  English  beauty 
and  form  eminently  suited  his  talent.  While  at  Haarlem,  he 
called,  as  a  stranger,  on  Frank  Hals  and  asked  him  to  paint  his 
portrait,  which  Hals  did.  Van  Dyck  thereupon  said  he  would  try 
his  hand  on  Hals,  which  he  did  so  well  that  Hals  said  that  only 
Van  Dyck  could  have  done  it,  whereupon  the  latter  made  himself 
known. 
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JOHN   SEBASTIAN   BACH 

John  Sebastl\n  Bach,  the  son  of  a  teacher  of  music,  was  born 
at  Eisenach,  Germany,  March  23  (or  21),  1685.  Taught  the  violin 
at  home,  he,  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  lived  with  his  brother, 
organist  at  Ohrdruf,  who  gave  him  music  lessons,  but  disparaged 
his  talent.  After  three  years  at  S.  Michael's  School,  Luneburg, 
Sebastian  became  organist  at  Arnstadt,  and  gained  renown  for  his 
performances  and  compositions.  In  1707  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  ^Miihlhausen,  and  married  Maria  Bach,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children.  Appointed  Court  organist  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar  in 
1708,  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  organ  and  concert  pieces.  In 
1717  he  became  music-director  to  the  Court  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Cothen,  with  a  salary  of  £80  a  year.  On  his  return  from 
Carlsbad,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  Prince  in  1720,  Bach 
learnt  that  his  wife  had  died  suddenly,  and  was  already  buried. 
Occupied  chiefly  in  directing  chamber-music,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  production  of  instrumental  music  and  invented  the  viola 
pomposa,  an  instrument  between  the  violoncello  and  viola.  In 
1721  he  married  Anna  Wulkens,  the  Court  trumpeter's  daughter, 
by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  She  rendered  him  great  as- 
sistance in  his  work  and  in  the  education  of  his  sons,  who  were 
all  musical.  At  this  period  Bach  wrote  Preludes  and  Fugues  which 
excited  universal  admiration.  In  1723  he  was  appointed  Cantor 
of  S.  Thomas'  School,  Leipzig,  and  music-director  of  the  two  chief 
churches.  Here  he  produced  chorus  works,  cantatas,  his  well- 
known  Passion  oratorios  and  a  mass  in  B  minor.  While  on  a 
visit  to  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam,  he  tried  all  the  organs 
and  pianofortes  in  that  town,  and  entranced  his  hearers  by  his 
improvi.sali(jn  on  given  themes.  His  Musical  Offering  was  written 
in  honour  of  his  visit.  On  his  return  to  Leipzig,  he  lost  his  sight 
through  an  unsuccessful  operation.  He  died  from  apoplexy, 
July  28,  1750,  and  was  buried  in  S.  John's  Church,  Leipzig.  Quiet, 
severe,  conventional,  happy  in  his  family  life,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  chief  object  of  existence.  Bach  revived  music  at  a  time  when 
it  was  languishing.  His  pianoforte  pieces  contained  a  new  feature, 
in  that  they  found  work  for  the  thunil)  and  the  little  finger.  He 
was  a  master  of  the  violin  and  a  skilled  contrapuntist.  His  com- 
positions exceed  400  in  iiuinber. 
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CHARLOTTE   MARY   YONGE 

Charlotte  Mary  Yonge  was  born  at  Otterbourne,  Winchester, 
August  11,  1823.     Educated  by  her  father,  a  retired  army  officer, 
she   was   taught  Latin,   Greek,    mathematics   and  nature   studies. 
French  and  German  she  acquired  from  a  local  tutor.     At  the  age 
of  seven  she  taught  in  the  Sunday  School.     At  fifteen  she  pubhshed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  a  romance.  Chateau  de  Melville,  after 
correction  by  her  vicar,  John  Keble,  who  prepared  her  for  confirma- 
tion.    In  1844  she  wrote  the  Ahhey  Church,   and  later    Kenneth, 
both  anonymously.     Her  first  work  of  merit,  the  H4ir  of  Redclyffe, 
appeared  in  1853,  the  profits  being  devoted  to  fitting  out  a  schooner, 
the  Southern  Cross,  for  Bishop  Selwyn.     This  work  enjoyed  great 
popularity,  and  was  read  with  interest  by  officers  and  men  at  the 
Crimea.     Heartsease  and  the  Daisy  Chain  followed,  the  profits  of 
the  latter  being  given  to  the  New  Zealand  Missionary  College.     In 
1851   she  founded  the  Monthly  Packet,   to  provide  young  people 
with  high  ideals.      Her  Cameos  from  English  History  were  lifelike 
sketches  of  historical  events  and  persons.     With  her  literary  labours, 
her  gardening,  her  daily  religious  teaching  in  the  school,  her  attend- 
ance at  the  daily  services,  and  her  huge  correspondence,  Miss  Yonge 
lived   a   useful,    peaceful   life.     Her   works   comprise    120   novels, 
twelve  biographies,   thirteen  translations  of  French  authors,   and 
hundreds  of  articles  for  magazines.     For  fifteen  years  she  edited 
the  Monthly  Sunday  Lessons  and  Mothers  in  Council.      She  died 
March  24,  1901,  and  was  buried  at  Otterbourne.     Tall,  with  hand- 
some features,  refined  expression,  dignified  manner,  shy  and  reserved. 
Miss  Yonge  lived  apart  from  the  outer  world  and  never  travelled. 
Hence  her  novels  have  their  limitations  and  unvarying  style  and 
diction.     They  bring  out  the  sacredness  of  duty,   the  honour  of 
noble  poverty,  the  dignity  of  character,  and  the  practical  value  of 
goodness.     All  her  heroes  are  pure-minded,  upright,  manly  men. 
She  does  not  handle  social  problems.     Her  descriptions  are  vivid, 
true  to  life  and  to  nature,  and  express  her  own  feelings,  likes  and 
dislikes.      A  born  teacher,   she  in  later  life  described  herself  as 
"  a  veteran  Sunday  School  teacher."     Her  fertile  pen  was  an  asset 
to  the  Oxford  movement.     Inclusive  of  those  already  mentioned, 
her  best  works  are  the  Clever  Wotnan  of  the  Family,  the  Dove  in 
the  Eagle's  Nest  and  the  Chaplet  of  Pearls.     Her  Life  of  Bishop 
Patteson  is  a  model  biography. 
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March  25 
JAMES   BRADLEY 

James  Bradley,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Sherbourne, 
Gloucestershire,  March  25,  1693.  Educated  at  Northleach  Grammar 
School,  he  graduated  in  1714:  from  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After 
studjdng  astronomy  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Pound,  Rector 
of  Wanstead,  a  friend  of  Newton,  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Aurora, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1718  he  com- 
piled his  Corrected  Tables  computing  the  orbits  of  comets.  Ordained 
in  the  following  year,  Bradley  was  nominated  by  Dr.  Hoadly, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bridstow.  He  was  also 
appointed  chaplain  to  that  bishop  with  the  benefice  of  Welfrie  in 
Pembrokeshire.  These  positions  he  resigned  in  1721  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford.  Three  years 
later  he  was  chosen  Lecturer  of  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Oxford. 
For  the  purpose  of  oljservation  he  resided  at  Kew  and  at  Wanstead. 
In  1727  he  published  his  theory  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  contained  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  viz.  that 
the  direction  in  which  a  star  is  seen  is  not  that  in  which  it  actually 
lies,  but  as  inclined  to  it  by  an  angle  depending  on  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  observation, 
and  the  ratio  of  its  velocity  to  that  of  light.  In  1742  he  succeeded 
Halley  as  Astronomer  Royal,  and  received  from  his  university  the 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1744  he  married  Susanna,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Peach  of  Chalford.  He  declined  the  Vicarage  of  Green- 
wich on  the  ground  that  his  special  studies  would  hinder  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  Meanwhile,  his  continued  study  of 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  had  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is  not  constant,  but 
oscillatory.  This  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis 
marks  an  epoch  in  astronomy.  In  1752  he  was  granted  a  Civil 
pension  of  £250.  Bradley's  last  observation  at  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory is  dated  September  1,  1761.  His  last  work  was  the  preparation 
of  instructions  for  his  assistant,  Mr.  Mason,  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus.  He  died  July  13,  1762,  at  Chalford,  Gloucestershire, 
and  was  buried  at  Minchinhampton.  Of  gentle,  taciturn,  benevo- 
lent disposition,  Bradley  was  a  member  of  almost  all  the  leading 
scientific  societies  of  Europe.  He  has  a  place  in  the  sun  among 
the  greatest  astronomers, 
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CECIL   JOHN   RHODES 

Cecil  John  Rhodes,  one  of  the  eleven  children  of  the  Vicar  of 
Bishop  Stortford,  was  born  July  5,  1853.  From  the  local  grammar 
school  he  went  out,  in  1870,  to  his  brother's  cotton  plantation  in 
Natal.  During  the  gold  fever  at  Kimberley  he  proved  a  bold,  yet 
prudent  speculator.  Desirous  of  a  university  career,  he  entered 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1873.  In  this  year  his  mother  died,  to 
his  deep  sorrow.  Compelled  by  ill-health  to  return  to  South  Africa, 
he  kept  intermittent  terms,  with  an  interval  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
till  he  took  his  degree  in  1881.  Successful  in  his  acquisition  of 
gold  and  diamond  mines,  he  formed  with  Barnato  the  De  Beers 
Mining  Company.  Impressed  with  the  fertility  of  South  Africa,  he 
urged  its  colonization  by  Englishmen,  and  dreamt  of  a  South  African 
federation  under  the  British  Crown,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Cape  Dutch.  In  1880  he  was  elected  for  Barkly,  which  he  repre- 
sented for  life.  Popular  with  the  natives,  he  feared  the  tyranny 
of  the  Dutch,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  disaster  of  Majuba  Hill. 
His  support  of  the  Basutos  gained  him  the  friendship  of  General 
Gordon.  His  service  on  the  Bechuanaland  Boundary  Commission 
secured  the  imperial  protectorate,  to  the  annoyance  of  President 
Kruger.  In  1889  the  territory  north  of  the  Transvaal,  described 
as  Rhodesia,  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  South 
African  Company.  To  open  out  this  vast  country  Rhodes  planned 
a  railway  from  Kimberley  to  Vryburg,  and  with  Dr.  Jameson 
extended  the  British  rule  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland. 
Elected  Premier  of  the  Cape  in  1890,  he  suggested  a  possible  railway 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo.  Although  officially  acquitted  of  com- 
plicity in  the  Jameson  raid,  he  resigned  the  premiership,  and  became 
joint-administrator  with  Lord  Grey  of  the  British  South  African 
Company.  After  opening  a  railway  from  Vryburg  to  Buluwayo, 
he  received  in  1899  the  D.C.L.  degree  from  his  university.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  he  hurried  to  Kimberley,  where  he 
remained  till  its  relief  (February  1900).  He  died  at  Muizenberg, 
March  26,  1902,  and  was  buried  on  Matoppos  Hill.  Of  gigantic 
stature,  with  massive  brow,  blue  eyes  and  light,  wavy  hair,  shy, 
with  an  affected,  autocratic  manner,  Rhodes  several  times  checked 
threatened  native  revolts  by  his  sheer  force  of  character.  Inter- 
ested in  education,  he  left  large  sums  to  assist  students  at  Oxford 
and  to  found  a  university  in  Rhodesia.  His  favourite  author  was 
Marcus  Aurelius. 
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GEORGE   GILBERT   SCOTT 

George  Gilbert  Scott,  was  born  July  13,  1811,  at  Gawcott, 
Bucks,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  From  a  private  school 
at  Chesham  he  entered  the  office  of  i\Ir.  Edmeston,  an  architect,  in 
London,  who  complained  that  his  pupil  wasted  time  in  sketching 
mediaeval  buildings.  When  the  youth  had  served  his  articles,  he 
joined  the  firm  of  Grissell  and  Peto,  London,  of  which  he  became 
superintendent,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Elected  architect  to  four 
poor-law  unions  in  1833  he  was  able  to  exercise  his  skill  in  designing 
workhouses.  In  183-1  he  became  partner  with  Mr.  Moffat  in 
London,  and  built  after  competition  his  first  church,  S.  Nicholas, 
Lincoln.  This,  Uke  several  which  he  built  afterwards,  was  without 
a  chancel.  Advised  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  to  study  Gothic 
architecture,  Scott  became  such  a  strong  advocate  of  it  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  revived  it  in  England.  In  1838  he  married 
Caroline  Oldrid.  Two  years  later  he  designed  the  Martyrs'  Memorial 
in  Oxford,  and  also  built  the  new  church  of  S.  Giles',  Camberwell, 
his  first  Gothic  church.  In  1812  he  restored  the  ancient  parish 
churches  of  Stafford  and  of  Chesterfield.  In  1844  he  was  appointed, 
after  open  competition,  architect  of  S.  Nicholas,  Hamburg,  a  church 
with  a  spire  480  feet  high.  Subsequently  he  was  chosen  architect 
of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  also  of  S.  John's  Cathedral,  Newfoundland. 
With  his  appointment  in  1849  as  architect  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
his  reputation  as  the  first  architect  in  England  was  established. 
From  this  year,  until  his  death,  Scott  was  fully  occupied  with  the 
restoration  of  half  of  the  cathedrals  and  many  of  the  principal 
parish  churches  of  England  and  Wales.  At  Oxford  he  restored 
New,  Merton  and  Exeter  colleges;  at  Cambridge  he  restored  S. 
John's  College,  and  at  Glasgow  designed  the  university  buildings. 
Among  other  buildings  designed  by  him  were  Kelham  Hall,  Lee 
Priory,  Preston  Town  Hall,  Leeds  Infirmary,  the  Prince  Albert 
Memorial,  the  Home,  Foreign,  India  and  Colonial  Olfices  and  the 
St.  Pancras  Midland  Hotel  and  Station,  London.  In  1861  Scott 
was  elected  a  Royal  Academician,  and  in  1863  was  knighted.  He 
died  -March  27,  1878,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
courtly  presence  and  manners,  painstaking  and  full  of  reverent 
affection  for  his  work,  Scott  aimed  at  reprodin  timi  lalhcr  than  at 
original  design.  Fond  of  fishing  in  his  early  days,  his  delight, 
latterly,  was  a  driving  tour. 
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March  28 
THERESA   DE   CEPEDA 

Theresa  de  Cepeda,  one  of  the  eleven  children  of  a  gentleman 
of  culture,  was  born  at  Avila,  Spain,  March  28,  1515.  In  her  youth 
she  was  marked  for  her  fine  complexion,  black  eyes,  dainty  dress 
and  perfumes,  and  her  love  of  romance.  Educated  at  a  local 
convent,  she  anticipated  marriage,  but,  at  the  persuasion  of  her 
uncle,  she  secretly  entered  the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Avila.  She 
found  the  discipline  lax,  and  the  life  of  its  200  sisters  unstimulating. 
Depressed  by  ill-health,  by  dislike  of  prayer,  and  by  fear  of  hell, 
she  began  her  noviciate  with  the  resolve  to  help  others  to  become 
holy,  even  if  she  did  not  become  so  herself.  The  crisis  of  her  life 
came  in  1534  with  the  death  of  her  father,  whom  she  nursed  in  his 
last  illness.  In  her  grief  she  read  S.  Augustine's  Confessions,  which 
imaged  her  own  soul.  Affected  by  the  painful  realism  of  a  figure 
of  the  Wounded  Christ  in  the  oratory,  she  fell  prostrate  in  tears 
before  it.  From  that  moment  she  was  converted.  In  a  later 
vision  she  saw  Christ  and  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Thou  shalt  no  more 
converse  with  men,  but  with  angels."  Derided  by  the  sisters  as 
one  bewitched,  she  was  comforted  by  an  angel  who  pierced  her  heart 
with  a  lance  touched  with  fire.  Convinced  of  the  need  of  reformed 
convents,  Theresa  obtained  from  Pope  Pius  V,  after  opposition 
and  delay,  leave  to  start  a  new  order  of  nuns.  In  1562  the  House 
of  Barefoots,  so-called  because  the  sisters  wore  sandals,  was  opened 
at  Avila.  They  slept  on  straw,  worked  with  their  needle,  abstained 
from  meat,  studied  cleanliness  and  lived  on  alms.  Meanwhile  her 
continued  visions  and  revelations  made  her  a  recognized  spiritual 
force.  By  the  authority  of  the  General  of  the  Carmelites,  Theresa 
travelled  through  Spain  for  fifteen  years,  and  founded  various 
houses.  In  1575  Pope  Gregory  XIII  forbade  the  extension  of  the 
reformed  houses,  ordered  Theresa  to  settle  at  some  one  centre, 
directed  her  writings  to  be  submitted  to  the  Inquisition  and  even 
imprisoned  her,  until  the  King  of  Spain  took  up  her  cause.  On 
her  release  she  founded  a  convent  at  Burgos,  and  though  broken 
in  health,  journeyed  to  Medina  to  check  abuses  there.  She  died 
September  29,  1582,  at  Alva,  where  she  was  buried.  Beatified  in 
1614,  she  was  canonized  in  1622.  Her  writings  include  the  Way 
of  Perfection,  the  Interior  Castle  and  an  Autobiogra2)hy. 
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March  29 
JOHN   KEBLE 

John  Keble  was  born  April  25,  1792,  at  Fairford,  Gloucester- 
shire. His  father  was  the  vicar  of  the  adjoining  village  of  Coin 
S.  Aldwin's.  Educated  at  home,  he  gained  in  1806  a  scholarship 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  Oriel  in  1811.  Ordained  in  1815,  Keble  took  charge  of  East 
Leach  and  Burthorpe  during  his  vacations.  After  six  years'  work 
as  tutor  at  Oriel,  he  returned  to  Fairford,  where  he  assisted  his 
father  and  served  the  curacy  of  Southrop,  an  adjacent  hamlet. 
In  1824  he  declined  the  only  preferment  ever  offered  him,  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Barbados,  though  he  was  "  dazzled  by  it."  On 
June  21,  1827,  appeared  anonymously  the  Christian  Year,  which 
at  once  became  a  favourite  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  poetry, 
its  devotional  tone  and  its  helpful  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
life.  It  was  published  by  Keble  in  deference  to  his  father's  wish 
and  the  entreaties  of  friends.  Enshrined  in  it  are  his  well- 
known  hymns,  "New  every  morning";  "Sun  of  my  soul"; 
"  Blest  are  the  pure  in  heart  " ;  "  When  God  of  old  " ;  "  There  is  a 
book."  Keble  declined  nomination  to  the  Provostship  of  Oriel, 
but  accepted  the  post  of  examiner  for  the  Civil  Service  to  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford.  On  July  14,  1833,  Keble  preached  the  famous  sermon 
at  S.  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  National  Ajwstasy,  which  inaugurated  the 
Tractarian  movement.  During  the  autumn  he  convened  a  meet- 
ing in  his  rooms  at  Oriel  to  discuss  the  preparation  of  Tracts  for 
the  education  of  churchpeople.  In  1835  he  married  Charlotte 
Clarke  and  became  Vicar  of  Hursley-cum-Otterbourne,  Winchester. 
Here  with  daily  services,  daily  catechizing  in  school,  pastoral 
visiting ;  the  preparation  of  sermons,  of  lectures,  of  Hooker's  Works, 
of  the  ProBlerAiones  for  his  university,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  Library 
of  the  Fathers,  Keble  lived  a  busy,  tranquil  life.  In  1841  he  resigned 
the  Poetry  Professorship.  In  1845  appeared  his  Lyra  Innocentium, 
poems  "  on  children,  their  ways  and  privileges."  From  the  profits 
of  this  work  he  rebuilt  Otterbourne  Church.  In  1848  he  rebuilt 
Hursley  Church.  In  1863  he  published  his  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson. 
He  died  at  Bournemouth,  March  29,  1866,  and  was  buried  at  llursley. 
Short,  plain-featured,  with  a  beautiful  expression,  Keble  was 
lovable,  with  a  vein  of  humour,  enthusiastic,  impetuous,  humble- 
minded,  and,  with  his  spiritual  insight,  thoroughly  practical. 
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JOHN   CONSTABLE 

John  Constable  was  bom  at  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  June  11, 
1776.  Educated  at  Lavenham  School  and  at  Dedham  Grammar 
School,  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  mill,  and  devoted  his  spare 
time  in  copying  drawings.  In  1795  he  began  to  study  art  in  London 
under  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.  In  1802  Constable  exhibited  his 
first  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was  commended  by 
Benjamin  West.  In  1804  he  painted  two  altar-pieces,  Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children  and  the  Last  Supper.  Realizing  that  his 
happiest  efforts  were  his  paintings  from  nature,  he  returned  to 
Dedham  and  resumed  his  landscape  pictures,  which  he  sold  to  his 
friends.  In  1806  he  exhibited  his  picture,  H.M.S.  "  Victory  "  at 
Trafalgar,  which,  with  his  Boys  Fishing  and  the  Windmill,  made 
him  famous.  In  1816  he  married  Maria  Bicknell,  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  solicitor,  and  settled  at  Hampstead.  In  1817  he  produced 
his  Flafford  Mill,  and  was  afterwards  elected  an  A.R.A.  Three 
fine  paintings  followed,  the  White  Horse,  Waterloo  Biilge  and 
Stratford  Mill  (the  last-named  was  sold  in  1895  for  £9000).  In 
1821  Constable  painted  the  Hay  wain,  which  was  bought  by  a 
Frenchman  and  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  where  it  was 
passionately  admired.  Two  years  later  he  produced  his  Salisbury 
Cathedral  and  the  Boat  in  the  Loch.  Meanwhile  commissions  for 
paintings  flowed  in  plentifully,  for  which  he  received  sums  from 
100  guineas  and  upwards.  In  1825  Constable  painted  the  Leaping 
Horse,  which  some  consider  his  best,  though  others  prefer  the  Marine 
Parade,  Brighton,  painted  in  1827.  In  1829  he  was  elected  an  R.A., 
an  honour  which  he  regarded  as  long  delayed.  His  last  pictures 
were  full  of  excellence — the  Valley  Farm,  the  Cornfield,  the  Mound 
of  Old  Sarum,  the  Cenotaph  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Arundel 
Castle.  In  1836  Constable  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
landscapes.  He  died  March  31  (or  30),  1837,  and  was  buried  in 
Hampstead  Churchyard  beside  his  wife,  whose  death  in  1828  com- 
pletely broke  his  heart.  Tall  and  handsome,  with  blunt,  independent 
manner,  a  slow,  painstaking  worker,  who  disliked  publicity  and 
patronage.  Constable  was,  latterly,  unduly  depressed  at  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  his  work  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-craftsmen. 
The  founder  of  the  school  of  faithful  landscape.  Constable  has  pre- 
served on  his  canvas  typical  English  scenes  in  all  their  rural  beauty. 
His  treatment  of  English  skies  and  clouds  is  superb. 
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CHARLOTTE   BRONTE 

Charlotte    Bronte    was   born   April   21,    1816,    at   Thornton, 
Yorkshire.     Her  father,  who  belonged  to  an  Irish  family  named 
Brunty,  was  a  poor  curate  struggling  to  give  his  family  a  superior 
education.     Educated  at  Cowan's  Bridge  School,  Leeds,  of  which 
a  gloomy  description  is  given  in  Jane  Eyre  as  '"  Lowood,"  and  at 
Haworth    School,    Sheffield,    where    the    discipline    was    rigorous, 
Charlotte  went  in  1831  to  Roehead  School,  Dewsbury,  kept  by  a 
Miss  Wooler,  whom   she   assisted   and   dearly  loved.     To   acquire 
French  and  German,  Charlotte,  with  her  sister  Emily,  spent  some 
months   at   Brussels   and   subsequently   returned   to   Ilaworth,    of 
which  her  father  had  become  rector.     In  1846  Charlotte,  with  her 
sisters  Emily  and  Anne,  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the 
pseudonym   "  Currer,    Ellis   and    Acton    Bell,"    which    the   public 
ignored.      Equally   disappointing    was   the   Professor,    written   by 
Charlotte,  which  no  publisher  would  accept.     Urged  to  try  a  more 
saleable  book,  she  wrote  Jane  Eyre,  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
power,  which  at  once  made  the  author  famous.     Published  in  1847, 
there  was  much  curiosity  to  know  whether  "  Currer  Bell,"  the  pen- 
name  under  which  it  appeared,  was  a  man  or  a  woman.     The  death 
of  her  brother  and  sisters  left  her  the  solitary  companion  of  her 
father,  an  eccentric  and  morose  man..    In  1849  she  wrote  Shirley, 
and  in   1852   Vilette  (her  favourite),   which  were  both  successful. 
In  1854  she  married  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholl  (having  declined 
three  other  offers),  her  father's  curate,  but  died  within  a  year  at 
Haworth  Rectory,  March  31,  1855.     She  was  buried  in  Haworth 
Churchyard.     Dutiful  to  her  father,  ])atient  with  her  ne'er-do-well 
brother,  high  principled,  "  the  little  lady  in  the  black  silk  gown  " 
was  a  great  favourite  with  literary  people.     As  a  novelist  Charlotte 
Bronte,  is  a  master  hand  in  the  method  adopted  by  Defoe  and 
Cioldsmith  of  putting  the  whole  story  in  the  mouth  of  the  ])rincipal 
character.     Keen,  subtle,  penetrating  and  daring  she  displays  the 
analytical    intellect    to    perfection.     "  Not    until    the    greatest    of 
women  romancers  arose  in   Charlotte  Bronte  was  passion  repre- 
sented, not  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  men,  as  it  could  only  have 
been  conceived  by  a  woman."     This  trait  of  genius  is  pcrcc|)tiblc 
also  in    Wulhering  Heujhts,   written   by   her  sister  Emily   (died  at 
Haworth  1848),  and  in  Afjnes  Gray,  produced  by  her  sister  Anne, 
who  died  at  Scarborough  in  1849. 
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WILLIAM   HARVEY 

William  Harvey,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Folkestone, 
April  1,  1578.  Educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  London.  In  1605  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Lancelot  Browne.  In  1608  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Physician  to  S. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.  He  was  required  to  swear  that 
he  would  attend  the  hospital  at  least  one  day  each  week,  would 
take  no  reward  from  the  patients  and  only  prescribe  such  physic 
as  would  do  them  good.  In  August  1615  Harvey  propounded  his 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  At  that  period  the  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
by  means  of  the  veins,  and  the  blood  intended  for  the  lungs  by 
the  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Harvey  had,  however, 
noticed  that  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  so  constructed  as  to  impede 
the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  through  those  vessels,  while 
they  permit  the  blood  to  pass  through  them  to  the  heart.  Careful 
study,  and  the  dissection  of  dead  and  living  animals,  convinced 
him  that  a  double  circulation  of  the  blood  is  kept  up  by  the  sole 
agency  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs  and  through  the  body; 
the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart  taking 
place  alternately.  This  theory  was  received  by  the  medical  faculty 
with  scorn.  In  1618  Harvey  was  appointed  physician  to  James  I. 
In  1628  he  published  his  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  with  a  dedication 
to  Charles  I.  He  attended  that  king  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
witnessed  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  1645  he  was  nominated  Warden 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Ejected  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
Harvey  resumed  his  studies  in  London.  In  1654  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  died  at  Lambeth,  June  3, 
1657,  and  was  buried  at  Hempstead,  Essex.  Short  of  stature, 
with  black  hair,  piercing  eyes,  reserved,  kind,  humble,  a  sincere 
Christian,  Harvey  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  science  of  physio- 
logy by  his  important  discovery.  He  had  two  curious  experiences, 
viz.  the  examination  of  four  reputed  witches  from  Lancashire,  "  in 
whose  composition  he  found  nothing  unnatural,"  and  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  Thomas  Parr,  the  Shropshire  shepherd, 
who  died  in  1635  aged  153. 
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HANS   CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEN 

Haijs  Christian  Andersen,  the  son  of  a  slioemaker,  was  born 
April  2,  1805,  at  Odense,  Flinen,  Denmark.  As  a  boy  lie  was 
noted  for  his  lovely  voice  and  musical  gifts,  which  his  relatives 
predicted  would  make  him  famous.  Unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to 
be  engaged  as  an  opera-singer,  he  was  sent  by  King  Frederick  VI 
to  the  Royal  Theatre  School  at  Copenhagen.  In  1822  Hans  wrote 
his  Ghost  at  Palnatohe's  Grave.  After  four  years  at  the  schools  of 
Slagelse  and  Elsinore,  he  produced  his  elegy,  the  Dying  Child,  and 
the  Walk  to  Amak,  a  humorous  narrative.  In  1830  he  published 
his  Poems  and  Fantasies  and  Sketches.  Granted  a  travelling  pension 
by  the  king,  Andersen  subsequently  produced  Sketches  in  Germamj, 
Agnes  and  the  Merman  and  the  Improrisatore  or  a  Tour  in  Rome. 
In  1835  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  Fairy  Tales,  which  sold  rapidly. 
In  1836-7  he  produced  0.  T.,  a  novel.  In  Sweden,  Only  a  Fiddler 
and  two  more  parts  of  his  Fairy  Tales.  In  1842  he  published  his 
Picture  Book  without  Pictures.  In  1847  Andersen  visited  England 
and  stayed  with  Charles  Dickens.  Later  products  of  his  pen  were 
To  Be  or  Not  to  Be,  A  Tour  in  Spain  and  (in  1872)  More  Fairy 
Tales.  He  died  at  RoUghed,  Copenhagen,  August  4,  1875.  Of 
plain,  unattractive  appearance,  Andersen  was  known  as  "  the  ugly 
man  who  told  children  beautiful  stories."  His  talk  was  that  of  an 
artless,  ideally-gifted  child — question,  narrative,  illustration,  fancy — 
but  always  original.  He  treated  children  as  "  angels  unawares," 
and  would  kneel  for  their  embrace  and  blessing.  He  never  invented 
a  story,  or  created  a  personage,  of  a  repulsive  kind.  While  telling 
a  story,  he  would  with  his  big  hands  cut  out  quaint  designs  in 
paper,  the  quick  movement  of  the  scissors  keeping  time,  as  it  were, 
with  his  narrative.  When  going  up  or  down  hill  he  was  strangely 
nervous,  lest  the  hill  should  suddenly  become  upright  and  throw 
him  on  his  back  or  face,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  a  letter  he  says, 
"  Our  walk  was  not  without  its  dangers,  as  there  were  several 
hills."  His  stories  include  the  Tin  Soldier,  the  Emperor's  New 
Clothes,  the  Tinder  Box  and  the  Goloshes  of  Fortune.  Although 
Andersen  him.self  imagined  that  his  talent  lay  in  the  direction  of 
poetry  and  play-writing,  it  is  as  a  fascinating  story-teller  for  children 
that  this  Danish  writer  is  known  and  beloved. 
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GEORGE   HERBERT 

George  Herbert,  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  and  brother 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  born  at  Montgomery  Castle, 
April  3,  1593.  From  Westminster,  where  he  was  King's  Scholar, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
Fellow  in  1615.  Four  years  later  he  became  Public  Orator  in  his 
university.  Though  the  salary  was  only  £30  a  year,  it  was  a  coveted 
post,  since  it  was  the  Orator's  privilege  to  write  all  congratulatory 
and  other  letters  from  the  university  to  the  king  and  other  eminent 
persons.  Until  1625  Herbert  sought  office  in  the  State,  but  James  I 
(whom  he  gently  flattered)  only  gave  him  a  sinecure  place.  During 
his  retirement  in  Kent  in  1627,  "  Herbert  had,"  says  Isaac  Walton, 
"  many  conflicts  with  himself  whether  he  should  return  to  the 
painted  pleasures  of  Court  life  or  betake  himself  to  the  study  of 
Divinity  and  enter  into  Sacred  Orders,  to  which  his  dear  mother 
often  persuaded  him."  After  his  ordination  he  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Leighton  Bromswold,  where 
he  rebuilt  the  church  at  a  cost  of  £2000,  which  he  collected  from 
his  friends.  In  1629  he  married  his  cousin,  Jane  Dan  vers  of  Bainton, 
Wilts.  In  1630  he  accepted  the  benefice  of  Fugglestone-with- 
Bemerton,  Salisbury.  Here  he  ministered  assiduously  to  his  flock, 
read  prayers  twice  daily  and  wrote  his  poems.  The  labourers 
"  let  the  plough  rest  when  Mr.  Herbert's  bell  rang,  that  they  might 
offer  their  devotions  with  him."  Bemerton  was,  however,  ill- 
suited  to  a  man  with  consumptive  tendencies.  He  died  February  28, 
1632,  at  his  "  more  pleasant  than  healthful  parsonage."  He  was 
buried  under  the  altar  in  his  church,  and,  by  his  own  wish,  without 
any  inscription  on  his  tomb.  Tall,  ascetic,  kind-hearted,  skilful 
with  the  violin,  Herbert  was  passionately  attached  to  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  and  devoted  to  his  "sweet,  holy  mother."  On  his  death- 
bed he  gave  to  his  friend,  Nicholas  Ferrar,  Rector  of  Little  Gidding 
(near  Leighton  Bromswold),  the  MS.  of  the  Temple,  which  was 
published  shortly  afterwards.  The  censor  wished  to  strike  out  the 
couplet,  "  Religion  stands  a- tiptoe  in  our  land.  Ready  to  pass  to 
the  American  strand."  The  utterance  of  a  pure,  childlike  mind, 
Herbert's  poems  are  chiefly  of  a  subjective  character,  expressed 
in  epigrammatic  phrases  and  quaint  metres.  When  we  read  his 
verse  "  we  may  think  we've  an  angel  by  the  wings." 
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OLIVER   GOLDSMITH 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Lissoy  ("  Auburn  "), 
was  born  November  10,  1728,  at  Pallas,  in  Longford,  and  educated 
at  Edgeworthstown  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Eefused 
ordination  by  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  he  started  for  America,  but 
got  no  further  than  Cork,  where  his  uncle  gave  him  £50  to  study 
law  in  London.  This  he  lost  in  gaming,  but  promising  amendment, 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh  in  1752  to  study  medicine.  Failing  to  get 
his  degree  he  went  to  Newcastle,  where  he  was  arrested  as  a  Jacobite. 
On  his  release,  he  passed  over  to  Leyden,  wandered  through  France 
and  Germany,  supporting  himself  with  his  violin  and  chance  hospi- 
tality, and  eventually  obtained  his  diploma  at  Padua.  Returning 
to  England  in  1756,  Goldsmith  set  up  as  an  apothecary  at  South- 
wark,  acted  as  "  reader  "  to  Samuel  Richardson,  and  taught  in  an 
"  Academy  "  at  Peckham.  To  raise  money  to  go  to  India  the 
"  philosophic  vagabond  "  wrote  in  1758  his  Enquiry  into  the  State 
of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe,  which  proved  a  failure.  He  cleared, 
however,  £500  by  his  comedy,  the  Good-Natured  Man,  performed 
at  Co  vent  Garden.  His  Bee  and  his  Chinese  Letters  secured  him 
the  favour  of  Dr.  Johnson.  After  publishing  Histories  of  England, 
Greece  and  Rome,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  Traveller,  sold  to  Newbery 
for  twenty  guineas,  which  Johnson  pronounced  "  the  finest  poem 
since  the  days  of  Pope."  In  1766  appeared  his  masterpiece,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  Johnson  had  sold  three  years  ])i'eviously 
for  £60  to  save  its  author  from  the  debtors'  pri.son.  In  1770  (j!  old- 
smith  received  £100  for  his  poem  the  Deserted  Village.  Resuming 
play-writing,  he  produced  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  a  comedy,  which 
has  retained  the  popularity  it  won  when  first  performed  at  Covent 
Garden,  March  15,  1773.  After  lodging  at  Islington  and  at  Hyde 
Farm,  Edgeware,  Goldsmith  removed  to  Jirick  Court,  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  died  of  fever,  April  4,  1774.  His  death  caused  deep 
regret.  Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into  tears.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  left  off  painting  for  that  day.  Dr.  Johnson  was  moody, 
fearing  that  heavy  debts  had  killed  "  Poor  Noll."  Goldsmith  was 
buried  in  the  Temijje  Churchyard.  Small  in  stature,  with  pock- 
marked face,  slovenly,  vain,  generous,  independent  and  sensitive, 
he  was,  as  the  Latin  inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey  says — "  in 
genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile;  in  .style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant; 
and  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn." 
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JOSEPH   LISTER 

Joseph  Lister,  the  son  of  a  scientific  optician,  was  born  at  Upton, 
Essex,  April  5,  1827.  Educated  at  Quaker  schools  at  Hitchin  and 
at  Tottenham,  he  entered  University  College,  London,  and  in  1852 
took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  and  F.R.C.S.  From  University  College 
Hospital  he  became  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  Edinburgh  University. 
In  1856  Lister  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Syme,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Glasgow.  Deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  after  operations,  Lister 
observed  that,  whereas,  before  anaesthetics  were  used  operations 
were  performed  as  quickly  as  possible,  there  was  now  a  tendency, 
with  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  to  operate  more  leisurely.  This  more 
prolonged  surgical  treatment,  however  skilful  and  painless,  exposed 
the  injured  part  to  the  danger  of  sepsis  and  suppuration.  Lister 
devoted  his  energies  to  discover  some  means  of  checking  the  decom- 
position of  the  blood  and  the  putrefaction  of  the  wound  by  microbes. 
He  began  his  investigations  with  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  several 
cases  of  compound  fractures,  and  found  it  an  effectual  destroyer  of 
germs.  Further  experiments  resulted  in  his  invention  of  a  spray, 
which  arrested  septic  poisoning.  This  is  known  as  the  anti-septic 
treatment,  or,  in  the  medical  world,  as  "  Listerism."  For  this 
discovery  Lister  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
awarded  the  Prize  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1865.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Glasgow 
honoured  themselves  and  him  by  conferring  upon  him  their  highest 
degrees.  In  1883  Lister  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  President  of  the  British  Association.  In  1897  he  received 
a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lister  of  Lyme  Regis.  Lister 
was  the  first  medical  man  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  recognition 
of  his  services,  apart  from  political  considerations.  For  six  years 
he  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  February  10,  1912, 
and  was  buried  in  Hampstead  Cemetery,  beside  his  wife.  Of  middle 
stature,  with  thoughtful,  kind  face  and  unassuming  manner,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Lister  was  a  cautious  worker 
and  patient  with  the  opposition  (often  bitter)  of  his  brethren  to 
his  discovery.  The  founder  of  anti-septic  surgery,  his  name  is 
enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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RAPHAEL 

Raphael  Sanzio,  the  son  of  a  painter,  was  born  at  Urbino,  Italy, 
March  28,  1483.  Taught  by  his  father,  he  was  sent  in  1499  to  study 
art  under  Perugino,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  intensity  of  ex- 
pression in  sacred  subjects  so  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Umbria. 
In  1500  Raphael  painted  the  Vision  of  a  Knight,  an  altar-piece,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Assumption,  S.  George  and 
S.  Michael  and  other  pictures,  including  that  of  S.  George,  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  to  Henry  VII.  In  1504, Raphael  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  resided  till  1508,  and  painted  the  Bridgewater  Madonna, 
S.  Catherine,  the  Uolij  Family  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Madonna  for 
the  Ansidei  family,  bought  for  the  National  Gallery  from  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  for  £70,000.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect pictures  in  Europe.  To  this  period  belong  the  Entombment,  the 
Madonna  in  Lord  Cowper's  collection,  the  Madonna  in  the  Garden, 
Madonna  SanV  Antonio,  Madonna  Terranuova,  the  Virgin  and  the 
Sleeping  Infant  and  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  At  the  command  of  Pope 
Julius  II,  Raphael  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican,  which  illustrated  the  subjects  of  theology,  philosophy, 
jurisprudence  and  poetry.  While  here  he  painted  the  Madonna  of 
the  Tower,  the  Garvagh  Madonna,  Julius  II,  and  numerous  cartoons, 
some  of  which  are  at  South  Kensington,  representing  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  the  Release  of  Peter,  the  Charge  to  Peter,  Paid  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra,  Paul  at  Athens.  The  famous  Madonna  di  Fuligno,  Ma- 
donna della  Sedia,  Madonna  di  San  Sioto,  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  and 
S.  Cecilia,  and  the  paintings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  were  painted 
between  1512  and  1519.  His  Transfiguration  was  left  unfinished. 
Raphael  died  April  6,  1520,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Small,  perfectly  proportioned,  of  great  personal  beauty  and  of  sweet 
disposition,  Raphael  seriously  overtaxed  his  strength  by  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  work  he  accomplished.  His  portraits  alone 
would  have  immortalized  his  name.  So  numerous  and  expansive  were 
the  subjects  given  to  him  that  Raphael  left  his  assistants  to  finish 
his  works,  just  as  his  master  had  done  with  him.  He  had  three  styles, 
which  corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  liis  life,  viz.  (1)  that  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  (2)  the  Florentine  style,  and  (3)  the  Roman  style, 
whicli  is  more  classical  and  dramatic  than  the  two  former.  Raphael 
stands  at  the  head  of  Italian  painters. 
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FRANCIS   LEGGATT   CIIANTREY 

Francis  Leggatt  Chantrey,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at 
Norton,  Derbyshire,  April  7,  1782.  Left  fatherless  in  childhood,  he 
worked  on  a  farm  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  at  his  request  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  wood-carver  in  Sheffield,  instead  of  being  placed  in 
an  attorney's  office.  His  taste  for  drawing  was  noticed  by  an  artist, 
who  encouraged  him  to  study  portraiture.  Reproved  by  his  master 
for  neglect  of  his  trade,  Chantrey  gave  him  all  the  money  he  had 
earned  by  making  portraits,  and  in  1802  went  to  London,  where  he 
did  a  good  business  as  a  wood-carver  and  portrait-painter.  Failing 
eyesight  compelled  him  to  relax  this  trying  work,  and  he  began 
making  models  in  clay  which  he  clothed  with  drapery,  and  thus 
acquired  the  art  of  effective  attitude.  His  bust  of  Home  Tooke 
and  his  colossal  head  of  Satan  attracted  favourable  notice.  In  1811 
Chantrey  married  Miss  Wale,  a  rich  woman,  with  artistic  gifts,  to 
whose  inspiration  he  was  ever  grateful.  In  1812  he  executed  a 
statue  of  George  III  for  the  Guildhall  in  London.  This  was  followed 
by  statues  of  Lord  Melville  and  of  Lord  President  Blair  for  Edinburgh. 
In  1817  Chantrey  executed  the  monument  of  the  Sleeping  Children 
for  Lichfield  Cathedral.  This  exquisite  work  of  grace  and  beauty 
is  his  masterpiece.  In  1818  Chantrey  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  of  the  Royal  Society.  While  in  Rome  in  1819 
he  met  Canova,  with  whom  at  parting  he  amicably  exchanged  cloaks. 
In  1822  he  produced  the  bust  of  Scott,  over  which  Edinburgh  was 
enraptured.  When  in  1826  he  executed  the  statue  of  George  IV 
for  Windsor  Castle,  the  king  said  to  him,  "  I  have  reason  to  be 
obliged  to  you,  for  you  have  immortalized  me."  In  1835  Chantrey 
was  knighted.  He  died  in  London,  November  25,  1841,  and  was 
buried  at  Norton.  Benevolent,  and  unassuming  he  was  beloved  by 
all.  His  numerous  works  included  busts  of  Watt  and  of  Words- 
worth, and  statues  of  Wellington  and  of  Joseph  Banks.  His  recrea- 
tion was  fishing  and  shooting.  While  out  shooting,  he  once  killed 
a  brace  of  woodcocks  with  one  shot.  Having  carved  them  in 
marble,  he  presented  the  sculpture  to  his  host,  Lord  Leicester; 
whereupon  Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  the  following  epigram — 

"  Their  good  and  ill  from  the  same  source  they  drew, 
Here  shrined  in  marble  from  the  hand  that  slew." 
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April  8 
ALBERT  DURER 

Albert  Durer,  one  of  the  eighteen  children  of  a  goldsmith,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg,  May  21,  1471.  A  portrait  of  himself,  which  he 
painted  from  a  mirror  in  1-184,  led  to  his  apprenticeship  to  a  local 
painter.  After  studying  the  pictures  at  Colmar  and  other  cities,  he 
visited  Venice,  and  revelled  in  its  artistic  treasures,  as  seen  from  his 
sketches  and  notes  on  the  Italian  masters.  In  1494  he  married 
Agnes  Frey,  who  had  a  pretty  face,  an  ample  dowry,  but  a  sullen 
disposition.  Set  up  in  business  at  Nuremberg,  Diirer  painted 
devotional  pictures,  altar-pieces  and  portraits.  In  1498  he  executed 
a  series  of  woodcuts,  illustrating  the  Apocalypse.  Of  these,  the 
Four  Riders  and  the  Angels  of  the  Euphrates  are  part  of  his  best  work. 
In  1501  he  began  his  more  minute  finished  style  of  painting,  of  which 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  a  fine  example.  In  1504  he  completed 
his  first  great  engraving  on  copper  of  Adam  and  Eve.  For  two 
years  he  lived  in  Venice,  where  his  prints  were  appreciated,  and 
worked  hard  to  pay  his  debts.  To  this  period  belong  his  master- 
pieces, the  Feast  of  Rose  Garlands,  or  the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin, 
Christ  among  the  Doctors  and  Christ  on  the  Cross.  He  declined  a 
lucrative  appointment  and  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he 
painted  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand  hy  Sapor  II,  and  the 
Assumption.  In  1510  he  finished  his  famous  Adoration  of  the  Trinity. 
Weary  of  the  hard,  unremunerative  labour  of  painting,  Diirer  re- 
sumed his  work  of  engraving,  and  produced  from  his  printing-press 
four  volumes  of  woodcuts,  which  included  the  Great  Passion  and  the 
Life  of  our  Lady.  In  1513-4  he  published  his  engravings,  the 
Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil;  the  Melancholia,  and  S.  Jerome  in  his 
Study.  He  also  illuminated  the  Emperor  ^Maximilian's  Book  of 
Hours,  for  which  he  recciverl  a  pension.  On  the  Emperor's  death, 
DUrer  went  to  the  Netherlands  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the 
annuity  by  his  successor,  Charles  V.  The  Diary  of  his  journey  is 
delightfully  descriptive.  He  produced  his  last  painting,  the  Four 
Preachers,  in  1526.  He  died  Aj.ril  G  (or  8),  1528,  and  was  buried  in 
S.  John's  Church,  Nuremberg,  with  the  word  on  his  tomb,  Emigravit. 
Remarkably  handsome,  with  flashing  eyes,  long  hair  in  ringlets, 
delicate  hands,  religious,  devoted  to  his  mother,  fond  of  painting 
his  own  portrait,  DUrer  is  the  greatest  among  German  painters. 
He  signed  all  his  works  with  his  monogram. 
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April  9 
WILLIAM   LAW 

William  Law,  the  son  of  a  grocer,  was  born  at  King's  Cliffe, 
Northants,  January  29,  1686.  He  entered  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  elected  Fellow  in  ITIL  In  1713  lie  was  de- 
prived of  his  fellowship  for  asking  the  question  in  a  tripos  speech, 
"  Whether  the  sun  shines  when  it  is  in  the  eclipse  ?  "■ — the  sun  being 
Prince  James  Edward,  whom  Law  refused  to  abjure.  While  curate 
at  S.  Mary-le-Strand  he  wrote  his  Three  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
(Dr.  Hoadly)  on  the  Church,  the  Apostolical  Succession  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. This  work  brought  him  fame  as  a  theologian,  but  his  Jacobit- 
ism  hindered  his  promotion  and  he  became  tutor  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
father  of  the  historian.  In  1726  appeared  his  Christian  Perfection. 
In  1740  Law  settled  at  King's  Cliffe,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mrs. 
Hutcheson,  a  rich  widow,  and  by  Miss  Gibbon — the  three  living  a 
community  life  of  devotion,  out  of  which  grew  schools,  almshouses 
and  a  library.  His  daily  routine  comprised  prayers,  study,  break- 
fast, almsgiving,  prayers,  dinner,  exercise,  meditation,  supper,  a 
pipe,  a  glass  of  water,  and  to  bed  at  9  p.m.  His  indiscriminate 
charity  brought  crowds  of  beggars  to  the  village.  He  died,  after 
singing  the  AngeW  Hymn,  April  9,  1761,  and  was  buried  at  King's 
Cliffe.  Law  was  of  medium  height,  with  ruddy  features,  piercing 
eyes,  winsome,  fond  of  music  and  of  children.  Although  he  founded 
no  school  of  thought,  held  no  high  preferment,  and  was  no  great 
preacher,  his  influence  was  immense.  His  Serious  Call,  written  in 
1728,  is  probably  biographical.  To  John  Wesley's  criticism  that  it 
was  impracticable,  Law  replied,  "  We  aim  at  perfection  to  attain 
mediocrity."  It  contrasts  a  worldly  religion  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Flavia  is  the  worldly  orthodox,  Miranda  the  self- 
denying  churchwoman,  Negotus  the  honest  man  who  has  given  a 
peal  of  bells  to  the  church  and  hopes  to  die  rich,  Mundanus  the 
broad-minded  Christian  who  regards  manuals  of  devotion  as  fit  only 
for  children,  Classicus  is  the  cultured  Christian  who  has  both  Testa- 
ments in  Greek ;  while  Omanius,  Paternus  and  Eusebia  may  be  Law 
and  his  father  and  mother  respectively.  In  controversy  Law 
was  irresistible  on  account  of  his  masterly  logic.  His  Remarks  on 
Mandeville's  Fable  of  Bees  and  his  Case  of  Reason  sparkle  with  wit. 
Law  came  under  the  influence  of  the  mystic  Bohme,  the  inspired 
cobbler  of  Gorlitz,  and  impressed  in  turn  the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield. 
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April  10 
FATHER   DAMIEN 

Joseph  de  Veuster,  a  merchant's  son,  was  born  at  Tremeloo, 
Belgium,  January  3,  1841.  Educated  for  a  business  career,  he, 
while  visiting  his  brother  at  a  seminary  at  Louvain,  joined  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Damien.  He  then  re-visited  his  home  and  received 
his  parents'  blessing.  Admitted  to  minor  orders,  he  went  out  at  his 
own  request  in  1864  as  a  missionary  to  Honolulu,  in  place  of  his 
brother,  prevented  by  illness.  Told  by  his  bishop  in  1873  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  find  a  priest  for  the  settlement  of  lepers  estabUshed 
by  the  Hawaiian  Government  in  the  island  of  Molokai,  Damien  offered 
to  go,  and  embarked  next  day  on  a  cattle-boat  sailing  to  Kalawao. 
When  he  landed,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Now,  Joseph,  my  boy,  this  is 
your  life's  work."  He  found  eighty  lepers  in  the  hospital,  and  400 
more  living  out  of  doors,  who  passed  their  time  in  playing  cards, 
dancing,  drinking  ki-root  beer,  and  indulging  in  gross  vices.  To 
alleviate  their  misery  he  built  huts,  procured  a  supply  of  water  from 
a  natural  reservoir,  urged  the  need  of  cleanliness,  and  taught  them 
hymns  and  songs.  He  deprecated  their  excuse,  "  We  have  no  laws 
here."  His  efforts  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  ki-root  caused  them 
to  accuse  him  of  taking  away  their  one  comfort.  He  filled  many 
parts — physician,  magistrate,  sanitary  inspector,  constable,  store- 
keeper, gardener  and  gravedigger.  His  food  was  like  that  of  his 
flock — meat,  milk,  poi,  tinned  fruits  and  biscuits.  To  counteract 
the  odour  of  leprosy,  he  became  a  heavy  smoker.  After  five  years' 
work,  single-handed,  he  was  joined  by  two  priests  and  three  sisters. 
Seized,  in  1883,  with  leprosy  in  his  feet,  he  checked  its  growth  till 
it  developed  into  its  worst  form — the  ana?sthetic  and  tubercular — 
and  his  segregation  became  imperative.  In  1888  he  was  cheered  by 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Edward  CUfltord,  secretary  of  the  Church  Army.  As 
he  lay  in  agony,  blind,  scarred  and  wasted,  he  said  he  was  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  two  persons  by  his  bedside.  He  died  April  10, 
1889,  and  was  buried  near  the  church  which  he  had  built.  A  granite 
cross,  the  gift  of  admirers  in  England,  was  placed  over  his  grave. 
Strongly  built,  with  black  hair  and  beard,  hopeful  and  deeply 
spiritual,  Damien  is  enrolled  among  the  noblest  heroes  of  modern 
times. 
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April  11 
GEORGE   AUGUSTUS   SELWYN 

George  Augustus  Selwyn,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Hampstead,   April  5,    1809.     Educated  at  Eton  and  at  S.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  rowed  in  the  first  university  boat  race  in  1829. 
Two  years  later  he  took  his  degree,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  his 
college.     While  holding  a  mastership  at  Eton,  he  was  ordained  in 
1833  to  the  curacy  of  Windsor.     In  1839  he  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Kichardson.     When  the  see  of  New  Zealand  was  created 
in  1841,  Selwyn  was  consecrated  to  be  its  first  bishop.      During  his 
voyage  he  acquired  the  Maori  language,  and  on  his  arrival  preached 
to  the  natives.     He  made  Auckland  his  centre,  and  built  there  a 
college  and  industrial  school  for  lads  from  all  parts  of  New  Zealand. 
Travelling  indefatigably  over  his  scattered  diocese,  walking  through 
bush  and  swamp,  swimming  the  rivers  and  cruising  round  the  coast 
in  boats  which  he  himself  steered,  Selwyn  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Maoris  and  European  settlers.     When  visiting  his  people,  he 
would  groom  his  horse  himself,  carry  his  own  luggage,  make  his  own 
bed,  and  even  wash  his  own  clothes.     In  1847  he  convened  a  diocesan 
synod.     His  organizations  included  a  native  ministry  of  clergy  and 
catechists.     In  1854  Bishop  Selwyn  visited  England,  and  was  greeted 
everywhere  as  the  Apostle  of  New  Zealand.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  reduced  his  stipend  of  £1200  a  year  by  one-half.     On 
his  return  to  New  Zealand  he  founded  the  dioceses  of  Christ  Church, 
Wellington,   Nelson,   Waiapu,   Melanesia  and  Dunedin.     His  past 
efforts  to  promote  harmony  between  the  natives  and  the  white 
settlers  had   meanwhile   been   frustrated   by   fresh  hostilities.     In 
1867   he   attended   the   first  Lambeth    Conference.      In   1868   he 
reluctantly  accepted  the  see  of  Lichfield,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Lonsdale.     He  moved  the  episcopal  residence  from  Eccleshall  to 
Lichfield,    secured   two   suffragen   bishops,    founded   the  Lichfield 
Theological  College,  held  in  1868  the  first  Diocesan  Conference  in 
England,  and  presided  over  the  Church  Congress  at  Stoke-on-Trent 
in  1875.     He  died  April  11,  1878,  and  was  buried  beside  Lichfield 
Cathedral.     Tall,  handsome,  with  firm  mouth  and  chin,  "  every  inch 
a  bishop,  every  inch  a  man,"  the  fittest  epithet  for  his  life,  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  "  noble."     Selwyn's  example  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  missionary  work.     His  motto  was  that  of  Bishop  Bull,  "  In  we 
are,  and  on  we  must." 
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April  12 

THOMAS   GAINSBOROUGH 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  the  son  of  a  clotliier,  was  born  at  Sud- 
bury, Suffolk,  April  12,  and  baptized  at  the  Independent  Meeting- 
house, May  14,  1727.  In  1741  he  studied  art  under  Hayman  in 
London,  and  returned  to  Sudbury  four  years  later,  with  a  reputation 
as  a  painter.  Having  married  Margaret  Burr,  a  handsome  and 
talented  girl  who  professed  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  exiled  prince, 
Gainsborough  settled  at  Ipswich.  In  1758  he  took  lodgings  at  Bath, 
where  he  painted  portraits  and  landscapes  for  five  guineas  each  and 
upwards,  and  full-length  portraits  for  100  guineas.  In  1761  he  ex- 
hibited his  first  picture  at  the  Academy.  Subsequently  he  removed 
to  Pall  Mall,  where  he  had  numerous  sitters,  including  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  His  first  attempt  on  her  portrait  was 
unsatisfactory;  he  tried  again,  and  produced  the  famous  Gains- 
borough picture.^  He  also  painted  Foote  and  Garrick,  but  with 
ill-success,  because  he  would  not  be  told  how  to  paint  them.  In 
1783  he  exhibited  eighteen  of  his  works  at  the  Society  of  Artists,  of 
which  he  was  a  co-founder.  Gainsborough  was  an  original  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  seldom  exhibited  on  account  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  supposed  disparagement  of  his  pictures.  He  was 
intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke  and  Sheridan.  While  at  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  August  2,  1788.  On 
his  death-bed  he  was  reconciled  to  Reynolds,  to  whom  he  said,  "  We 
are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyck  is  of  the  company."  He  was 
buried  in  Kew  Churchyard.  In  person  Gainsborougli  was  of  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  with  easy  manners.  He  disliked  painting  set 
portraits,  preferring  free  and  unsophisticated  nature.  He  was  at 
his  best  in  painting  ladies  and  children,  and  stood  while  at  work.  At 
two  o'clock  he  laid  aside  his  brush,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
relaxation.  His  love  of  music  led  him  to  spend  lavishly  on  musical 
instruments.  He  gave  Col.  Hamilton  the  Boy  at  the  Stile  in  return 
for  the  pleasure  afforded  him  by  his  violin  pieces.  His  pictures 
comprised  nearly  200  drawings  and  over  90  paintings,  including 
the  Woodman  and  his  Dog,  the  Shepherd\<i  Boy,  the  Cottage  Girl  with 
Dog  and  the  Blue  Boy.  Gainsborough  sent  out  his  pictures  unsigned 
and  undated. 

>  This  picture,  bought  by  Mr.  Agnew  in  187<)  for  £10,020,  was  stolen  a  few 
days  afterwartlH,  and  not  recovered  till  1901,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
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April  13 
JOSEPH   BARBER   LIGHTFOOT 

Joseph  Barber  Lightfoot,  the  son  of  an  accountant,  was  born 
at  Liverpool,  April  13,  1828.  Educated  at  King  Edward  VI  School, 
Birmingham,  under  Dr.  Prince  Lee,  afterwards  first  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, he  had  among  his  schoolfellows  Dr.  Westcott  and  Dr. 
Benson.  In  1847  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  Fellow  in  1852.  In  1854  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed 
tutor  of  his  college.  Seven  years  later  he  succeeded  Bishop  Ellicott 
as  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  systematic 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  He  declined  the  see  of  Lichfield  in  1868, 
and  accepted  a  canonry  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  his  scholarly 
sermons  were  appreciated,  though  he  was  not  a  preacher  by  nature. 
In  1875  he  was  nominated  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  with  the  Rectory  of  Terrington  S.  Clements,  Norfolk, 
attached  to  that  office.  In  1879  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Notwithstanding  his  slight  parochial  experience,  he 
proved  an  efficient  administrator  on  account  of  his  ready  grasp  of 
any  difiicult  subject,  his  willingness  to  learn,  his  single-mindedness, 
and  his  frankness  with  the  northern  folk.  He  divided  his  unwieldy 
diocese  by  the  formation  of  the  see  of  Newcastle  in  1881,  in  which 
year  he  presided  at  the  Church  Congress  in  that  city.  He  started  a 
Church  Building  Fund,  whereby  forty  churches  were  built  during 
his  episcopate.  He  turned  his  palace,  Auckland  Castle,  into  a  Clergy 
Training  College.  He  supported  the  Church  Army,  the  White  Cross 
League  and  the  revival  of  the  Order  of  Deaconesses.  He  worked  hard 
on  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee  and  at  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1888.  Worn  out  by  his  unwearied  toil,  he  died  at 
Bournemouth,  December  21,  1889.  He  was  buried  at  Auckland 
Castle,  the  road  being  lined  with  thousands  of  miners,  who  testified 
their  respect  to  his  learning  and  unaffected  goodness.  Of  short, 
ungainly  figure,  with  exceptionally  large  head  and  heavy  expression, 
Dr.  Lightfoot  lacked  graces  of  person  and  ingratiating  or  courtly 
manners.  As  a  scholar,  critic  and  commentator,  he  enjoyed  a 
European  reputation.  His  clear  judgment,  his  luminous  exposition, 
his  exhaustive  marshalling  of  facts,  appear  in  his  commentaries  on 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Philippians,  Colossians  and  Philemon, 
and  in  his  editions  of  the  sub- Apostolic  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  The  Reply  to  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Religio?i  and  Essays  on  the  Muratorian  Fragment  were  also  from  his  pen. 
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April  14 
TH03IAS   OTWAY 

Thomas  Otway,  the  son  of  tlie  Rector  of  AVoolbeding,  Sussex,  was 
born  at  Trotton,  Marcli  3,  1651.  From  Winchester  School  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  is 
described  as  a  good-looking  youth,  of  some  abilities — "  Charming  his 
face  was,  charming  was  his  verse  "  (Dryden).  He  left  the  university 
without  taking  his  degree,  and  joined  a  company  of  actors  in  London. 
Overcome  with  stage  fright,  while  acting  in  the  Forcd  Marriage,  he 
quitted  the  boards  and  turned  playwright.  In  1675  he  produced 
Alcibiades,  a  tragedy,  which  was  followed  by  Don  Carlos.  He  scored 
his  first  success  with  his  translation  of  Racine's  Titus  and  Berenice. 
His  production  of  Moliere's  Cheats  of  Scapin  was  less  popular.  Con- 
ceiving a  violent  passion  for  Mrs.  Barry,  a  famous  actress,  which  was 
unreciprocated,  Otway  enlisted  in  the  dragoons  in  1677,  and,  receiving 
from  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  served  in 
Flanders  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  His  dissolute  habits 
blighted  his  military  career,  and  he  resumed  his  labours  for  the  stage 
with  Friendship's  Fashion  and  the  Soldier's  Fortune,  comedies.  In 
1680  he  wrote  the  Poet's  Complaint  of  his  Muse,  a  poem.  In  1681 
he  produced  his  greatest  tragedy,  the  Orphan.  Its  principal  char- 
acter, Monimia,  has  drawn  more  tears  from  the  public  than  any  other. 
The  following  year  saw  the  appearance  of  his  Voiice  Preserved,  con- 
sidered by  some  Otway's  best  piece.  In  1684  he  wrote  the  Atheist, 
followed  by  Windsor  Castle.  He  died  a  poor,  wasted  debauchee  in 
a  sponging-house  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  April  14,  1685.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  of  fever,  caused  by  drinking  cold  water  while  overcome 
with  intense  heat.  Another  story  is  that  he  was  choked  by  a  roll, 
bought  with  money  given  him  by  a  passer-by.  He  was  buried  in 
S.  Clement  Danes  Churchyard,  Strand.  He  was  never  married. 
As  a  tragic  dramatist,  Otway  was  the  greatest  genius  of  his  day,  not 
excepting  Dryden.  His  most  striking  merit  is  his  pathos,  which  is 
but  little  inferior  to  that  in  Shakespeare's  pathetic  scenes.  The 
moral  agonies  inflicted  on  Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserved  are  doubtless 
exaggerated,  but  his  declamatory  scenes  arc  extremely  fine.  Dis- 
tinctly original,  he,  contrary  to  the  then  practice,  brings  familiar, 
domestic  details  into  his  pieces.  His  style,  racy  and  vigorous,  is 
occasionally  marred  by  unrefined  passages.  His  plays  were  nearly 
all  performed  at  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre. 
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April  15 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  son  of  a  squatter,  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
at  Hardin,  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809.  Taught  his  letters  by  his 
mother,  he,  after  six  months  at  a  school  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana, 
educated  himself  by  his  omnivorous  reading,  and  stored  his  tenacious 
memory  with  Burns  and  Shakespeare.  In  1829  he  gave  up  farm- 
work  and  became  a  clerk  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  where  his  interest 
in  politics  and  economics  led  to  his  candidature,  but  without  success, 
for  the  Assembly  of  Illinois.  Unsuccessful  in  business  as  a  store- 
keeper, he  served  as  village  postmaster  and  surveyor,  and  fought  in 
the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War.  Elected  at  lUinois  in  1834,  he  became 
a  leader  of  the  Whigs.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  an  expert  cross-examiner.  In  1842 
he  married  Mary  Todd.  Several  years  later  he  sat  in  Congress,  where 
he  displayed  powers  of  debate  in  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
j\Iissouri  Compromise  on  Slavery.  His  determination  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Illinois  resulted  in  his  election  in  1861  as  President  by  the 
Republican  Party  over  the  head  of  Douglas,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. On  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union,  Lincoln 
laboured  to  show  the  futility  of  this  step,  before  he  resorted  to  force 
to  bring  back  the  Slave  States  into  line  with  the  Northern  States.  As 
this  gigantic  war  progressed,  the  strongholds  of  the  "  domestic 
institution  "  gradually  gave  way,  till,  with  the  defeat  of  the  Southern 
Army  at  Vicksburg  (July  1863)  by  General  Grant,  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed that  slavery  in  the  States  would  end  on  December  31.  In 
1864  he  was  re-elected  President,  and  subsequently  carried  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  He  died  April  15,  1865, 
having  been  shot  on  the  previous  day  by  an  assassin  in  a  theatre  at 
Washington.  He  was  buried  in  Springfield  Cemetery,  Illinois.  Of 
giant-Hke  build,  athletic  and  spare,  with  black  hair  and  clear-cut 
features,  Lincoln  worthily  achieved  the  successes  of  his  career. 
Philanthropic,  scrupulously  fair,  far-seeing,  simple  in  his  habits,  a 
daily  reader  of  the  Bible,  an  admirer  of  manliness,  of  justice  and 
truth,  his  name  is  handed  down  as  the  liberator  of  an  enslaved  race, 
and  as  the  true  guardian  of  his  land.  Tender-hearted,  his  motto 
was  to  act  with  "  malice  towards  none,  and  charity  towards  all." 
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April  16 
SIR   JOHN  FRANKLIN 

Sir  John  Franklin,  the  twelfth  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at 
Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  April  16,  1786.     Educated  at  Louth  Grammar 
School,  and  intended  for  the  ministry,  his  great  wish  was  to  enter  the 
Navy.     On  board  the  Polyphemus  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1801.     Transferred  to  the  Investigator,  bound  for  Austraha, 
his  nautical  and  astronomical  observations  procured  him  the  name 
of    Tycho    Brahe.     In  1804  he  joined  the  Bellerophon,  and  went 
through  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  unscathed.     He  subsequently  served 
with  distinction  in  the  expedition  against  New  Orleans.     Promoted 
captain  of  the  Trent  in  1818,  he  accompanied  Captain  Buchan  to 
Greenland  and  Behring  Straits,  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Pacific.     Sent  again  in  the  following  year  to  discover  an  overland 
route  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  Franklin  and  his  party 
finally  reached  Barren  Grounds,  their  numbers  thinned  by  blizzards, 
ice-floes,  cold,  hunger,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.     On 
his  return  in  1821,  with  the  unfortunate  loss  of  Lieut.  Hood,  FrankUn 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  of  6000  miles  by  sea  and  land,  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     In  1823  he  married 
Eleanor  Porden.     In  1825  he  commenced  his  second  overland  route, 
and  explored  1200  miles  of    the  North  American  coast,  and  the 
Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  with  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
geographical  information.     His  labours  were  recognized  by  his  elec- 
tion as  F.R.G.S.,  the  bestowal  of  a  knighthood,  and  of  the  D.C.L. 
degree  from  Oxford  University.     Left  a  widower,  Franklin  married 
Jane  Griflin  in  1828.     After  an  interval  as  commander  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Fleet,  lie  was  appointed  in  1836  Lieut.-Governor  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania),  where  he  improved  the  convict  colony. 
In  1845  he  volunteered  to  head  another  expedition  to  find  the  north- 
west passage  to  the  Pacific,  and  set  sail  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
provisioned  for  three  years.     Reported  as  having  passed  to  the  un- 
known regions  beyond  Alaska,  no  news  of  the  party  was  received 
for  two  years.     Captain  Ommanney  was  thereupon  sent  in  search  of 
Franklin.     He  came  across  traces  of  sliips,  but  obtained  no  reliable 
information.     In  1857  Captain  M'Clintock  was  sent  in  the  Fox,  and 
returned  in  185'J  with  relics,  watches,  nautical  instruments,  portions 
of  vessels,  and  Franklin's  "  records,"  which  reported  "  All  well," 
May  1847.      A  record  by  Captain  FitzJames  reported  Franklin's 
death  on  June  11,  1847. 
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April  17 
THOMAS   BRAY 

Thomas  Bray,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  born  April  17, 
1658,  at  Marton,  Shropshire.  Educated  at  Oswestry  Grammar 
School  and  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  near 
Bridgnorth.  After  holding  other  preferment,  he  became  in  1690 
Kector  of  Sheldon,  Warwickshire,  where  he  wrote  his  Catechetical 
Lectures,  of  which  3000  copies  were  sold  in  a  month.  When,  in  1696, 
the  Governor  of  Maryland  petitioned  William  HI  to  send  some  com- 
petent divine  to  organize  the  Church  in  that  settlement.  Bray  was 
chosen  by  Bishop  Compton  of  London  as  his  commissary,  and 
received,  by  the  king's  mandate,  the  degree  of  D.D.  (Oxon.).  Unex- 
pected difficulties  delayed  his  departure  till  1699.  During  the 
interval  Bray  founded  libraries  for  the  clergy;  those  who  assisted 
him  were  called  his  associates.  To  carry  out  his  scheme  of  reli- 
gious instruction  he  founded,  with  Lord  Guildford,  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth,  Mr.  Justice  Hook  and  Colonel  Maynard,  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knov/ledge,  March  8,  1698,  which  was 
granted  a  royal  charter.  On  his  return  from  North  America, 
where  he  had  established  thirty-six  libraries  for  the  English  settlers 
and  the  Indians,  Bray  co-founded  a  branch  society,  to  provide  clergy 
and  religious  literature  for  the  colonies.  Thus  arose  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  plantations,  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1701.  Bray  also  started  schools  for  negroes. 
Appointed  Eector  of  S.  Botolph- without- Aldgate,  London,  in  1706, 
he  visited  the  prisons,  then  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  collected 
money  to  provide  their  inmates  with  medicine  and  better  food. 
(This  was  forty  years  before  John  Howard  began  similar  work.) 
He  also  collected  money  to  release  certain  debtors  lingering  there 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  interested  himself  in  seamen  and 
emigrants,  for  whom  he  procured  clothing.  Bibles  and  tracts. 
An  active  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners, he  petitioned  Parliament  to  institute  an  inspection  of  the 
prisons  and  of  the  haunts  of  vice  in  London.  Convinced  that 
education  was  the  antidote  of  crime,  Bray  laboured  to  establish 
schools  for  the  poor.  He  died  February  15,  1730,  and  was  buried 
at  S.  Botolph's.  Tall,  affable,  a  good  man  of  business,  this  philan- 
thropist wrote  various  works,  which  include  Bibliotheca  Parochialis 
and  the  History  of  Papal  Usurpation.  Not  a  man  of  wealth,  his  un- 
wearied efforts  to  disseminate  literature  entitle  him  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  Father  of  the  Free  Lending  Library. 
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April  18 
FRANCIS   QUARLES 

Francis  Quarles,  the  son  of  the  clerk  of  the  Royal  kitchen,  was 
born  at  the  Manor  of  Stewards,  Romford,  Essex,  April  18,  1592. 
Educated  by  William  Tichbourn,  Chaplain  of  Romford,  he  took 
his  B.A.  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1608  and  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  he  entertained  his  friends  with  his  spinnet.     In  1613 
he  was  appointed  cup-bearer  to  Princess  EHzabeth  on  her  marriage 
to  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  and  accompanied  her  to  Heidelberg. 
On  his  return  he  published  his  Poem  of  the  History  of  Jonah,  his 
Pentelogia  or  Meditations  and  his  Hadassa  or  Queen  Esther.     In 
1618  he  married  Ursula,  daughter  of  John  Woodgate,  of  Holborn, 
bv  whom  he  had  eighteen  children.     In   1621  appeared  his  Job 
Militant,  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles  of  Wales,  Sions  Elegies  and 
the  History  of  Samson,  all  rhythmical  paraphrases  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.    In  1625  he  composed  an  ingenious  Alphabet  of  Elegies  on  the 
death  of  Doctor  Aylmer.     A  record  of  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  of 
1626  says  that  Francis  Quarles    prosecuted  a  woman  for  ])icking 
his  pocket  in  the  parish  of  S.  Clement  Danes,     In  1629  he  became 
secretary  to  Dr.  James  Ussher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Dublin.     As  his  income  was  small,  Quarles  was  granted 
a  royal  licence  to  sell  tobacco.     In  1635  appeared  his  Divine  Fancies 
ayid  Divine  Poems,  with  dedication  to  Charles  I.     While  at  Roxwell, 
he  wrote    his    Divine   Emblems,  in  which    religious    precepts    are 
inculcated    in  short  poems  and  illustrated    by  engravings  of    an 
extravagantly    allegorical    character.      Appointed    chronologer    of 
London  in  1639,  he  employed  his  pen  in  praise  of  Charles  and  de- 
nounced Cromwell  in  his  Whipper  Whipt  and  in  the  New  Distemper. 
For  his  loyalty  he  was  punished  by  the  seizure  of  his  books,  which 
brought  on  heart  failure  from  which    he  died  September   8,  1644. 
He  was  buried  at  S.  Olave's  Church,  Silver  Street,  London.     As  a 
poet,  Quarles  is  serious,  morbid,  metaphysical  and  rich  in  religious 
feeling.     Though  neither  striking  nor  original,  his  pieces  contain 
many  glittering  gems.     His  nieroghjphirs  of  the  Life  of  Man  is,  after 
the  style  of  George  Herbert,  quaint  and  forciljle.     His  Enchiridion, 
a  prose  work,  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  maxims  in  our  language. 
Of  his  posthumous  works,  publi.shcd  by  his  widow,  the  most  popular 
were  Solomon  s   Recantation  (Ecclesiastes),  the  Shepherd's  Oracles, 
and  Judgment  and  Mercy.     Quarles  also  comfjosed  Manuals  of  Piety 
and  metrical  versions  of  Psalms  for  public  worship. 
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April  19 
GEORGE   GORDON   BYRON 

George  Gordon  Byron,  the  son  of  an  Army  officer,  was  born 
in  London,  January  22,  1788.  Deserted  by  his  dissolute  father, 
he  lived  at  Aberdeen  with  his  mother,  a  weak,  capricious  woman. 
In  1798  he  succeeded  his  great-uncle  in  the  peerage  and  in  the  estate 
of  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts.  From  Harrow  he  went  to  Trii.ity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  kept  bull-dogs  and  a  bear  and  devoted 
himself  to  athletics  and  to  Oriental  history.  The  rejection  of  his 
suit  by  Mary  Chaworth  soured  him  for  life.  In  1807  Byron  pro- 
duced his  Hours  of  Idleness,  a  volume  of  verse.  The  criticism  it 
received  roused  the  "  noble  minor  "  to  retort  in  a  satirical  poem, 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  Two  years  of  travel  filled  his 
mind  with  the  scenery  of  South  Europe,  which  inspired  the  first 
two  cantos  of  Childe  {i.  e.  Knight)  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  published 
in  1812,  and  eagerly  bought.  "  I  awoke  one  morning,"  he  says, 
"  and  found  myself  famous."  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the 
Corsair  and  Lara  followed,  descriptive  of  life  and  scenes  in  the 
East.  For  three  years  Byron  was  the  literary  lion  of  London. 
In  1815  he  married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke, 
but  his  dissipated  habits  caused  her  to  leave  him.  Embittered 
and  dejected,  Byron  travelled  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  finally 
settled  at  Ravenna,  where  Shelley  joined  him.  Steeped  in  sensu- 
ality and  vice,  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Count  Guiccioli  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  the  Lament  of  Tasso,  and  various 
dramas,  of  which  Cain  and  Manfred  are  the  best.  In  1818  he 
finished  Childe  Harold  and  began  Don  Jtcan,  a  brilliant  poem, 
overflowing  with  images  and  ideas,  but  characteristically  wanting 
in  refined  and  noble  thought.  While  engaged  in  assisting  Greece 
to  throw  off  the  despotism  of  Turkey,  he  succumbed  to  fever  at 
Missolonghi,  April  19,  1824.  His  body  was  brought  home  and 
buried  at  Hucknall,  near  Newstead.  Strikingly  handsome  (excepting 
his  club  foot),  with  fine  chiselled  features,  rich  brown  hair,  grey 
eyes  and  delicate  hands,  Byron  was  proud,  self-willed,  cynical  and 
misanthropic,  but  generous  to  poor  authors.  To  reduce  his  cor- 
pulence, he  lived  on  rice,  potatoes  and  vinegar.  Childe  Harold, 
which  consists  of  monologues,  richly  expressed  but  mournful,  is  the 
work  of  a  genius.  Its  third  canto  contains  a  magnificent  description 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
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April  20 
ANTOINE   GALLAND 

Antoine  Galland,  the  son  of  a  struggling  merchant,  was  born 
at  Rollot  in  Picardv,  April  20,  1646.  Educated  at  a  seminary  at 
Noyon,  he  was  apprenticed  to  trade,  but  his  studious  habits  induced 
his  friends  to  send  him  to  Paris  to  speciaUze  in  his  studies.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  Galland  brought  out  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1670  he  was  attached  to  the 
French  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  a  position  which  afforded  him 
the  desired  opportunities  of  travelling  in  Syria  and  the  Levant, 
where  he  copied  inscriptions,  made  sketches  of  historical  and  ancient 
monuments  and  collected  numerous  antiquities.  His  exhibition 
of  these  Oriental  treasures  greatly  interested  the  people  of  Paris, 
and  brought  him  a  commission  from  the  French  East  India  Company 
to  make  a  collection  of  antiquities  for  the  cabinet  of  Colbert,  the 
famous  minister  of  finance.  In  1680  Galland  was  appointed  Royal 
Antiquary  to  the  King.  For  four  years  he  was  sub-librarian  at  the 
Paris  Library.  Elected  in  1701  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  he  began  his  huge  task  of  translating  the  vast  collection 
of  Arabic,  Indian,  Persian  and  Turkish  legends,  fables  and  proverbs 
which  he  had  accumulated  during  his  residence  at  Constantinople. 
The  first  volume,  published  in  1704,  under  the  title  Arabian  Nights, 
at  once  became  extremely  popular,  and  has  ever  since  held  a  fore- 
most position  in  juvenile  literature.  A  second  volume  appeared 
in  1708,  the  total  number  of  stories  being  one  thousand  and  one. 
Galland's  French  translation  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  a  European  language.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  France.  After  an  interval  at 
Constantinople,  he  retired  to  Caen,  where  he  died  February  10, 
1715,  and  was  buried.  His  claim  to  celebrity  rests  on  his  discovery 
and  introduction  of  the  Arabian  Nights  into  Europe,  but  owing  to 
more  recent  and  more  accurate  translations  of  this  work  into  English, 
this  claim  is  not  widely  known.  The  stories  fall  into  two  classes 
(1)  wonderful,  Init  fanciful  and  impossible  adventures,  and  (2) 
genuine  Oriental  talcs  and  anecdotes,  based  more  or  less  on  historical 
fact.  Thev  are  probably  derived  from  an  older  work  of  early 
origin,  yet  later  than  the  seventh  century,  since  they  describe 
Moslem  customs,  manners,  sentiments,  superstitions  and  religion. 
Galland  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  numismatics. 
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April  21 
REGINALD   HEBER 

Reginald  Heber,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  at  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  April  21,  1783.  Educated  at  Whitchurch  Grammar 
School  and  privately,  he  read  at  fifteen  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.  Sent  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  he  won  the  Latin  verse 
prize  in  1801,  with  his  Carmen  ScBculare ;  and  the  English  verse 
in  1803,  with  his  famous  Palestine,  which  ran  through  several 
editions.  It  contains  the  memorable  lines  on  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple:  "No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung;  like 
some  tall  palm,  the  mystic  fabric  sprung;  Majestic  silence!  "  In 
1805  he  gained  the  prize  for  English  prose  with  his  Sense  of  Honour, 
and  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  Ordained  in  1807,  he  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  family  living  at  liodnet,  Salop. 
As  parson-squire,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  flock,  and  was  helped 
by  his  wife,  Amelia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of  S.  Asaph. 
He  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Bishoji 
Jeremy  Taylor.  For  his  congregation  he  wrote  a  collection  of 
hymns,  and  proposed  with  his  friends,  Walter  Scott  and  Henry 
Milman  (afterwards  Dean  of  S.  Paul's)  to  compile  a  hymn  book  for 
general  use.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  mark  the  seasons  of 
the  Christian  year  by  sacred  song.  Elected  Bampton  Lecturer  in 
1815,  he  took  as  his  subject  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  Prebendary  of  S.  Asaph,  and  in  1822,  Preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1823  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
His  diocese  was  the  whole  of  India  itself,  then  divided  into  three 
archdeaconries.  He  seriously  overtaxed  his  strength  by  his  journeys, 
and  twice  nearly  succumbed  to  fever.  He  completed  Bishop's 
College,  begun  by  his  predecessor  (Dr.  Middleton).  Heber  died 
suddenly,  April  2,  1826,  and  was  buried  in  S.  John's  Church,  Trichin- 
opoly.  An  admirable  letter-writer  and  draughtsman,  he  is  thus 
described  by  Thackeray,  in  his  Four  Georges  :  "  May  we  not  also 
speak  of  a  good  divine,  and  mention  Reginald  Heber  as  one  of  the 
best  of  English  gentlemen  ?  The  charming  poet,  the  happy  possessor 
of  all  sorts  of  gifts  and  accomplishments,  birth,  wit,  fame,  high 
character  and  competence."  Heber's  hymns  include  "  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  "  (written  for  a  missionary  service  at 
Wrexham);  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy;"  and  "The  Son  of  God  goes 
forth  to  war."  His  Journal  (two  volumes)  gives  a  descriptive 
account  of  his  Ufe  in  India. 
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April  22 
WILLIAM   STUBBS 

William  Stubbs,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  born  at  Knaresborough, 
June  21,  1825.  Educated  at  Eipon  Grammar  School  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  was 
ordained  in  1848.  Two  years  later  he  became  Vicar  of  Navestock, 
Essex,  where  he  gained  the  affection  of  his  flock  by  his  devotion 
to  duty.  In  1859  he  married  Catherine  Dellar.  In  1860  he  edited 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  with  notes,  and  also  the  Harleian 
]\ISS.  relating  to  Waltham  Abbey.  In  1862  Archbishop  Longley 
appointed  him  Librarian  at  Lambeth  Palace.  From  1860  to  1866 
Stubbs  was  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  diocese  of 
Rochester.  Selected  by  the  Crown  to  edit  the  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Richard  I,  he  discharged  his  task  so  efficiently  as  to 
be  recognized  as  an  authority  on  history.  In  1866  he  was  nominated 
Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  In  1875  he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Cholderton, 
Wilts,  which  he  resigned  four  years  later  on  his  appointment  to  a 
canonry  at  S.  PauFs  Cathedral.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Chester 
in  1884,  Dr.  Stubbs  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Oxford  in  1889. 
Jleanwhile  numerous  honours  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1897  he  was  created  Foreign  Knight  of  the  Prussian 
Order,  a  unique  distinction  for  a  bishop.  He  died  April  22,  1901, 
and  was  buried  at  Cuddesdon.  Rather  short,  with  cheerful  counten- 
ance, unselfish  and  accessible.  Bishop  Stubbs,  known  as  the  recog- 
nized historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  proved  also  an  able,  sympathetic 
bishop.  He  disliked  smoking,  dinner-parties  and  late  hours.  His 
recreations  were  making  out  pedigrees,  correcting  proof-sheets, 
novel  reading  and  country  walks.  Once,  at  a  prize  distribution, 
he  referred  at  length  to  a  book  which  he  had  ever  at  hand,  night 
and  day,  a  book  a  bishop  must  always  have — "  you  know  it  well, 

it  begins  with  B Bradshaw."     His  Constitutional  History  of 

England  is  a  marvel  of  research,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  institutions 
and  in  working  out  great  principles.  With  unwearied  toil  he  in- 
vestigated obscure  dates,  original  passages  and  minute  facts.  His 
Registrum  Sacruni  Anglicanuni  traces  the  courses  of  Episcopal 
succession  in  England,  with  side-lights  on  the  biographies  and 
critical  periods  of  Church  history.  His  works,  thirty  in  number, 
.'irc  a  valuable  asset  to  our  national  historical  literature. 
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April  23 
WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE 

William  Shakespeare,  one  of  ten  children,  was  born  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  April  23,  1564.  His  father,  a  wool-dealer,  who  had 
married  Mary  Arden,  an  heiress  of  good  family,  became  BailifE  in 
1569.  From  the  local  Grammar  School  the  youth  entered  an 
attorney's  office,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  teaching.  Tradition 
describes  him  as  wild,  and  as  punished  for  deer-stealing  at  Charlecote. 
In  1582  he  married  Ann  Hathaway,  eight  years  his  senior,  a  farmer's 
daughter  at  Shottery.  In  1585-6  he  went  to  London,  where,  after 
menial  occupations,  he  became  an  actor  at  the  Globe  theatre,  and  is 
said  to  have  impersonated  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  Adam  in  As  you 
like  It,  and  Old  Knowell  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 
Appointed  actor-manager,  he  began  his  dramatic  career  as  the 
reviser  of  other  men's  work.  To  this  class  belong  Titus  Andronicus 
and  Henry  VI.  Encouraged  by  success,  he  produced  plays  of  his 
own.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  the  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.  At  the  suggestion  of  Marlowe,  he  wrote  Richard  III, 
and  Richard  II,  and  his  first  tragedy,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  1593 
he  published  his  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece,  dedicated 
to  Lord  Southampton.  In  1594-5  his  only  son,  Hamnet,  died. 
In  this  year  Shakespeare  published  his  Sonnets.  As  he  was  now 
co-proprietor  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres,  his  plays  were 
in  great  request,  and  by  1611  he  had  written  thirty-seven  plays, 
of  which  the  Tempest  was  his  last.  With  his  income  increased  from 
£1200  to  £5000,  he  paid  his  father's  debts,  bought  a  house  (New 
Place)  at  Stratford,  and  107  acres  of  land.  In  1607  his  daughter 
Susannah  married  Dr.  Hall.  In  1611  he  retired  to  Stratford, 
where,  in  failing  health,  he  lived  a  quiet  life.  In  1616  his  daughter 
Judith  married  Thomas  Quiney.  In  March  of  that  year,  he  made 
his  will,  and  on  April  23  died.  According  to  the  Diary  of  John 
Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford,  the  poet  left  his  sick-bed  to  entertain 
Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton,  and  hastened  his  death  by  "  drinking 
too  hard."  He  was  buried  in  the  church,  near  the  altar,  as  entitled 
in  right  as  tithe  owner.  Prudent  and  tactful,  unconscious  of  the 
supreme  quality  of  his  work,  Shakespeare  steered  clear  of  the 
puritanic  susceptibilities  of  his  time,  and  raised  English  drama  to 
its  highest  level.  Only  sixteen  of  his  dramas  were  printed  during 
his  lifetime. 
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April  24 
S.    VIXCEXT   DE   PAUL 

Vincent  de  Paul,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  was  born  April  24, 
1576,  at  Pouy,  Gascony.  Educated  at  Dax,  he  was  ordained  in 
1600.  While  on  a  ship  near  Marseilles  he  was  captured  in  1605  by 
Barbary  pirates,  sold  as  a  slave  in  Tunis  and  remained  a  prisoner 
for  two  years.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  masters.  The  first  was 
an  alchemist,  who  for  fifty  years  had  pursued  the  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Vincent's  duty  was  to  attend  to  this  scientific 
student's  furnaces.  When  the  alchemist  died,  Vincent  was  sold  to 
a  renegade  Savoyard,  whose  native  wife,  converted  by  Vincent, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  Christianity  and  to  his  native  land, 
and  take  his  captive  with  him.  In  1617  Vincent  resumed  his  priestly 
duties  as  curate  of  Chatillon-les-Dombes.  Favoured  by  Cardinal 
Bernlle  while  serving  the  curacy  of  Clichy,  Amiens,  he  was  for  a 
time  tutor  to  Jean  Francois  de  Gondi,  the  future  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
and  subsequently  almoner  to  Marguerite  of  Valois.  Grieved  at 
the  world  liness  and  greed  of  many  of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  shame- 
less appointments  of  courtiers  and  their  relatives  to  high  positions 
in  the  Church,  Vincent  founded  a  Society  of  Mission  Priests,  which 
proved  so  useful  that  he  moved  it  to  Paris.  Its  influence  in  the 
capital  raised  the  tone  of  the  clergy  and  reached  Louis  XIII  himself, 
who  made  Vincent  his  confessor,  and  consulted  him  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  On  the  death  of  that  king,  a  Council  of  Conscience  was 
formed  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  Church  preferments,  to  which 
Vincent  was  appointed.  In  this  capacity  he  came  into  conflict 
with  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  with  Anne  of  Austria.  Moved  by  the 
distress  of  the  people,  impoverished  by  wars,  State  exactions  and 
bad  harvests,  Vincent  founded  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity,  whose 
work  he  personally  directed.  He  also  established  a  hospital  for 
the  galley-slaves  at  Marseilles,  Yet  another  benevolent  institution 
established  by  him  was  the  Foundlings  Home  at  Paris.  Vincent  died 
at  Paris,  September  27,  1660,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Lazure.  In  172U  he  was  beatified,  and  in  1737  canonized. 
Philanthropic  and  practical,  Vincent  demanded  from  the  rich  not 
merely  money  but  personal  service.  For  the  sick  and  fatherless 
he  founded  hospitals  and  orphanages;  for  the  unemployed  and 
vagrants  labour  homes.  His  power  of  inspiring  others  extended 
his  work  to  the  large  towns  of  France. 
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April  25 
WILLIAM   COWPER 

William  Cowper  was  born  November  15,  1731,  at  Great  Berk- 
liampstead,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector.  From  West- 
minster School  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  appointed  a  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy.  In  1756  he 
wished  to  marry  his  cousin  Theodora,  but  his  father,  knowing  his 
peculiarities,  forbade  their  union.  When  Cowper's  unfitness  for 
any  profession  had  become  apparent,  his  friends  procured  him  a 
clerkship  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  easy  post;  but  the  prospect 
of  an  examination,  purely  formal,  so  unnerved  him  that  he  attempted 
suicide.  On  his  recovery  from  this  attack  of  melancholia,  he  resigned 
his  commissionership,  and  was  maintained  by  his  relatives.  He 
lived  for  a  time  with  the  Rev.  Morley  Unwin  at  Huntingdon,  and 
on  his  death,  accompanied  his  widow  to  Olney  in  1767,  where,  for 
twelve  years,  he  assisted  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  curate,  with 
prayer-meetings  and  cottage  services.  Here  he  produced  the 
Progress  of  Error,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Tirocinium  and  other  poems. 
He  also  wrote  sixty-eight  of  the  Olney  hymns,  including  "  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  "  ;  "  Hark,  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord  " ; 
and  "  There  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood."  On  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Newton  to  London,  Cowper  became  intimate  with  Lady  Austen 
(sister  to  Mrs.  Unwin),  and  at  her  playful  command  produced  the 
Tash.  This  fine  poem  affords  us  pictures  of  contemporary  domestic 
life  and  scenes.  In  1791  he  published  his  translation  of  Homer, 
and  was  granted  later  a  Government  pension.  After  being  under 
Lady  Hesketh's  care  at  AVeston,  Cowper  rejoined  Mrs.  Unwin  at 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  where  he  died,  April  25,  1800.  He  was 
buried  in  Dereham  Church.  Cowper  was  a  strangely  remarkable 
man,  simple,  gentle,  but  gloomy,  who  never  smiled,  and  who  believed 
that  good  and  evil  spirits  haunted  his  couch.  His  pastime  was 
attending  to  his  garden  and  to  his  hares,  dogs  and  pigeons.  Un- 
fortunate in  his  spiritual  advisers,  who  fostered  his  belief  that  he 
was  eternally  lost,  he  found  in  religion  everything  that  was  de- 
pressing. His  poetry  is  marked  by  tenderness  and  picturesqueness 
and  is  obviously  didactic.  His  hymns  greatly  helped  the  Evangelical 
revival  in  his  day.  Unlike  most  poets,  Cowper  did  his  best  work 
after  he  was  fifty.  His  minor  pieces  are  placed  among  the  classics, 
viz.  John  Gilpin,  the  Yardley  Oak,  the  Wreck  of  the  "Royal  George," 
Alexander  Selkirk's  Soliloquy,  Boadicea  and  To  my  Mother's  Picture, 
which  last  is  unsurpassed  for  pathos.  His  Letters,  addressed  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  are  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
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April  26 
DANIEL  DEFOE 

Daniel  Defoe,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  born  in  1659,  in  London. 
Educated  for  the  Dissenting  ministry,  he  entered  on  a  mercantile 
career.  In  1685  he  fought  at  Sedgmoor  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
After  serving  under  WiUiam  III,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  on  his 
return  wrote  his  Essaij  on  Projects.  His  poem,  A  True-born  English- 
man, is  a  defence  of  William  of  Orange.  In  1702  he  published  the 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  in  which  he  poses  as  a  persecutor 
and  advises  Parliament  to  crush  them.  For  this  Defoe  was  at 
the  Old  Bailey  fined  200  marks,  thrice  pilloried  and  committed  to 
Newgate.  This  occasioned  his  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,  with  the  lines — 
"  Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here  Are  scandals  to  the 
times;  Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt.  And  can't  commit  his  crimes." 
During  his  imprisonment  he  began  the  Review,  a  tri-weekly  journal, 
the  earliest  semi-political  and  semi-literary  periodical.  On  his 
release,  Defoe  was  employed  as  secret  agent  to  promote  the  union 
of  Scotland  to  the  British  Crown,  and  wrote  the  History  of  the  Union 
in  1709.  Cast  ofi  by  the  Whigs,  Defoe  quitted  politics  for  fiction, 
and  published  in  April  1719  the  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  met  with  immediate  success.  Derived  from  the  narrative 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  sailor,  marooned  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  the  story  is  a  masterpiece  of  imagination  and  skill. 
The  second  part,  published  six  months  later,  is  unequal  to  the  first, 
the  charm  being  diminished  as  the  number  of  characters  is  in- 
creased. Other  works  written  by  him  include  the  Adventures  of 
Duncan  Campbell ;  the  Memories  of  a  Cavalier,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  during  the  Civil  War;  Moll  Flanders;  the  History 
of  Colonel  Jack  ;  and  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  of  London,  in  which 
Defoe  assumes  the  character  of  a  London  shopkeeper  of  1665  who 
records  his  experiences.  The  Apparitioti  of  one  Mrs.  Veal  is  a 
daring  appeal  to  human  credulity.  After  living  in  comfort  in 
Stoke  Newington,  cheered  by  his  three  daughters  and  by  the  pastime 
of  gardening,  Defoe  was  brought  to  poverty  by  domestic  troubles. 
He  died  April  26,  1731  at  Ropemakers  Alley,  Moorfields,  and  was 
buried  in  Ijunliill  P'ields.  Unrivalled  for  extraordinary  versatility 
and  imaginative  and  descriptive  powers,  Defoe  was  the  founder  of 
the  English  novel.     His  works  number  two  hundred. 
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April  27 
WILLIAM  JONES 

William  Jones,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  born  at  West- 
minster, September  28,  1746.  Left  fatherless  in  1749,  he  was 
taught  by  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  throughout  life, 
and  proceeded  to  Harrow  and  to  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  acquired  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  While  a  private  tutor,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  English  Government  to  translate  into  French  the 
Persian  life  of  Nadir  Shah  for  Christian  VII,  King  of  Denmark. 
In  1770  he  published  several  volumes  of  translated  Oriental  poetry, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Anxious 
to  obtain  a  legal  appointment  in  India  he  studied  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar  and  appointed  a  Commissioner  in 
Bankruptcy.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  represent  his  uni- 
versity in  Parliament  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  American 
War  and  to  the  Slave  Trade,  he  resumed  his  study  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture. Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  he  was  appointed 
in  1783  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William 
(Calcutta),  when  he  was  knighted.  In  this  year  he  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph.  While  in  India,  he 
founded  the  Asiatic  Society,  supervised  the  publication  of  its  Re- 
searches, studied  the  Sanskrit  language,  compiled  a  summary  of 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  laws,  and  produced  legal  text-books  for 
British  officials  in  India,  which  made  the  latter  less  dependent  on 
the  Pundits  or  native  lawyers.  His  numerous  translations  of 
Hindu  literature  included  that  of  the  Moallahdt,  an  Arabian  epic, 
and  of  Sacontala,  an  ancient  Indian  drama.  Sir  William  died  April 
27,  1794,  and  was  buried  at  Calcutta.  Of  imposing  figure,  with  a 
strong,  attractive  face,  fearless  and  of  blameless  life,  he  urged  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Hindu  customs,  traditions  and  institu- 
tions and  the  value  to  British  influence  in  India  of  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  Hindu  law.  His  linguistic  gifts  were  marvel- 
lous. He  was  at  home  in  thirteen  languages,  and  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  twenty-five  more.  His  recreation  was  collecting 
shells,  classifying  plants,  writing  poetry  and  taking  long  walks. 
Esteemed  by  the  natives  for  his  sympathy  and  impartiality,  he  was 
the  first  interpreter  of  the  life  and  literature  of  India  to  the  English 
mind,  and  England's  great  pioneer  in  Eastern  learning.  His 
services  were  acknowledged  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Calcutta, 
and  by  the  placing  of  a  monument  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the 
East  India  Company. 
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April  28 

LORD    SHAFTESBURY 

Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  son  of  the  6tli  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was 
born  in  London,  April  28,  180L  Awed  by  his  parents  and  bullied 
at  school,  he  records  the  housekeeper's  kindness,  and  wore  to  the 
last  the  watch  she  gave  him.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he,  as  Lord  Ashley,  became  member  for  Woodstock, 
Dorchester  and  Bath,  successively.  In  1830  he  married  Lady 
Emily  Cowper,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  In  1832  he  supported 
Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler's  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  which,  embodied  in  his  own  Bill, 
was  carried  fourteen  years  later.  After  serving  as  commissioner 
of  trade  under  Wellington  ("  Dukey  ")  and  as  a  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty under  Peel,  he  declined  a  political  career,  and  took  up 
philanthropic  reforms.  In  1841  he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
Oxon.  In  1842,  after  a  painful  report  from  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
appointed  at  his  request,  he  amended  the  Lunacy  Acts.  In  1844 
he  visited  the  mills,  factories  and  hospitals  of  Lancashire  to  collect 
facts  for  his  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  He  next  attacked  the  evils  of  collieries, 
where  women  and  little  children  worked  all  day  harnessed  to  trucks, 
which  they  dragged,  sometimes  on  all  fours.  His  Bills  to  abolish 
apprenticeship  in  mines  and  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  women 
and  of  children  under  thirteen,  were  passed  in  1847.  He  also  pro- 
cured Acts  for  the  regulation  of  common  lodging-houses,  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  for  Government  aid  to  emigrants, 
and  for  the  building  of  Ragged  Schools.  While  President  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  he  worked  hard  to  check  the  cholera  in  London, 
In  1851  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In  1862  he  received  the 
Garter.  He  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  "  Shaftesbury  Estate," 
a  block  of  1200  houses  at  Battersea.  In  1874  he  carried  his  Bill 
for  the  protection  of  "  climbing-boys,"  the  apprentices  of  chimney- 
sweepers, and  later  his  Habitual  Drunkards'  bill.  He  died  October 
1,  1885,  and  was  buried  at  S.  Giles,  Dorset  (the  family  seat).  Hand- 
some, strenuous  and  patient,  he  was  beloved  by  the  working  classes. 
His  descriptions  of  his  experiences  in  Lancasliire  and  in  the  London 
slums  moved  the  House  to  tears.  An  "  Evangelical  of  the  Evangeli- 
cals," interested  in  missions,  he  nevertheless,  wore  a  crucifix  and 
confessed  that,  next  to  Charles  Dickens  and  the  Times,  Ritualists, 
Romanists  and  even  infidels,  had  been  his  best  helpers.  He  stands 
out  as  England's  greatest  Christian  philanthropist  of  the  Victorian 
era. 
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DAVID   COX 

David  Cox,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  born  at  Deritend, 
Birmingham,  April  29,  1783.  After  a  scanty  education  at  a  local 
school,  he  assisted  his  father,  till  compelled  to  seek  lighter  work  in 
a  toy  factory  at  Birmingham.  Set  to  paint  devices  on  snufE-boxes 
and  trinkets,  he  acquired  a  love  of  drawing,  which  was  developed 
at  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art.  In  1798  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  miniature  painter,  whom  he  subsequently  found  dead  from  suicide. 
Thrown  upon  the  world,  the  youth  drifted  to  London,  and  earned 
a  precarious  livelihood  as  a  scene-painter.  In  1808  he  produced 
his  first  landscapes,  which  he  sold  for  fifteen  shillings  each  and  up- 
wards. On  his  marriage  with  a  Miss  Ragg,  Cox  settled  at  Dulwich 
Common,  where  he  painted  water-colours  and  taught  drawing.  In 
1813  he  became  art  master  at  Farnham  Military  Academy,  but 
exchanged  this  post  for  a  similar  one  at  Hereford  Grammar  School. 
Brought  to  public  notice  by  his  book  on  Landscape  Fainting,  he 
returned  to  London  and  set  up  his  studio  at  Kennington  Common. 
Here  he  worked  for  fourteen  years,  with  occasional  visits  to  the 
coast  of  France,  and  became  known  as  a  painter.  In  1837  he  painted 
his  first  oil  painting.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Harborne,  where, 
with  annual  tours  to  North  Wales  in  search  of  subjects,  he  lived  till 
his  death.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  1844  brought  on  melancholia, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  In  his  secluded  house,  accessible 
only  by  the  back  door,  he  sought  solace  in  his  work,  and  produced 
over  one  hundred  paintings  every  year.  He  died  June  7,  1859,  and 
was  buried  in  Harborne  Churchyard.  A  man  of  simple  tastes, 
content  with  few  enjoyments,  with  little  knowledge  of  Uterature, 
unambitious  of  wealth  and  worldly  honours,  a  devout  Christian  and 
a  rapt  admirer  of  scenery,  upon  which  he  would  gaze  with  head 
uncovered,  Cox  ranks  next  to  Turner  among  English  landscape 
painters.  Though  he  used  but  few  colours,  his  tints  and  light  and 
shade  have  a  charm  all  their  own  for  delicate  richness  of  effect. 
His  best-known  pictures  include  Washing-day,  Going  to  the  Market, 
the  Welsh  Funeral,  the  Skylark,  the  Seashore  at  Rhyl,  the 
Bridge  and  Church  of  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Lancaster  Sands.  Cox 
records  that  he  never  received  more  than  £100  for  anyone  picture. 
His  two  paintings  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  reaUzed,  in  1892,  £2500  each. 
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HENRY   ROWLEY  BISHOP 

Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  in 
London,  November  18,  1786.  He  studied  music  under  Francesco 
Bianchi,  and  early  displayed  a  talent  for  dramatic  composition. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  the  music  to  the  operetta  Angelina, 
performed  at  ^Margate.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  music  to 
Tamedan  and  Bajazet  and  to  Caractacus,  performed  in  London. 
His  musical  setting  to  the  Circassian  Bride,  performed  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  1809,  was  heartily  applauded,  and  led  to  his  engage- 
ment for  three  years  to  compose  and  direct  the  music  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  In  1812  he  married  Miss  Lyon,  a  singer.  Two 
years  later,  he  composed  the  opera  of  the  Farmer's  Wife,  the  Forest 
of  Bondy,  a  melodrama,  Hanover,  a  cantata,  and  the  first  of  his 
foreign  operas,  Boieldieu's  Jean  de  Paris.  In  1816-7  Bishop  pro- 
duced his  Guy  Mannering,  the  Slave,  the  Miller  and  his  Men  and 
Native  Land,  operatic  pieces  full  of  animation  and  flowing  melody. 
For  several  years  he  was  musical  director  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
and  produced  The  Law  of  Java,  with  its  favourite,  "  Mynheer  van 
Dunck  " ;  and  Clare,  with  its  household  melody,  "  Home,  sweet 
Home  "  and  "  Maid  Marian."  In  1825  he  wrote  The  Fall  of  Algiers, 
for  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  Aladdin.  Appointed  manager  at 
Vauxhall,  he  produced  among  other  pieces  the  song  "  My  Pretty 
Jane."  In  1831  he  married  Miss  Anne  Riviere,  a  singer  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts,  who  subsequently  left  him.  Commissioned 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  original  member, 
to  compose  an  opera.  Bishop  produced  The  Seventh  Day,  a  clever 
and  well-balanced  cantata.  The  production  of  his  last  dramatic 
composition  at  Covent  Garden,  The  Fortunate  Isles,  to  celebrate 
Queen  Victoria's  wedding,  brought  him  the  honour  of  being  elected 
Reid  Professor  of  Music  at  Edinburgh.  In  1842  a  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him,  and  in  1848  he  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch  in  the  nmsical 
chair  at  Oxford.  In  1853  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Music,  when 
his  last  composition,  an  ode  for  the  installation  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  was  performed.  He 
died  in  necessitous  circumstances,  April  30,  1855,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Marylebone  Cemetery.  His  works,  over  one  hundred,  in- 
clude settings  to  Shakespeare's  plays.  Melodies  of  Various  Nations, 
National  Melodies,  English  melodies  and  music  for  three  tragedies, 
The  Apostate,  Retribution  and  Mirandola. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON 

Joseph  Addison  was  born  May  1,  1672,  at  Milston  Rectory, 
Wilts.     His  father,  on  becoming  Dean  of  Lichfield,  sent  him  to  the 
Grammar  School   there,   and  afterwards  to   Charterhouse  and  to 
Queen's  College,   Oxford.     Elected  Fellow   of  Magdalen,   Addison 
produced  in  1694  his  Address  to  Dryden,  a  congratulatory  poem  on 
his  translation  of  Virgil.     A  similar  poem  to  William  III  on  his 
accession,  followed  by  one  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  procured  him 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year.     To  qualify  for  diplomatic  service,  Addison 
travelled  abroad.     From  Italy  he  wrote  his  fine  poetical  Letter  to 
Lord  Halifax.     The  death  of  William  III  and  the  fall  of  the  Whigs 
stopped  his  pension,  whereupon  he  took  humble  lodgings  in  the 
Haymarket.     Employed  to  write  a  eulogistic  poem  on  the  victory 
of  Blenheim,  Addison  succeeded  so  well  with  his  Campaign  that 
he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Appeals  and  afterwards  Under- 
Secretary   of   State.     In   1707   he   accompanied   Lord   Halifax   to 
Hanover  to  invest  the  Elector  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.     On 
his  return,   he  entered  Parliament  for  Malmesbury,   and  became 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Wharton)  of  Ireland.     In  1709 
Addison  wrote  forty-one  papers  to  the  Tatler,  a  tri-weekly  journal 
started  by  Steele.     On  its  discontinuance  he  and  Steele  founded 
the  Spectator,  a  daily  sheet,  which  commenced  March  1,  1711.     It 
consisted  chiefly  of  essays,  of  which  274  were  written  by  Addison; 
these  raised  the  periodical  to  the  highest  rank  in  literature.     They 
include  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  Essays  on  Milton  and  the 
Vision  of  Mirza.     The  Spectator  lasted  for  635  numbers  and  con- 
tinued, with  a  break  of  eighteen  months,  during  which  175  numbers 
of  the   Guardian  appeared,  until  1715.     In  1712  Addison  wrote 
Cato,  a  tragedy,  successfully  performed  at  Drury  Lane.     In  1714 
he  became  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  Trade.     In  1716  Addison  married 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  resided  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington.     He  died  June   17,   1719,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.     In  person  he  was  tall,  with  pleasing  countenance, 
gentle,   charitable  and   addicted  to   intemperance.     Graceful   and 
polished,   rather  than  profound,   Addison  is  first  among  English 
essayists.     His  works  include  Rosamond,  an  opera,  the  Drummer, 
a  comedy,  and  the  Trial  of  Count  Tariff,  a  satire  on  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht;  also  the  hymns,  "  When  all  Thy  mercies  "  ;  "  The  spacious 
firmament  on  high  " ;   "  How  are  Thy  servants  blest  " ;    and  "  The 
Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare." 
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LEONARDO   DA   VINCI 

Leoxaudo  da  Vinci,  the  son  of  a  notary,  was  born  at  Vinci, 
Florence,  in  1452.  Sent  to  study  art  under  Verocchio,  he  was  once 
allowed  to  add  the  figure  of  an  angel  to  a  picture  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  on  which  his  master  was  occupied.  This  addition  so  greatly 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  picture  for  beauty,  that  Verocchio  dele- 
gated his  future  work  to  his  pupil.  Under  Verocchio,  Leonardo 
became  also  an  excellent  sculptor  and  modelled  numerous  statues. 
After  an  interval  in  Egypt,  he  entered  the  service  of  Lodovico, 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  employed  him  not  only  to  execute  works  of 
art,  but  to  superintend  engineering  projects.  Skilled  in  mechanics, 
Leonardo  invented  weapons  for  attack  and  defence,  constructed 
canals,  effected  the  hydraulic  irrigation  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
restored  Milan  Cathedral,  and  staged  the  pageants  at  the  Duke's 
court.  He  also  lectured  on  art,  wrote  a  valuable  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing, made  400  designs  on  every  branch  of  art,  and  founded  at  Milan 
the  first  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Italy.  In  1498 
Leonardo  painted  his  famous  Last  Supper  on  the  wall  of  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Convent  della  Grazie,  but  from  some  cause  this  master- 
piece soon  decayed,  and  we  only  know  its  beauty  from  copies  made 
of  it  by  his  pupils.  In  1500  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  pencil  and  brush  and  painted  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  S.  John  and  S.  Michael,  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks  (National 
Gallery),  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  Amie,  the  Virgin  and  the 
Lily,  the  Holy  Family,  Jesus  among  the  Doctors,  the  Battle  of 
Anghiari,  Mona  Lisa  and  portraits.  His  pictures  evoked  unbounded 
admiration.  Invited  by  Francis  I  to  Paris,  where  he  was  granted 
a  pension  and  a  residence  at  Cloux,  near  the  royal  residence  of 
Amboisie,  Leonardo  disappointed  the  king  by  his  keen  interest  in 
the  construction  of  canals  rather  than  in  painting  pictures.  He 
died  May  2,  1519,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Florent  Church,  Amboisie. 
A  man  of  extraordinarily  versatile  gifts,  architect,  engineer,  mathe- 
matician, philosopher  and  sculptor,  Leonardo  achieved  celebrity 
as  a  painter  with  his  perfect  imitation  of  the  light  and  shade  of 
the  human  face.  "  He  was  the  first  to  express  on  canvas  the  smile 
of  inward  happiness."  Erratic  in  temperament,  his  paintings  are 
regrettably  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  of  other  great 
painters.     His  landscapes  are  of  but  ordinary  merit. 
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THOMAS  HOOD 

Thomas  Hood,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  in  London, 
May  23,  1799.  From  a  private  school  he  entered  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  but  was  sent  after  an  illness  to  relatives  at  Dundee, 
where  he  contributed  to  a  local  magazine.  In  1814  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  an  engraver,  who  placed  him  with  the 
engraver  Le  Keux.  Hood,  however,  abandoned  engraving  for 
literature,  and  became  in  1821  sub-editor  of  the  London  Magazine. 
In  this  year  he  married  a  Miss  Eeynolds.  With  the  help  of  his 
father-in-law  he  produced  in  1824  Odes  and  Addresses.  These  were 
followed  by  Whims  and  Oddities  and  the  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,  which  placed  him  in  the  forefront  as  a  popular  writer. 
From  1829-36  he  edited  his  Comic  Annual,  and  also  within  this 
period  the  Gem,  which  fascinated  the  public  with  its  lustre  and 
especially  with  its  fine  poem,  Eugene  Aram's  Dream.  Involved  in 
heavy  losses  through  the  failure  of  a  firm,  he  broke  up  his  home  at 
Wanstead  and  lived  in  Germany,  where  he  worked  hard  and  lived 
frugally  to  defray  his  liabilities.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1840, 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly,  in  which  appeared  his  clever 
sketch  Miss  Kilmansegg.  In  1843  his  well-known  Song  of  the 
Shirt  appeared,  anonymously,  in  Punch.  In  1844  he  started  Hood's 
Magazine.  His  health  being  now  unsatisfactory,  a  Civil  List  pension 
of  £100  was  granted  him,  with  reversion  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
He  died  May  3,  1845,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
Of  delicate  constitution,  cheerful  and  beloved,  "  the  Song  of  the 
Shirt  Hood  "'  is  among  the  first  of  our  minor  poets.  Not  a  creative 
genius,  he  excels  in  his  sympathetic  insight  into  human  life  and 
character.  Humorous  and  serious  in  turn,  he  mingles  comedy 
and  tragedy,  so  that  "his  varied  pen  touched  alike  the  springs  of 
laughter  and  the  sources  of  tears."  His  wit,  caustic  and  exuberant, 
was  never  coarse.  Supreme  as  a  punster.  Hood  played  upon  words 
and  broke  them  up  in  droll  fashion.  Several  of  his  poems  have 
become  classical — his  Death-bed,  one  of  the  most  afiecting  in  our 
language,  Love's  Eclipse,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which  is  morbidly 
sentimental,  and  his  playful  /  remember,  I  remember.  His  larger 
works  include  Tijlney  Hall,  a  novel,  and  Hero  and  Leander,  which 
display  careful  observation  of  nature. 
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EDWARD   STEERE 

Edward  Steere,  the  son  of  a  barrister,  was  born  May  4,  1828, 
in    London.     Educated    at    Hackney    and    at    University    College 
School,  London,  he  took  his  B.A.  at  London  University  in  1847, 
and  his  LL.D.  with  gold  medal  in  1850.     Called  to  the  bar  from 
the  Inner  Temple,  his  keen  interest  in  the  literary  output  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  caused  him  to  give  up  the  law  for  theology 
and  philosophy.     In  1856  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  King's 
Kerswell,  Devon,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Brown, 
Esq.     In  1857  he  became  curate  of  Winthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  with 
charge  of  Skegness.     His  earnestness  greatly  impressed  the  fisher- 
folk,  who  described  him  as  a  "  downright  shirt-sleeve  man  and  real 
Bible  parson."     Appointed  Rector  of  Little  Steeping  in  the  same 
county,  Steere  obtained  leave  to  accompany  his  former  vicar,  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Tozer  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Central  Africa),  to  Zanzibar. 
In  this  centre  of  slave-traffic,  he  opened  a  school  for  rescued  slaves, 
and  proved  himself  an  apt  teacher  of  Christianity  to  the  natives  of 
Africa.     He   also   produced   and   printed   Swahili    and   Shambala 
grammars.     In  1867  he  established  a  missionary  centre  at  Vuga. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Swahili. 
Owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Bishop  Tozer,  Steere  went  to  his  relief 
in  1870.      Through  his  exertions  and  according  to  his  plans,  the 
cathedral  of  Zanzibar  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  slave-market. 
In  1874  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Central  Africa.     Assisted  by 
a  band  of  enthusiastic  workers,  including  Chauncy  Maples,  after- 
wards   Bishop    of    Likoma,   and    Percival    Johnson,    afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Nyasa,  Steere  largely  extended  the  sphere  of  the 
Universities  Mission,  but  seriously  overtaxed  his  strength,  to  the 
permanent  injury  of  his  health.     After  establishing  a  missionary 
station  at  Nyasa,  he  returned  for  a  rest  cure  to  England  utterly 
exhausted,  but  the  necessity  of  his  presence  at  Zanzibar  compelled 
him  to  go  thither  again.     He  died  August  28,  1882,  and  was  buried 
in  Christ  Church,  Zanzibar.     Tall,  strong,  active,  with  dark  beard, 
firm  chin  and  mouth;  of  remarkable  versatility,  who  could  turn  his 
craftsman's  hand  to  anything.  Bishop  Steere  was  well  fitted  for  the 
work  he  discharged  so  well.     An  eloquent  speaker,  he  was  esteemed 
for  his   learning,    his   linguistic   powers,  saintly  life  and   sanctified 
common  sense.     His  works,  numerous  and  varied,  include  Notes  on 
Butler's   Analogy,   several   Histories   of   the   Chinch,   Sermovs   and 
Vocabularies  of  African  Dialects. 
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NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  thirteen  children  of  a  State 
official,  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  August  15,  1769.  Educated 
at  Brienne,  he  received  his  lieutenancy  of  artillery  in  1785.  For  his 
capture  of  Toulon  in  1794,  and  his  support  of  the  French  Directory, 
he  was  appointed  General  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  In  1795  he  married 
Josephine,  the  widow  of  Viscount  Beauharnois.  In  1796-7  the 
"  Little  Corporal "  overran  Italy,  compelled  the  Pope  and  other 
Italian  sovereigns  to  send  their  art  treasures  to  Paris,  and  divided 
the  territories  of  Venice  between  France  and  Austria.  He  next 
conquered  Egypt,  but  lost  his  fleet  at  Aboukir.  Checked  at  Acre 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Turks  at  Alexandria 
and  occupied  Egypt.  Having  appointed  himself  First  Consul  of 
France,  he  broke  up  rival  parties,  restored  the  public  exercise  of 
religion,  threw  open  office  and  power  to  competition,  encouraged 
education,  and  instituted  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1800  he  crushed 
Austria  by  his  victories  at  Marengo  and  at  Hohenlinden.  His 
annexation  of  Holland  was,  however,  counterbalanced  by  Nelson's 
defeat  of  him  ofi  Copenhagen,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt  by  Abercromby  and  Hutchinson.  In  1802  he  signed 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  appointed  himself  First  Consul  for  life,  and 
also  President  of  the  Italian  and  Helvetian  Republics.  He  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  French  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  In  1805  his 
fleet  was  annihilated  ofi  Trafalgar.  On  the  other  hand,  his  victories 
at  Austerlitz  and  Jena  humbled  Austria  and  Prussia  respectively, 
when  he  re-arranged  the  German  States,  appointed  Joseph  and 
Louis  Bonaparte  kings  of  Holland  and  of  Naples  respectively,  and 
created  a  new  order  of  nobiUty.  In  1807  he  added  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  his  dominions.  Desirous  of  an  heir,  he  divorced  his 
empress  and  married  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  who  bore  him  a  son, 
styled  King  of  Rome.  In  1812  he  invaded  Russia  and  seized 
Moscow,  from  which  he  disastrously  retreated.  His  defeat  at 
Leipzig,  and  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Allies,  compelled  his 
abdication  and  his  confinement  at  Elba.  Defeated  finally  at  Water- 
loo in  1815,  he  was  exiled  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  fretted  and  tried 
to  escape.  He  died  May  5,  1821.  In  1840  his  body  was  removed 
from  St.  Helena,  to  Paris.  Short,  well-formed,  self-confident,  un- 
truthful, a  believer  in  fate.  Napoleon  possessed  the  qualities  required 
in  a  conqueror,  but  lacked  the  abilities  of  a  consolidator. 
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WILLIAM   HAMILTON 

William  Hamilton  was  born  March  8,  1788,  at  Glasgow  College, 
where  his  father  was  a  professor.  Educated  at  Glasgow  Grammar 
School,  he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  in  1807 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  Snell  Scholar.  At  Oxford  he  was 
called  the  "  expounder  of  Aristotle."  In  1813  he  gave  up  the  study 
of  medicine  and  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  where  his  profound 
knowledge  of  literature  and  history  was  of  great  service  in  his  legal 
practice.  In  1816  Hamilton  established  his  claim  to  the  family 
baronetcy  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton,  a  proscribed  Covenanter.  After  an  interval  in  Germany, 
Hamilton  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  on  account  of  his  Tory 
politics  he  twice  failed  to  be  elected  by  the  city  council  to  Pro- 
fessorial chairs.  Later,  however,  he  was  nominated  to  the  Chair  of 
Universal  History  in  the  university.  His  learned  and  cultured 
lectures  were  largely  attended.  In  1828  he  married  his  cousin, 
Janet  Marshall.  In  1829  Hamilton  published  his  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconditioned.  It  is  based  on  the  principle,  "  To  think  is  to  con- 
dition." In  1836  he  was  elected  by  the  Edinburgh  city  council  to 
the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  His  essays  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  won  him  a  place  among  great  thinkers.  In  1841  he  published 
his  edition  of  Dr.  Reid's  Works,  which  was  followed  by  his  edition 
of  Dugald  Stewart's  Works.  During  the  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
which  ended  in  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church  from  the  Established 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1843,  Hamilton  wrote  vigorous  pamphlets 
against  the  seceders,  entitled  Be  not  Schismatics  ;  Be  not  Martyrs 
by  Mistake.  Enfeebled  by  a  paralytic  seizure  in  1844,  he  was  olicrcd 
a  civil  pension  of  £100  a  year,  which  he  declined  as  inadequate.  He 
died  May  6,  1856,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Edinburgli. 
Extremely  handsome  in  person,  with  lustrous  eyes,  rich  flexible  voice, 
and  an  earnest,  pleasing  manner,  Hamilton  was  an  ideal  lecturer. 
An  indefatigable  student,  he  often  worked  all  through  the  night, 
snatching  a  few  hours  sleep  in  the  morning.  He  belonged  to  the 
intuitional  school  of  philosophy,  and  held  that  our  reasoning  faculties 
are  weak,  but  not  deceitful.  Attracted  for  a  time  to  the  study  of 
phrenology,  he  subsequently  gave  it  up  as  unworthy  of  critical 
examination.  Hamilton  ranks  with  the  iiinnorlals  in  the  realm  of 
philosophy  and  metaphysics. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING 

Robert  Browning,  the  son  of  a  clerk,  was  born  May  7,  1812, 
at  Camberwell.  Educated  at  a  school  at  Peckham,  and  by  a  private 
tutor,  he  afterwards  attended  lectures  at  University  College,  London. 
Fond  of  poetry  from  childhood,  especially  Keats  and  Shelley,  he 
wrote  in  1833  Pauline,  a  poem.  Two  years  later  he  produced 
Paracelstts,  a  work  of  deep  thought,  and  in  1837  Strafford,  a  tragedy, 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Other  works  followed  in 
quick  succession,  Sordello,  Bells  and  Pomegranates  (this  includes 
Pippa  Passes,  King  Victor  and  Columbus'  Birthday),  the  Blot  on 
the  Scutcheon,  and  the  SouVs  Tragedy.  Browning  also  wrote  several 
popular  dramatic  lyrics.  How  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent 
to  Aix  ;  the  Lost  Leader  and  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  In  1846 
he  married  Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  poetess,  and  settled  at  Florence, 
where  he  produced  Christmas  Eve,  Easter  Day  and  3Ien  and  Women. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1861,  Browning,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  returned  to  London.  In  1864  he  wrote  Dramatis  Person  ce, 
which  include  Fra  Lippo,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  and  Holy  Cross  Day.  His 
masterpiece,  the  Ring  and  the  Book,  appeared  in  1867.  It  is  the 
narrative  of  a  murder  committed  by  an  Italian  count,  told  in  a 
lurid,  dolorous  manner.  Ballustion'' s  Adventure  followed  in  1871. 
His  Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Importance,  published  in  1887, 
give  the  views  of  Browning  on  literary  and  philosophical  matters. 
His  last  volume,  Asolando  or  Facts  and  Fancies,  appeared  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Venice,  December  12,  1889. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  person.  Browning  was 
short,  broad-set,  with  brown  hair  and  beard,  loud  voice,  hearty 
manner  and  of  optimistic  temperament.  He  describes  himself  as 
having  lived,  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  an  ideally  happy  life.  A 
poet  of  many-phased  personality,  Browning  discusses  life's  problems 
in  various  characters,  with  fine  touch,  as  physiologist,  historian, 
painter,  preacher,  musician  and  naturalist.  With  him  Nature  is  a 
poem.  "  Nature  is  but  a  thought  of  God  reflected  in  the  life  of 
man."  Full  of  deep  insight,  noble  passion,  descriptive  power, 
subtle  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  expressed  in  rugged  metre  and 
strange,  obscure,  entangled  unintelligible  phrases,  his  poems  demand 
serious  study.  Carlyle  says  :  "I  have  read  through  Sordello  twice, 
without  being  able  to  make  out  whether  Sordello  was  a  man,  or  a 
city,  or  a_book." 
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JOHN   STUART   MILL 

John  Stuart  Mill,  the  son  of  the  historian  of  British  India, 
was  born  at  Pentonville,  May  20,  1806.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he  read 
Greek  authors,  and  at  ten  he  had  read  the  histories  of  Gibbon, 
Hume  and  Mosheim.  Owing  to  his  father's  aversion  to  schools, 
young  Mill  was  sent  in  1820  to  France,  where  he  acquired  a  wide 
knowledge  of  French  literature.  On  his  return  he  read  for  the 
bar,  entered  the  East  India  Office,  and  subsequently  became 
Examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence.  In  1823  he  wrote  a  criticism 
of  Bentham's  philosophy,  which  astonished  the  public  by  its  grasp 
of  a  deep  subject.  With  this  encouragement  he  edited  Bentham's 
Treatise  on  Evidence  and  studied  German  philosophy.  In  1830-1 
he  passed  through  a  spiritual  crisis,  followed  by  nervous  prostration, 
which  passed  off  with  foreign  travel.  Mill  records  that  he  was 
greatly  soothed  by  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Coleridge.  In 
1840  he  became  infatuated  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  w'hom  he  married  in 
1851,  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  His  System  of  Logic,  Ratio- 
cinative  and  Inductive,  appeared  in  1843,  and  was  recognized  at 
once  as  a  standard  treatise  on  the  laws  of  thought.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  the  East  India  Company  in  1858,  he  retired  on  a  pension 
of  £1,500.  Saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  who  had 
exercised,  as  he  said,  an  "  intellectual  influence  "  over  him,  Mill 
travelled  abroad,  but  continued  his  literary  labours  with  his  Essay 
on  Liberty  and  popular  editions  of  his  Political  Economy,  first  pub- 
lished in  1848.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  West- 
minster as  a  Liberal,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1868,  when  he  resumed  his 
pen  in  the  Fortnightly  and  published  his  Dissertations.  He  died 
May  8,  1873,  at  Avignon,  South  France,  where  he  was  buried. 
Short,  with  massive  brow,  animated,  cynical,  fond  of  walking, 
Mill  possessed  marvellous  capacity  for  work.  He  was  an  attractive 
speaker,  though  his  rapid  utterance  was  a  trial  to  reporters.  Strong 
on  individualism,  he  attacked  Benthams  motto,  "  The  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number."  He  opposed  Home  Itule;  urged  the  pay- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  before  England's  coal  supply  was  ex- 
hausted, and  pleaded  for  the  protection  of  beautiful  scenery  against 
railways.  The  two  greatest  books  in  the  world,  he  said,  were  the 
Bible  and  Homer.  The  friend  of  Carlyle  and  Grote,  Mill  co-founded 
the  Westminster  Review. 
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H.   SETON   MERRIMAN 

Hugh  Stowell  Scott,  the  son  of  a  ship-owner,  was  born  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  May  9,  1862.  Educated  at  Loretto  School, 
Musselburgh,  at  Vevey  and  at  Wiesbaden,  he  entered  an  under- 
writer's office  at  Lloyd's,  London,  in  1880.  A  youth  of  strong 
literary  bent,  he  relieved  his  monotonous  occupation  by  writing 
romances  and  published  anonymously  in  1888  Young  Mistley.  In 
the  following  year  he  wrote  The  Phantom  Future,  which  he  published 
under  his  well-known  pseudonym.  After  an  interval  spent  in 
foreign  travel,  he  married  Ethel  Frances  Hall.  In  1890-1  he 
published  two  novels,  Suspense  and  Prisoners  and  Captives.  At 
the  request  of  James  Payn,  editor  of  the  Cornhill,  he  contributed 
to  that  monthly  in  1892  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  his  first  powerful 
work,  afterwards  issued  separately.  The  same  year  saw  the  ap- 
pearance of  From  One  Generation  to  Another,  which  had  a  large 
circulation.  Having  now  quitted  the  clerk's  desk  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  noveUst,  Merriman  published  With  Edged  Tools,  a  popular 
story  of  West  African  life,  and  the  Grey  Lady,  a  seafaring  romance 
in  the  Balearic  Isles.  In  1896  appeared  The  Sowers,  a  Russian 
story,  perhaps  his  best  work,  which  has  run  through  thirty-two 
editions.  His  Flotsam,  a  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  followed 
by  Kedar's  Tents  and  Roden's  Corner.  This  last  contains  pungent 
criticisms  of  bogus  companies  and  of  misdirected  philanthropy. 
In  1901  appeared  the  Isle  of  Unrest,  a  melodramatic  novel,  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  Corsica,  and  the  Velvet  Glove ;  and  in  1902-3  the 
Vultures  and  Barlasch  of  the  Guard,  two  Russian  historical  romances. 
Merriman  died  November  19,  1903,  at  Melton,  Suffolk,  and  was 
buried  at  Eltham,  Kent.  Of  pleasing  address,  unusually  modest 
and  retiring,  a  keen  observer,  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  the  simple 
life,  and  fond  of  travel,  Merriman  was  a  born  novelist.  His  style 
is  sound  but  somewhat  laboured,  and  he  is  apt  to  wander  from  his 
subject  and  to  moralize.  Many  of  his  sentences  are  written  in  an 
aphoristic  form.  He  is  successful  in  imparting  an  air  of  mystery 
or  of  impending  catastrophe  to  his  narratives.  He  surrounds  his 
characters  with  an  atmosphere  which  excites  the  expectancy  of 
the  reader.  Like  his  famous  Scottish  namesake,  he  has  more  or 
less  a  repetition  of  his  central  figures.  Barlasch  is  a  finely  drawn 
portrait.  The  Money-Spinner  and  Tomaso's  Fortune  reveal  their 
author  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
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JOHN   GOSS 

John  Goss  was  born  at  Fareham,  Hampshire,  December  27, 
1800.  His  father,  the  organist  at  the  parish  church,  noted  his 
musical  talent,  and  entered  him  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
In  1815  the  youth  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Attwood,  organist 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  composed  songs  and  glees.  In  1821 
he  married  Lucy  Emma  New,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  setting  of 
"  Wert  thou  like  me  "  {Legend  of  Montrose).  From  organist  of 
Stockwell  Chapel,  he  was  appointed  organist  of  S.  Luke's,  Chelsea, 
at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  In  1833  he  gained  the  Gresham  prize 
for  an  original  sacred  composition,  with  his  "  Have  mercy  on  me." 
In  this  year  he  wrote  his  Study  of  Harmony.  In  1838  he  became 
organist  at  S.  Paul's,  and  subsequently  edited  his  Cathedral  Services, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  In  1852  he  composed,  for  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  his  anthem,  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died." 
Four  years  later  he  was  chosen  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 
In  1872  he  produced  his  Te  Deum  and  "  The  Lord  is  my  Strength  " 
for  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Shortly  afterwards  Goss  resigned  his  position  and  was 
knighted.  In  1876  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from 
Cambridge  University.  He  died  at  Brixton,  May  10,  1880,  and 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  Of  medium  build,  with 
moustache,  large  round  spectacles,  sociable  and  good  company, 
Goss  was  an  acceptable  personality  in  the  London  musical  world. 
A  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  conscious  of  his  limitations,  he 
latterly  composed  Church  music  only.  He  excelled  as  an  impro- 
visator, handling  his  theme  with  exquisite  skill  and  pleasing  variety 
which  charmed  the  congregation  gathered  round  the  organ,  then 
on  the  west  choir-screen.  He  introduced  the  voluntary  before  the 
ordinary  service.  As  an  accompanist  he  was  less  popular  with  the 
choir  than  George  Cooper,  his  talented  assistant.  Goss's  anthems, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  are  standing  the  test  of  time,  and  include 
"The  wilderness";  "0  Saviour  of  the  world";  ''0  taste  and 
see  "  ;  "  Fear  not,  0  land,"  and  "  Praise  the  Lord."  Of  his  lighter 
pieces,  "  The  Negro's  Song  " ;  "  Ossian's  Hymn  to  the  Sun  "  and 
"  There  is  beauty  on  the  Mountain,"  are  the  best  known,  and  like 
his  music  generally,  are  melodious,  and  beautifully  scored.  His 
Organists'  Companion,  a  collection  of  voluntaries,  has  proved  of 
great  service.     His  favourite  masters  were  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
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JAMES   BRINDLEY 

James  Brindley,  the  son  of  a  cottier,  was  born  at  Wormliill, 
Derbyshire,  in  1716,  probably  May  11.     Sent  to  work  in  1724,  he 
was  taught  by  his  mother,  whose  "  industry  remedied  his  father's 
shortcomings."     Employed  as  a  wheelwright  at  Leek  in  1735,  he 
displayed  considerable  mechanical  skill,   and  with  money  earned 
in  his  spare  time,  by  repairing  machinery,  set  up  business  for  him- 
self.    In  1752  he  made  an  engine  to  drain  a  coal-mine  at  Clifton, 
Lancashire,  the  motive  power  of  which  was  a  wheel,  thirty  feet 
above  ground,  driven  by  water  from  the  river  Irwell.     Employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water,  the  "  Father  of  British  Inland  Naviga- 
tion," to  cut  a  canal  from  his  mines  at  Worsley  to  Manchester, 
Brindley  completed   this  project   (then   considered  impossible)   in 
three  years.     This,  the  first  canal  made  in  England,  was  remark- 
able for  being  on  the  level,  free  from  locks,  and  for  including  an 
aqueduct,  500  yards  long  and  40  feet  above  the  Irwell.     In  1762, 
Brindley,  who  meanwhile  had  married  a  Miss  Henshall,  extended 
this  canal  to  Runcorn.     In  1765  he  was  commissioned  to  unite  the 
Mersey  and  Trent,  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal.     His  chief  difficulty 
was  the  Harecastle  Hill,  which  he  pierced  with  a  tunnel  over  a  mile 
long.     This  canal,  ninety-three  miles  in  length,  was  finished  in  1777. 
In  connection  with  it,  he  constructed  a  branch  canal,  which  joined 
the  Severn,  and  thus  united  Bristol  with  Liverpool.     Altogether,  he 
made  360  miles  of  canal.     Brindley  died  at  Turnhurst,  Stafiord- 
shire,  September  27,   1772,  and  was  buried  at  New  Chapel.     His 
life  was  one  long  round  of  work,  in  which  he  found  his  recreation. 
He  had  no  desire  to  acquire  wealth.     A  visit  to  a  theatre  so  con- 
fused his  brain  that  he  never  went  again.     As  he  had  no  books,  his 
achievements  were  due  to  his  fertile  genius,   self-confidence   and 
untiring  industry.     When  faced  with  any  extraordinary  difficulty, 
he  retired  to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  for  one  or  more  days,  until  he 
had  found  the  desired  solution.     He  then  carried  out  his  design  with- 
out any  drawings,  relying  wholly  on  his  memory.     In  mathematical 
calculations,  he  would  put  down  the  results  in  figures,  with  in- 
variable accuracy,  without  being  able  to  explain  how  he  arrived  at 
them.     Requested  on  one  occasion,  by  a  Parliamentary  committee, 
to  show  his  plans,  he  produced  a  large  cheese,  with  which  he  ex- 
plained his  designs.     Asked  why  rivers  were  made,  he  replied,  "  To 
feed  canals." 
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FLORENCE   NIGHTINGALE 

Florexce  Nightixgale,  the  daughter  of  a  country  squire,  was 
born  at  Florence,  May  12,  1820.  Her  childhood  was  spent  at  Lea 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  and  at  Bmbley  Park,  Hampshire.  A  regular 
visitor  at  the  hospitals  during  the  residence  of  the  family  in  London, 
she  was,  in  1851,  reluctantly  allowed  by  her  parents  to  be  trained  as 
a  nurse  at  the  Deaconesses'  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  after- 
wards at  Paris.  With  a  liberal  allowance  from  her  father,  she  became 
the  Head  of  the  Harley  Street  Hospital  for  gentlewomen.  When 
an  appeal  was  made  for  nurses  for  the  wounded  soldiers  at  the  Crimea, 
Miss  Nightingale,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary 
for  War,  went  out  with  a  band  of  thirty-eight  nurses  and  reached 
Scutari  just  before  the  battle  of  Inkerman  (November  1854).  She 
found  everything  in  a  state  of  indescribable  misery ;  no  wholesome 
food  or  medical  or  nursing  appliances,  and  wounded  soldiers  lying 
about  in  their  blood-stained  clothes.  With  practical  energy,  she 
soon  put  the  barrack  hospital  in  a  sanitary  condition,  visited  the 
"  four  miles  of  beds,"  and  set  up  a  huge  laundry  and  kitchen.  Her 
visit  to  the  seat  of  war  at  the  Three  Mortars  Battery  evoked  immense 
enthusiasm  among  the  troops.  Owing  to  delay  in  carrying  out  her 
suggestions,  cholera  broke  out  in  1855  witli  a  mortality  of  800  men 
weekly.  Seven  army  doctors  and  three  nurses  succumbed,  and  the 
Lady-in-Chief  herself  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  At  the  end  of 
the  campaign  she  declined  the  offer  of  a  warship,  and  returned  unob- 
strusively  to  England  as  ••  Miss  Smith."  In  gratitude  for  her  labours, 
a  Nightingale  School  and  a  Home  for  Nurses  were  established  by 
public  subscriptions.  An  invalid  and  recluse  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
she  wrote  several  Manuals  on  Nursing,  and  interested  herself  in 
matters  of  hygiene.  In  1907  she  received  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  in 
1908  the  Freedom  of  London.  She  died  August  13,  1910,  and  was 
buried  at  East  Wellow,  Hampshire.  Tall,  slender,  with  grey  eyes, 
brown  hair,  delicate  complexion,  a  lace  scarf  round  her  face  gave  her 
a  nun-like  appearance.  Miss  Nightingale  was  a  good  horse-woman, 
strong-nerved,  masterful,  but  somewhat  self-conscious  and  morbid. 
Free  from  ambition,  with  the  words,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  "  often  on  her  lips,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lani])  "  is  revered 
among  the  heroines  of  modern  times. 
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ARTHUR   SEYMOUR   SULLIVAN 

Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan  was  born  in  London,  May  13,  1842, 
His  father,  a  bandmaster  at  the  Sandhurst  Military  College,  placed 
him  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  S.  James,  where  he  came  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore.  In  1855  he  composed  two 
anthems  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  sung  in  the  Chapel.  In  1856  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  the  first  "  Mendelssohn 
scholar,"  Josepli  Barnby  having  second  place.  While  studying 
under  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Goss,  he  composed  a  setting  to  "  It  was 
a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  which  was  eulogized.  After  three  years  at 
Leipzig,  Sullivan  became  organist  of  S.  Michael's,  Chester  Square. 
In  1862  he  published  his  music  to  the  Tempest,  which  was  rapturously 
received  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  the  marriage  of  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Sullivan  wrote  the  settings  to  the  Bride  from  the  North ; 
also  to  some  songs  from  Shakespeare,  including  Orpheus  with  the  Lute 
and  Mistress  Mine.  Appointed  organist  to  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Sullivan  produced  the  cantata,  Kenilworth.  In  1866 
he  struck  out  a  new  line  with  his  musical  comedy,  Box  and  Cox. 
Two  years  later  he  joined  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  writing  operatic  music 
and  musical  comedy,  and  published  successively  Trial  by  Jury,  the 
Mikado,  the  Pirates  of  Penzance,  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  lolanthe,  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard,  and  the  Gondoliers.  In  1869  Sullivan  wrote  his  first 
oratorio,  the  Prodigal  Son,  for  the  Choirs  Festival  at  Worcester,  and 
the  Light  of  the  World  for  the  Birmingham  Festival.  In  1876  he 
became  Principal  of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Music.  Later 
works  from  his  pen  were  the  Rose  of  Persia,  the  Martyr  of  Antioch 
and  the  Golden  Legend,  the  last  two  for  the  Musical  Festivals  at  Leeds. 
In  1883  he  was  knighted.  After  suffering  from  a  painful  malady 
twenty  years,  he  died  suddenly  (unmarried)  at  Westminster,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1900.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  had 
often  conducted  his  In  Memoriam,  written  in  memory  of  his  father. 
Of  military  appearance,  affable  and  popular,  Sullivan  was  thoroughly 
British  in  his  musical  tastes.  His  works,  versatile,  well-balanced 
and  free  from  pedantry,  are  pleasing  and  melodious.  He  wrote 
the  tunes  to  "  Lead,  kindly  Light  "  and  "  Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers," and  edited  Church  Hymns  with  tunes  (first  edition)  for  the 
S.P.C.K.  His  songs  include  //  Doughty  Deeds,  The  Sailor's  Grave 
and  the  Lost  Chord.     Sullivan  was  a  Mus.Doc.  of  both  universities. 
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.AIARY   GRANVILLE   DELANY 

Mary  Graxville  Delaxy,  niece  of  the  first  Lord  Lansdowne, 
was  born  May  14,  1700,  at  Coulston,  Wilts.  Her  father,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  lost  his  Court  influence,  and  removed  to  Buck- 
land,  near  Evesham.  While  ^^^ng  with  her  uncle.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
at  Longleat,  Wilts,  she  met  Mr.  Alexander  Pendarves,  a  Cornish 
squire,  "'  elderly,  snuffy  and  gouty,"  to  whom  she  took  a  disHke,  but 
whose  suit,  favoured  by  the  Lansdownes,  she  had  to  accept.  He 
died  in  1724.  Subsequently  she  went  to  Dublin,  where  she  met 
Dean  Swift,  who  introduced  her  to  Dr.  Patrick  Delany,  whom  she 
married  in  1743.  In  1744  Dr.  Delany  was  appointed  Dean  of  Down. 
Here  Mrs.  Delaney  lived  a  useful,  happy  life  with  her  exquisite 
embroidery,  crayon-drawing,  reading  and  playing  on  the  harp  to  her 
friends,  letter-writing  and  visiting  the  poor,  to  whom  she  was  nurse, 
doctor  and  the  '"  lady  bountiful."  After  the  Dean's  death  in  1768, 
Mrs.  Delany  lived  either  at  her  own  home  in  S.  James'  Place,  London, 
or  at  Bulstrode,  the  residence  of  her  bosom  friend  the  Duchess  of 
Portland.  In  her  seventy-second  year  she  commenced  her  remark- 
able Flora,  which  consisted  of  models  of  flowers  cut  in  paper,  leaf  by 
leaf,  shaped,  coloured  and  put  together  in  such  exact  imitation  of 
nature  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  artificial  from  the  real.  Dviring 
the  space  of  ten  years  she  completed  one  thousand  flora,  many  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British  ]\Iuseum.  On  the  death  of  the 
Duchess,  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte  gave  her  a  small  house  at 
Windsor,  where  they  often  visited  her,  and  an  annuity.  She  died 
April  15,  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor.  Her  Autobiography 
gives  most  interesting  sketches  of  English  society  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Hannah  More  writes  :  "  Mrs.  Delany  is  a  living  library  of 
knowledge ;  and  time,  which  has  so  highly  matured  her  judgment, 
has  taken  very  little  from  her  graces  or  her  liveliness."  AVriting  to 
a  friend  in  1787,  Mrs.  Delany  says  :  "  Most  evenings  at  half  an  hour 
past  seven  I  go  to  Miss  Burney's  apartment,  and  when  the  Royal 
Family  return  from  the  terrace,  the  King  or  one  of  the  Princesses 
comes  into  the  room,  leads  me  into  the  drawing-room  where  there  is 
a  chair  reafly  for  me  Ijy  the  Queens.  '  Her  circle  included  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Burke,  Walpole,  Edward  Young  and  Lord 
Chesterfield. 
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RICHARD   WILSON 

Richard  Wilson  was  born  August  1,  1713,  at  Penegoes,  Mont- 
gomery, of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector.  His  childish  pictures, 
drawn  with  a  burnt  stick,  induced  Sir  George  Wynne  to  send  him  to 
London  to  study  art  under  Thomas  Wright.  He  soon  became  known 
for  his  portraits,  and  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  picture  of  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1748  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  under  Zuccarelli,  painted  pictures  and  taught 
pupils.  In  1755  he  returned  to  London,  whither  his  fame  for  land- 
scapes had  preceded  him,  and  set  up  his  studio  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  executed  commissions  for  Sir  W.  Beechey.  Owing  to  the 
small  demand  for  landscapes,  Wilson  returned  to  portraits,  with  an 
occasional  landscape,  sold  for  a  small  sum,  usually  to  pawnbrokers. 
His  Niohe,  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  made  him  famous. 
In  1760  and  after,  Wilson  exhibited  thirty  pictures  at  the  Society  of 
Artists;  these  included  Carnarvon  Castle,  Snowdon,  Crowe  Castle, 
Mont  Cents  and  Niagara  Falls.  He  co-founded  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  became  its  librarian.  Oppressed  by  poverty,  he  took  lodgings 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where,  with  easel  and  brush,  table  and 
chair,  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  he  worked  contentedly.  Employed 
by  a  lady  of  rank,  he  saved  £200,  and  with  a  legacy  from  his  brother, 
settled  at  Colomondie,  Denbigh.  He  died  May  15,  1782,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  father  at  S.  Mary-at-Mold.  In  person,  Wilson  was 
stout,  ill-mannered  and  unpopular  with  his  brethren.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  called  him  "  Poor  Richard."  As  a  painter,  Wilson  is 
among  the  greatest,  if  not  the  first,  of  English  landscape  painters. 
His  noble  conceptions,  perfect  execution  and  glowing  colouring 
testify  to  his  genius.  To  his  sitters  he  seemed  a  rapid,  careless 
worker.  With  his  "  heart  in  his  eyes,"  he  looked  at  meadows,  trees 
and  brooks,  as  subjects  for  pictures.  After  his  death,  Dr.  Wolcot, 
(Peter  Pindar)  wrote  a  poem  on  "  Red-nosed  Wilson,"  which  ended 
thus:  "But  honest  Wilson,  never  mind;  Immortal  praises  thou 
shalt  find,  And  for  a  dinner  have  no  cause  to  fear ;  Thou  start'st  at 
my  prophetic  rhymes  !  Don't  be  impatient  for  those  times ;  Wait 
till  thou  hast  been  dead  a  hundred  year."  Wilson's  pictures  include 
Adrian's  Villa,  Apollo  and  the  Seasons,  and  various  Views  of  Rone. 
His  View  from  Kew  Gardens,  returned  by  George  III  as  unworthy  of 
the  National  Gallery,  was  sold  in  1893  for  £1750. 
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DANTE 

Daxte  Alighieri  \Yas  born  of  ancient  family  at  Florence,  May  16, 
1265.  On  ]\Iay  Day,  1274,  lie  met  Beatrice  Portinari,  whose  beauty 
and  grace  produced  in  his  soul  a  life-long  affection.  In  his  youth  he 
studied  theology,  astrology,  classical  literature  and  music,  and  wrote 
sonnets.  In  1281-3  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Universities  of 
Bologna  and  Padua.  At  this  time  Italy  was  distracted  by  two  rival 
parties — the  Guelphs,  who  favoured  the  Pope,  and  the  Ghibelines, 
who  supported  the  Emperor.  In  1289  Dante  took  part  in  the  defeat 
of  the  GhibeUnes  at  Campaldino,  and  in  the  capture  of  Caprona.  In 
1290  Beatrice,  now  married,  died.  To  console  his  grief  Dante  mar- 
ried Gemma,  daughter  of  Manetto  Donati,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children.  Elected  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  he  settled  a  bitter 
dispute  between  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri  (Whites  and  Blacks),  two 
factions  of  the  Guelphs,  by  banishing  the  leaders  of  both  parties. 
Incensed  at  this  treatment  of  his  supporters.  Pope  Boniface  VIII 
persuaded  Charles  of  Valois  to  attack  Florence  and  destroy  its 
independence.  In  this  invasion  Dante's  house  was  plundered,  and 
his  life  only  saved  by  his  absence  at  Rome.  On  his  return,  he 
heard  that,  for  his  misgovernment,  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
burnt,  if  found  in  Florence.  Exiled  from  his  native  city,  Dante 
wandered  to  Siena,  Arezzo,  Padua,  Paris  and  other  cities,  ''  pursued 
by  the  cold  that  springs  out  of  sad  poverty,"  to  use  his  own  words. 
Eventually  he  took  refuge  at  RaVenna  with  Guido  Novello  da 
Polenta,  who  employed  him  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Venice.  Dis- 
appointed at  the  failure  of  his  mission,  Dante  returned  heart-broken 
and  died  September  14,  1321,  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  buried  with 
splendid  obsequies.  Of  middle  stature,  with  beautiful  eyes,  classic 
features,  protruding  lower  lip,  and  sad  expression,  reserved  and 
humble,  Dante  was  the  founder  of  Italian  literature.  His  works 
include  the  Vila  Nuova,  the  story  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  and  the 
Divina  Commedia,  a  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Hell,  Purgatory  and 
Paradise,  which  he  supposes  himself  to  have  made  in  Holy  Week, 
1300,  with  Virgil  as  his  guide,  till  he  reached  Paradise,  where  Beatrice 
met  him  and  completed  the  journey  with  him.  For  originality  and 
vastness  of  design,  and  for  the  singularly  vivid  descri|)tion  of  eacli  of 
its  numerous  characters,  as  the  Vision  passes  before  the  reader,  this 
[)oem  is  unique  and  unexcelled. 
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EDWARD   JENNER 

Edward  Jenner  was  born  May  17,  1749,  at  Berkeley,  Gloucester- 
shire, of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  Educated  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  and  at  Cirencester,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at 
Sodbury,  Bristol.  In  1770  he  became  a  resident  pupil  under  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  in  London,  and  attended  lectures  at  S.  George's  Hos- 
pital. Employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  arrange  his  biological 
collection,  Jenner  fulfilled  his  task  with  such  judgment  that  he  was 
offered,  in  1772,  the  lucrative  position  of  naturalist  in  the  expedition 
under  Captain  Cook.  This  he  declined,  as  also  a  good  offer  in  India, 
and  a  subsequent  proposal  from  Dr.  Hunter  to  join  him  in  establish- 
ing a  school  of  natural  history.  On  his  return  to  Berkeley,  he 
acquired  a  large  practice,  and  published  essays  on  geology  and 
botany.  In  1788  he  married  Catherine  Kingscote.  Four  years 
later  he  took  his  M.D.  at  S.  Andrew's  University.  Having  frequently 
to  treat  persons  suffering  from  small-pox  (an  epidemic  which  then 
caused  50,000  deaths  annually),  Jenner  noticed  that  people  who 
milked  cows  either  escaped  that  disease  or  had  it  but  slightly.  After 
careful  investigation,  he  concluded  that  the  effects  of  cow-pox  in  the 
system  were  antagonistic  to  the  infection  of  small-pox.  This  sug- 
gested that  cow-pox  might  be  injected  into  the  human  body  to  safe- 
guard it  against  small-pox.  Such  an  operation  would  take  the  place 
of  the  dangerous  practice  of  inoculation  by  small-pox,  then  occasion- 
ally performed.  Jenner's  theory  was  ridiculed  by  his  medical 
friends,  and  Dr.  Hunter  advised  him  not  to  injure  his  reputation  by 
publishing  his  novel  views.  After  twenty  years'  study,  Jenner  made 
his  first  experiment  in  1796,  when  he  injected  into  a  youth's  arm 
pustule  on  the  hand  of  a  milk-maid.  On  his  recovery,  the  lad  was 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  but  without  effect.  In  1798  Jenner 
published  his  Results  of  Vaccination,  and  removed  to  London.  His 
discovery  was  derided  by  many  doctors,  while  a  few  attempted  to 
supplant  him  in  it.  Through  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Cline,  of 
S.  Thomas'  Hospital,  vaccination  came  into  general  use.  In  1802 
Parliament  voted  Jenner  £10,000,  and  in  1807  £20,000,  for  his  ser- 
vices. Numerous  honours  at  home  and  abroad  (especially  in  France) 
were  conferred  on  him.  Dr.  Jenner  died  January  24,  1823,  and  was 
buried  in  Berkeley  Church.  Of  striking  appearance,  with  agreeable 
manners,  musical,  fond  of  rural  pursuits,  with  a  deep  strain  of  religion, 
Jenner  ranks  among  the  heroes  of  medical  science. 
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GEORGE   MEREDITH 

George  Meredith,  the  son  of  a  naval  outfitter,  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, February  12,  1828.  Educated  at  S.  Paul's  School,  Southsea, 
and  at  Nieuwied  on  the  Rhine,  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  London. 
Here  he  Uved  on  porridge,  read  Goethe  and  Richter,  met  Dickens,  and 
wrote  for  Household  Words.  In  1849  he  contributed  his  poem  Ch  illian- 
wallah  to  Cluimhers  Journal.  In  this  year  he  married  Mary  NichoUs, 
the  widow  of  a  naval  officer,  and  settled  at  Weybridge.  A  volume  of 
poetry,  dedicated  to  his  father-in-law.  Peacock,  was  followed  by  the 
poems.  An  Invitation  to  the  Country,  the  Siceet  of  the  Year  and  the 
Shaving  of  Shagpat.  Owing  to  his  unhappy  marriage  and  to  his 
poverty,  he  lodged  with  Peacock  at  Lower  HaUiford,  till  he  removed 
to  Chelsea.  In  1859  appeared  the  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  a  philo- 
sophical novel.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  produced  Evan  Har- 
rington, Modern  Love,  Emilia,  Rhoda  Fleming,  Vittoria,  Mary 
Richmond  and  Beauchamp's  Career.  In  1861  Mrs.  Meredith  died. 
From  sub-editor  of  the  Ipswich  Journal,  Meredith  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Morning  Post  and  reader  to  Chapman  and  Hall.  In 
1864  he  married  Marie  VuUiamy  of  Mickleham,  where  he  now  resided. 
After  acting  as  correspondent  for  the  Morning  Post  during  the 
Austro- Italian  War,  he  became  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  In 
1877  he  lectured  on  Comedy  at  the  London  Institution,  and  began 
the  Egoist  and  the  Tragic  Comedians.  His  last  works  included  the 
Tale  of  Chloe,  the  Joy  of  the  Earth,  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  Ballads  of 
Tragic  Life,  One  of  our  Conquerors  and  the  Amazing  Marriage.  In 
1892  he  succeeded  his  admirer,  Tennyson,  as  President  of  the  Society 
of  Authors.  In  1905  his  health,  already  weakened  by  an  operation 
in  1892,  was  impaired  by  a  broken  leg.  He  died  May  18,  1909,  and 
was  cremated  at  Dorking.  Tall,  with  massive  brow,  grey  eyes  and 
beard,  fussy  about  his  food  on  account  of  dyspepsia,  Meredith  was 
hospitable,  humorous  and  "sensitive.  Fond  of  exercise,  he  strode 
vigorously  along,  and  with  his  wide-awake  hat  and  red  neckerchief 
was  a  striking  figure.  His  writings,  brilliant,  terse,  and  full  of  meta- 
phor, must  be  studied  to  be  appreciated.  Never  commonplace  or 
stereotyped,  he  displays  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  luinian  heart 
and  brain.  His  poetry  is  serious,  strenuous  and  stimulating.  The 
only  fault  found  with  liis  dialogue  is  that  "  his  people  are  too 
clever." 
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THOMAS   GRESHAM 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  is  one  of  those  names  which  "  fill  the 
spacious  times  of  Great  Elizabeth."  Born  May  19,  1522,  in  London, 
he  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  In  1540  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  to  which  his  father 
belonged.  Four  years  later,  Gresham  married  the  widow  of  William 
Read,  a  London  merchant.  His  aptitude  for  business  led  to  his 
being  sent  to  Antwerp,  where  he  resided  intermittently  for  some 
years.  He  negotiated  foreign  loans  for  Edward  VI,  whose  debts  he 
defrayed  by  raising  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  on  the  Bourse  in 
that  city.  Queen  Mary  dispensed  with  his  services  on  account  of  his 
religious  views,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  re-instated  him  as  royal  agent 
and  paymaster  of  her  armies  beyond  sea,  and  of  moneys  to  foreign 
States.  On  his  advice,  Elizabeth  raised  loans  from  her  own  subjects 
instead  of  from  foreigners,  with  satisfactory  results.  In  1560 
Gresham  was  knighted  on  his  appointment  as  English  Ambassador 
at  Brussels.  Owing  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  crowds  of 
merchants  obliged  to  meet  in  Lombard  Street  in  the  open  air,  Sir 
Thomas  offered  to  build  an  exchange  if  the  citizens  would  provide 
the  site.  He  took  the  idea  from  Antwerp,  then  the  principal  mart 
in  Europe.  On  a  site,  originally  covered  by  eighty  houses,  purchased 
for  £4000,  the  first  stone  of  the  Bourse  was  laid  in  June  1566  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  It  was  an  oblong,  brick  building,  with  corridor, 
and  shops  above.  Queen  Ehzabeth,  on  her  visit  in  1570,  named  it 
the  Royal  Exchange.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  To  pro- 
mote education,  Gresham  converted  his  mansion  at  Bishopsgate 
Street  into  a  college,  and  founded  lectures  on  divinity,  law,  astronomy, 
geometry,  rhetoric  and  music.  He  also  built  and  endowed  a  block 
of  almshouses.  He  was  honoured  by  visits  from  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
his  country  houses  at  Mayfield  and  at  Osterley.  To  his  private 
custody  the  queen  committed  Lady  Mary  Grey,  who,  by  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  had  incurred  her  royal  displeasure.  Sir  Thomas 
died  November  21,  1579,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Helen's  Church, 
Bishopsgate.  By  his  direction,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  200 
poor  men  and  women,  wearing  black  gowns.  An  able,  shrewd 
financier,  his  foresight  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  London  as  a 
commercial  centre.  His  statue  in  the  city  bears  the  inscription, 
Humani  generis  decus  (an  ornament  of  mankind). 
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CHRISTOPHER   COLUMBUS 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  son  of  a  woolcomber,  was  born  at 
Genoa  in  1435.  After  a  scanty  education,  he  entered  the  merchant 
service  in  1449,  and  studied  geography  and  astronomy.  His  re- 
searches suggested  that  there  was  in  the  far  west  land  not  yet  dis- 
covered, a  theory  favoured  by  the  Florentine  astronomer  Toscanelli. 
Columbus  applied  at  the  Portuguese  Court  for  ships  and  crews  to 
make  a  voyage  in  discovery  of  the  unknown  continent,  but  his  peti- 
tion was  refused.  He  thereupon  left  Portugal,  bade  farewell  to  the 
grave  of  his  wife,  and  with  his  son  Diego  set  out  for  the  Court  of 
Spain.  At  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Andalusia  he  received  from  the 
prior  an  introduction  to  King  Ferdinand,  and  an  offer  to  educate 
Diego.  Unfavourable  at  first  to  the  scheme,  Ferdinand  was  per- 
suaded by  his  wife  Isabella  to  provide  ships  and  crews  for  the  voyage 
of  discovery.  On  August  3,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  with  three  ships 
and  120  men.  After  touching  the  Canary  Isles,  the  Bahamas,  Cuba, 
and  Hispaniola,  he  took  possession  (October  12)  of  an  unknown 
island,  which  he  called  San  Salvador.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  At  one  of  the  banquets  given  in  his 
honour  occurred  the  "  egg  "  incident,  in  answer  to  a  sneer  that 
Columbus  had  only  done  what  any  other  navigator  might  have  done. 
In  his  second  voyage  in  1494,  he  discovered  Dominica  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  his  third  expedition  in  1498  Trinidad  in  South  America. 
The  jealousy  of  his  enemies  caused  Columbus  to  be  deposed  from  the 
governorship  of  Dominica,  and  imprisoned  in  his  own  house.  De- 
prived of  his  rewards  and  possessions,  Columbus  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  in  1500  loaded  with  chains,  to  the  visible  distress  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who,  however,  did  not  re-instate  him  in  his  office.  In 
1502  Columbus  sailed  again  to  the  west  and  coasted  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Subsequently  he  attempted  a  direct  course  to  India,  but 
success  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Spain  in  broken  health  and 
spirits.  He  died  at  Valladolid,  poor  and  neglected.  May  20,  1506. 
His  body,  buried  at  first  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  was,  in 
1795,  transferred  to  Havana  Cathedral.  Of  dignified  presence, 
devout,  dreamy  and  impulsive,  Columbus  lacked  the  qualities  of 
leadership.  He  bore  with  noble  patience  the  calumny  and  ingrati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  content  to  leave  his  fame  to  the  verdict  of 
future  ages. 
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ALEXANDER   POPE 

Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London,  May  21,  1688.  His  father, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  prosperous  draper  in  the  Strand,  who  after- 
wards retired  to  Binfield,  near  Windsor.  The  boy  was  at  various 
schools,  including  one  at  Twyford,  Hants,  but  the  poetic  instinct  in 
him  was  such  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  wrote  an  Ode  on  Solitude, 
and  at  fourteen  an  Ode  on  Silence.  In  1709  he  sprang  to  fame  with 
his  Pastorals,  and  was  introduced  to  Addison  and  Swift.  Pope 
followed  up  this  success  with  an  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  the  Messiah, 
a  sacred  poem.  The  theft  of  a  ringlet  from  Miss  Arabella  Fermor  by 
her  lover,  Lord  Petre,  inspired  his  Rape  of  the  Loch  in  1712-3,  an 
epic  full  of  ingenuity  and  literary  finish.  In  1713  he  began  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  which,  finished  in  1725, 
brought  him  £8000.  With  this  Pope  provided  his  dearly-loved 
mother,  and  himself,  with  a  home  at  Twickenham.  In  1728  he  pro- 
duced the  Dunciad,  an  epic  of  Dunces,  lampooning  contemporary 
critics,  but  unintentionally  immortalizing  them.  Other  products 
of  his  pen  were  the  Temple  of  Fame,  Imitations  of  Horace  and  the 
Essay  on  Man.  The  object  of  the  last-named  poem  was  to  commend 
the  philosophy  of  his  friend  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Pope  died  May  30, 
1744,  and  was  buried  in  Twickenham  Church.  He  left  a  legacy  to 
his  "  affectionate  friend  "  Martha  Blount  of  Mapledurham,  near 
Reading.  Of  meagre  figure,  delicate  and  asthmatic  (he  compares 
himself  to  a  "  spider  "),  clad  usually  in  a  dressing-gown  and  velvet 
cap,  Pope  was  in  disposition  fussy,  petulant,  vain,  jealous,  and  fond 
of  employing  his  skill  in  satire.  As  a  poet  he  is  the  exponent  of  the 
English  heroic  antithetical  couplet.  His  lines  are  mainly  in  the 
form  of  decasyllabic  and  octosyllabic  rhyming  iambics.  They  have 
been  compared  to  the  tick-tack  of  the  clock.  But  Pope  wrote  some 
good  verse  outside  this  metre  :  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Charity,  Windsor 
Forest,  the  Universal  Prayer,  the  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul  and  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.  His  best  prose  works  are  his  Preface  to  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  and  his  Letters.  Next  to  Shakespeare,  Pope  has  fur- 
nished the  largest  crop  of  quotations,  e.  g.  "  Man  never  is,  but  always 
to  be  blest  "  ;  "  Order  is  heaven's  first  law  "  ;  "  To  err  is  human,  to 
forgive.  Divine  "  ;   "  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 
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MARIA   EDGEWORTH 

Mart  A  Edgeworth  was  born  at  Black  Bourton,  Oxfordshire, 
January  1,  1767.  She  was  educated  by  her  father,  a  literary  man, 
who  sat  in  the  last  Irish  Parliament.  Gifted  in  story-telHng,  she 
wrote  in  1780  a  tale  entitled  Generosity.  On  her  father's  removal  to 
Edgeworthstown,  Longford,  she  assisted  him  in  the  management 
of  his  estate.  She  collaborated  with  him  in  the  production  of  an 
Essay  on  Irish  Bulls.  In  1787  she  wrote  Patronage.  Eight  years 
later  appeared  her  Letters  to  Literary  Women,  urging  the  education  of 
women.  This  was  followed  by  the  Parents'  Assistant,  a  collection 
of  stories  for  children  of  a  didactic  character,  and  by  a  series  of  edu- 
cational narratives,  entitled  Practical  Education.  These  works  met 
a  felt  need,  and  obtained  a  large  sale.  In  1800  she  published  Belinda, 
a  novel,  and  in  1801  Castle  Rackrent,  a  "  Tale  of  an  Irish  estate  and 
its  owners,  the  Rackrents,  as  told  by  Thady  the  steward."  A 
narrative  of  Irish  squires  before  1782,  it  gives  humorous  and  pathetic 
sketches  of  the  follies  and  vices  which  caused  the  miseries  of  social 
life.  In  1802  she  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  by  a  Swedish  count, 
M.  Edelcrantz,  in  honour  of  whom  she  wrote  Leonora,  a  romance. 
In  1812  she  published  Tales  from  Fashionable  Life,  which  was  followed 
by  Harrington,  Ormond,  Helen  and  the  Memoirs  of  her  father.  At 
the  age  of  fifty  she  learnt  Spanish,  that  she  might  read  Don  Quixote 
in  the  original.  During  the  potato  famine  of  1846  she  worked  hard 
to  relieve  the  sufferers,  for  whom  she  collected  a  considerable  sum. 
She  died  May  22,  1849,  at  Edgeworthstown,  where  she  was  buried. 
In  person,  Miss  Edgeworth  was  small,  thin,  pale  and  plain-featured. 
An  excellent  listener  and  talker,  she  could  carry  on  a  conversation 
while  bu.sily  occupied  with  her  writing.  She  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  gave  her  a  pen  which  she  valued.  Her  novels, 
though  plotless,  illustrate  in  a  delightful  manner  the  merits  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  Irish  character  at  a  time  when,  in  the  novel  and  on  the 
stage,  "  a  knave,  buffoon  and  an  Irishman  were  synonymous  terms." 
She  is  at  her  best  with  vivacious  dialogues  and  humorous  anecdotes. 
In  writing  for  children  she  undertook  a  task  then  considered  below 
the  dignity  of  an  ambitious  author.  Her  tales,  Frank,  Harry  and 
Lucy,  Rosamond  and  Simple  Susan,  deal  admirably  with  the  mis- 
takes and  prejudices  of  children. 
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GEORGE    BRYDGES   RODXEY 

George  Brydges  Rodxey,  tlie  son  of  an  Army  captain,  was  bom 
at  Walton-on-Thames.  February  19,  1718.  Sent  from  Harrow  to 
sea,  he  gained  promotion  rapidly,  and  was  made  captain  in  17-12. 
with  command  of  the  Eagle.  For  his  distinguished  service  under 
Admiral  Hawke  against  the  French  ofE  Ushant  in  171:7  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  rank  of  commodore,  Governor  of  the  Newfoundland 
station,  where  he  remained  five  years.  In  1753  he  married  Jane 
Compton,  sister  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Xorthampton.  For  several 
years  Rodney  sat  in  Parhament  for  Saltash,  but  was  sent  La  1757, 
imder  Admiral  Hawke,  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Roche- 
fort.  In  1758  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg  by  Admiral 
Bosoawen,  and  was  made  rear-admiral.  In  1759  he  checked  a 
French  invasion  from  Havre,  and  was  appointed  Conimander-iu- 
Chief  at  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  His  tenure  of  oiiice 
saw  the  capture  of  Martinique,  of  St.  Lucia,  and  of  Grenada.  WTien 
peace  was  concluded  in  1763,  he  was  recalled,  created  a  baronet, 
appointed  Yice-admiral  of  the  Red  and  Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  In  1764  he  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  Ches  of 
Lisbon.  Subsequently  Rodney  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  where  his  various  reforms  caused  fricrion  with 
the  (rovemor  of  Jamaica.  In  the  result,  Rodney  was  recalled,  and 
struck  his  flag  o5  Portsmouth  in  1774.  Four  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  White,  and  resumed  his 
command  on  the  Barbados  station.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  for  his  capture  of  fourteen  ships  in  two  engagements  with 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Subsequently  he  relieved  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar 
and  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  Martinique.  For  his  services  and 
snccess  in  enforcing  discipline  and  in  punishing  officers  guilty  of  re- 
luctance in  engaging  the  enemy,  Rodney  was  granted  a  pension  of 
£2003.  In  1780  he  wrested  several  islands  in  the  West  Indies  from 
the  Dutch.  Appointed  Yice-admiral  of  Great  Britain  and  Com- 
mander of  the  West  Indies,  his  defeat  of  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  ofi 
St.  Lucia  led  to  the  peace  of  1783.  Meanwhile  the  Wliigs  had  come 
into  office,  and  had  ordered  his  recall.  When  the  news  of  his  victory 
reached  England,  the  order  was  cancelled,  but  it  was  too  late.  Rod- 
ney landed  at  Bristol,  closed  his  career  of  sersiLce  in  1782,  and  was 
created  Baron  Rodney.  He  died  May  23.  1792,  and  was  buried  at 
Old  Alxesford.  Hampshire. 
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JOHN  JEWEL 

John  Jewel,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  was  bom  May  24,  1522, 
at  Berrynarbour,  Ilfracombe.  Educated  at  Barnstaple  Grammar 
School,  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  in  1548, 
and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Public  Orator, 
and  Rector  of  Sunningwell.  Berks.  While  at  Oxford,  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Peter  Martyr,  which  he  took  down  in  shorthand.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  in  1553,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellow- 
ship. His  admiration  of  Peter  Martyr  caused  the  anti-Reformers 
to  charge  him  with  heresy,  until  he  had  subscribed  the  formula 
tendered  to  him.  Penitent  for  this  weakness.  Jewel  went  into 
voluntary  exile  to  Frankfurt  and  Zurich,  where  he  recanted  and 
bewailed  his  fall.  In  1559  he  returned  to  England,  and  preached 
his  scholarly  sermons  at  S.  Paul's  Cross,  including  that  wherein  he 
challenged  the  Romanists  to  produce  testimony  from  the  writings 
of  any  noted  divine,  who  lived  within  the  first  six  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  any  one  of  the  articles  held  by  the  Cburch  of 
Rome,  but  rejected  by  the  Church  of  England.  Consecrated  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  1560,  Jewel  produced  his  famous  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  England.  Published  in  Latin  in  1562,  it  was  elegantly  translated 
into  English  by  Lady  Bacon,  wife  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  was 
ordered  by  Convocation  to  be  placed  in  the  churches  throughout 
the  land  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  It  was  also  translated 
into  Welsh,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  1567 
Jewel  wrote  a  Defence  of  his  Apology.  In  1571  he  assisted  in  the 
revision  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  died  at  Monkton  Farleigh, 
September  23.  1571,  and  was  buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Frail 
and  emaciated  in  figure,  and  lame  from  rheumatism,  he  accom- 
plished a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  administered  his  diocese  with 
diligence.  For  the  encouragement  of  learning,  he  built  the  library 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  also  educated  promising  boys  for  the 
university.  Wise,  moderate,  fair  to  all  parties,  Jewel  courageously 
upheld  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  at  a  critical  period. 
His  Apology  is  the  '"  first  methodical  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England  against  the  Church  of  Rome  and  forms  the 
groundwork  of  all  subsequent  controversy "  (Creighton).  He  is 
clear  and  logical  in  argument  and  less  verbose  than  the  writers  of 
his  day.  Endowed  with  a  legal  mind,  he  never  appeals  to  the 
emotions. 
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EDWARD   BULWER   LYTTON 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  son  of  General  Bulwer,  was  born 
May  25,  1805,  at  Heydon  Hall  in  Norfolk.  Educated  at  private 
schools  at  Rottingdean,  Ealing  and  Ramsgate,  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  gained  the  Chancellor's  gold  medal  for  a  poem 
on  Sculpture,  and  took  his  degree  in  1826.  In  the  following  year 
he  broke  ground  as  a  novelist  with  Pelhani,  written  in  Paris,  which 
made  him  known;  and  Falkland,  a  tragic  tale  of  an  unedifying 
character,  which  he  suppressed  in  later  years.  In  1829  appeared 
Disowned,  and  soon  afterwards,  Devereux,  the  latter  receiving  high 
praise  from  the  cultured  public.  In  this  year  Bulwer  married 
Rosina  Wheeler,  a  Limerick  beauty,  from  whom  he  afterwards 
separated.  His  first  novel  of  the  criminal  series,  Paul  Clifford, 
published  in  1831,  was  followed,  six  months  later,  by  Eugene  Aram, 
both  of  which  attracted  considerable  attention  in  spite  of  their 
nauseousness.  After  producing  Godolphin,  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine 
and  Maltravers,  Bulwer  edited  for  two  years  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  During  an  interval  of  travel  abroad,  he  wrote  Leila, 
or  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (written  at 
Naples),  and  Rienzi.  From  1831  to  1841  he  sat  in  Parliament  for 
St.  Ives  as  a  Liberal.  His  eloquence,  intellectual  gifts,  and  his 
Open  Letters,  made  his  political  career  one  of  considerable  influence. 
Created  a  baronet,  he  assumed  in  1843  the  name  of  Lytton,  on 
succeeding  to  his  mother's  estate  at  Knebworth.  After  unsuccess- 
fully trying  his  hand  at  satire  with  his  Siamese  Twins  and  the  New 
Timon,  Lytton  produced  three  plays  which  still  hold  the  boards  : 
viz.  Richelieu,  the  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Money.  In  1843  he  returned 
to  serious  literature,  and  published  at  intervals  the  Last  of  the 
Barons,  The  Caxtons,  My  Novel,  Harold,  and  What  will  He  do  with 
It  ?  The  last  appeared  in  1850.  In  1852  Lytton  crossed  the  floor 
of  the  House,  with  his  Letter  to  John  Bull,  Esq.,  giving  reasons  for 
becoming  a  Tory.  For  some  time  this  versatile  genius  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  1866  he  was  created  Baron  Lytton 
of  Knebworth.  He  died  at  Torquay,  January  18,  1873,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Handsome,  courtly  and  upright, 
Lytton  was  in  temperament  restless,  moody,  vain  and  reserved. 
His  varied  writings  are  marked  by  polish,  wit  and  imaginative 
charm.  Poet,  essayist,  orator,  statesman,  dramatist  and  novelist, 
he  filled  many  parts,  and  each  with  success. 
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SAMUEL   PEPYS 

Samuel  Pepys,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  was  born  in  London,  February 
23,  1632.  Educated  at  S.  Paul's  School  and  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  he  married,  in  1655,  EHzabeth  St.  Michel,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  fifteen.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  his 
cousin,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Exchequer,  and  subsequently 
became  Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Nav}\  In  this  capacity,  he  checked 
the  excessive  charges  of  contractors,  promoted  men  of  long  service 
and  opposed  the  purchase  of  places.  Charged  with  complicity  in 
the  Popish  Plot,  Pepys  was  acquitted,  and  ultimately  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  by  James  II.  On  the  accession  of 
William  III,  he  lost  his  ollice,  gave  up  his  house  in  Seething  Lane 
and  retired  into  private  life.  Elected  to  Parliament  for  Castle 
Rising  and  Ipswich,  Pepys  became  treasurer  to  the  Commissioners 
at  Tangiers,  Surveyor-General  of  the  Victualling  Department, 
Master  of  Trinity  House,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Owing  to  ill-health  he  quitted  York  Buildings  and  lived  with  his 
old  servant,  WilUam  Hewer,  at  Clapham.  He  died  May  26,  1703, 
The  London  Journal,  June  5,  says  :  "  Yesterday  in  the  evening  were 
performed  the  obsequies  of  Sam'  Pepys,  Esq.,  in  Crutched  Friars 
Church,  whither  his  corpse  was  brought  in  a  very  honourable  and 
solemn  manner  from  Clapham."  The  service  was  read  at  9  p.m. 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hickes,  a  Non-Juror  and  author  of  the  Thesaurus. 
His  Dianj,  to  which  Pepys  owes  his  celebrity,  covers  ten  years  of 
his  official  life,  165i)-69,  and  describes  in  a  chatty  way  incidents 
connected  with  the  Plague  and  the  Fire,  the  gaieties  and  intrigues 
of  Charles  II,  the  charms  of  Nell  Gwyn,  with  comments  on  Dryden, 
and  on  the  wits  of  the  town  whom  the  Diarist  met  at  coffee-houses, 
then  a  new  feature.  He  registers  his  impressions,  as  jotted  down 
at  the  end  of  each  day  and  not  after  an  interval.  He  records  sending 
for  "  a  cup  of  tea,  a  China  drink  lie  had  not  before  tasted."  He 
gives  the  earliest  extant  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  at 
the  Guildhall.  We  see  in  Pepys,  who  was  of  fine  physique  and 
genial  disposition,  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  fond  of  art  and  social 
life  and  a  keen  observer  of  human  affairs.  The  original  MS.  of 
his  Diary,  preserved  in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  is  in  six 
volumes,  written  in  Rich's  sy.stem  of  shortliuiid.  It  was  deciphered 
in  1825  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith. 
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THOMAS   FULLER 

Thomas  Fuller  was  born  May  27,  1608,  at  Aid  winkle,  Northants, 
where  his  father  was  rector.     From  the  village  school  he  entered 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge.     Through  family  influence  he  became 
Vicar  of  St.  Bevis,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury  and,  in  1634,  Rector  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorset.     In  1638 
he  married  Ellen  (surname  unknown)  who  died  a  year  later,  leaving 
a  son.     In  1639  Fuller  began  his  literary  labours  with  the  History 
of  the  Holy  War  (the  Crusades),  followed  by  his  Church  History  and 
Appeal  ■  of  Injured  Innocence,  which   contains   an   account   of  the 
proceedings  of  Convocation  of  which  he  was  secretary.     Nominated 
to  the  Lectureship  of  the  Savoy,  he  published  the  Holy  and  Profane 
State,   consisting  of  biographical  sketches.     When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  Fuller,  a  lover  of  moderation,  found  himself  suspected 
by  both  parties.     Preaching  at  Westminster  Abbey,  he  pleaded  for 
"  a  mutual  confiding  on  both  sides."     "  All  that  we  desire  to  see  is 
the  king  re-married  to  the  State,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  as  the 
bridegroom  on  the  one  side  will  be  careful  to  have  his  portion  paid, 
his  prerogative  ;  so  the  bride's  friends  will  be  sure  to  see  her  jointure 
settled,  the  liberty  of  the  subject.''''     As  Fuller  could  not  conscienti- 
ously take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to   Parliament,   he  joined  the 
Royalists  at  Oxford.     Appointed  chaplain  to  the  troops  under  Lord 
Hopton,   he  read  the  service  daily,  and  preached  every  Sunday. 
He  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Basing  House,  Hants,  during  its 
siege  by  the  Parliamentarians.     In  1644  he  became  Vicar  of  Dor- 
chester, and  published  his  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  and  Good 
Thoughts  in  Worse  Times.     In  1647,  Fuller  was  nominated  Lecturer 
at  S.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  but  was  ejected,  and  summoned  before  the 
Court  of  Triers,  who  acquitted  him.     While  Vicar  of  Waltham,  he 
wrote  his  Church  History  of  Britain.     In  1654  he  married  a  sister  of 
Lord  Baltinglass.     In  1661  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II 
with  the  prospect  of  a  bishopric.     He  died  August  16,  1661,  and 
was  buried  at  Cranford.     Tall,  with  light  hair,  of  ascetic  habits, 
fond  of  riding,  possessed  of  a  most  retentive  memory,  Fuller  was  a 
many-sided  personality.     His  style  is  forcible,  quaint  and  playful, 
and  coloured  with  puns  and  alliterations.     His  Worthies  of  England, 
written  while  marching  with  the  troops,  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 
The  sale  of  his  books  enabled  him  to  say,  "  No  stationer  hath  lost 
by  me." 
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WILLIAM   PITT 

William  Pitt,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  at  Hayes, 
Kent,  May  28,  1759.  Educated  privately,  and  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  and  called  to  the  bar  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Appleby  in  178L  His  first  speech  marked 
him  as  a  perfect  orator.  His  denunciation  of  the  American  War 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North's  Government.  He 
declined  office  in  the  Rockingham  ministry,  because  he  was  not 
included  in  the  cabinet.  An  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  he 
supported  an  increase  of  members,  shorter  parliaments,  and  the 
prevention  of  bribery  at  elections.  In  1782  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Shelburne's  administration.  The  same  year 
saw  Pitt,  now  member  for  his  university.  Premier  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  created  a  Board  of  Control  for  India,  and, 
by  his  reforms  in  finance,  devoted  a  surplus  of  a  million  to  the 
formation  of  a  Sinking  Fund.  On  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
French  RepubUc,  Pitt  was  so  harassed  by  the  discontent  over  the 
increased  war  expenditure,  that  he  prohibited  seditious  meetings, 
and  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  To  allay  the  violent  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  in  1798,  he  passed  the  Act  of  Union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain,  which  the  Irish,  probably  without  his  know- 
ledge, were  bribed  to  accept.  This  Act,  which  took  effect  January  1, 
1801,  he  wished  to  supplement  by  the  removal  of  disabilities  from 
Roman  Catholics,  but  was  defeated  and  resigned  office.  Returned 
to  power  in  1804,  Pitt  persuaded  Austria  and  Russia  to  attack 
France  on  land,  while  England  watched  the  French  fleet.  Napoleon's 
victory  at  Austerlitz,  however,  crushed  his  hopes.  "  Roll  up  that 
map  of  Europe,"  said  Pitt,  "  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years." 
His  weak  constitution,  worn  out  with  cares  of  office  and  by  int'em- 
perance,  gave  way,  and  he  died,  unmarried,  January  23,  1806.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tall,  thin,  with  clear-cut 
features  and  massive  brow,  stately  and  haughty,  even  to  his  own 
supporters,  possessed  of  high  talents,  brilliant  in  debate,  upright 
and  honourable,  Pitt  was  excessively  ambitious  of  political  power, 
and  would  play  second  to  none.  His  popularity  was  due  to  his 
courage,  his  zeal  for  reforms,  and  his  jealous  regard  for  England's 
honour  and  influence.  "Not  a  gun  was  fired  in  Europe,  but  Pitt 
wished  to  know  the  reason  why."  His  seventeen  years'  unbroken 
premiership  is  the  longest  in  English  history. 
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HUMPIIREY   DAVY 

Humphrey  Davy,  the  son  of  a  wood-carver,  was  born  at  Penzance, 
December  17,  1778.  Educated  at  Truro  Grammar  School,  where  he 
wrote  verses  and  showed  a  fondness  for  experiments  of  whatever 
sort,  he  studied  chemistry  under  Dr.  Borlase  at  Penzance.  In  1799 
he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Beddoes  who  had  started  a  Pneumatic 
Institution  at  Clifton.  Here  Davy  studied  the  properties  of  various 
gases  and  wrote  treatises  on  light,  heat  and  oxygen.  He  also 
discovered  the  anodynous  properties  of  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing- 
gas.  In  1801  he  lectured  for  Count  Rumbold,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  where  his  lucid  style  and  interesting  experiments 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  scientific  world  and  led  to  his  appointment 
as  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution,  where  his  brilliant  discourses 
were  attended  by  crowded  audiences.  In  1803,  he  gained  the 
French  medal  for  experiments  in  galvanism.  His  Essays  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  on  the  Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity  were 
largely  sold  in  England  and  France.  His  great  discovery  was  made 
in  1807,  when  he  decomposed  potash,  and  found  that  the  alkalis 
and  earths  are  compound  substances,  formed  by  oxygen  united 
with  metallic  bases.  Davy  discovered  five  new  metals — sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium  and  magnesium.  At  the  request  of  the 
Government,  he  found  a  method  of  preventing  the  decay  of  copper 
sheathing  at  the  bottom  of  ships.  He  also  invented  a  safety-lamp, 
with  wire-gauze  to  guard  against  fire-damp  in  mines  (a  similar 
lamp  was  invented  quite  independently  by  George  Stephenson  and 
by  Dr.  Clanny).  In  1810,  Davy  was  presented  with  a  new  galvanic 
battery.  On  his  visit  to  Dublin  he  lectured  on  electro-chemical 
science  and  received  the  LL.D.  degree,  the  only  university  dis- 
tinction ever  bestowed  upon  him.  In  1812  he  married  Mrs.  Apreece, 
a  rich  widow.  In  this  year  he  was  knighted.  Six  years  later,  a 
baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  1820  he  succeeded  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1826  Davy 
was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  but  lingered  till  May  29,  1829,  when 
he  died  at  Geneva.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Plain  Palais. 
Of  ungainly  appearance,  with  brusque,  irritable  manner,  due  to 
nervousness,  Davy  was  at  his  best  in  the  lecture  hall,  where  his 
grasp  of  his  subject,  and  command  of  language,  captivated  his 
audience.  Kind  to  young  students  and  wonderfully  painstaking, 
he  regarded  his  discovery  of  Faraday  as  one  of  his  triumphs. 
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JOAX   OF  ARC 

Jean  D'Arc  was  born  of  peasant  parentage,  January  6,  1412,  at 
Domremy,  in  Champagne.  She  received  no  education  beyond  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed  and  the  Ave  Maria.  A  strong,  energetic 
girl,  pensive  and  highly  strung,  she  took  grievously  to  heart  the 
troubles  of  her  country.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  an  old  prophecy 
that  France  would  be  delivered  from  its  internal  corruption  and 
subjection  to  a  foreign  foe  by  a  chaste  virgin  belonging  to  the  Forest 
of  Domremy,  Joan  told  her  friends  that  she  had  been  commanded 
in  a  vision  by  S.  Michael,  S.  Margaret  and  S.  Catherine  to  go  to 
Charles  VII,  and  bid  him  regain  '"  the  kingdom  which  he  had  so 
cheerfully  lost."  Refusing  to  be  deterred  from  obedience  to  the 
heavenly  voice,  she  went  to  Chinon  in  1429,  discovered  the  Dauphin, 
though  he  was  disguised,  and  bade  him  collect  an  army  and  expel 
the  English.  As  a  forlorn  hope,  he  consented,  and  with  6000 
men  captured  the  fort  of  Tournelles  and  forced  the  Enghsh  from 
Orleans.  These  successes  were  due  to  the  presence  of  ''  La  Pucelle 
d' Orleans,"  who  clad  in  armour,  and  mounted  on  a  white  charger, 
inspired  the  troops  to  victory.  Charles  now  entered  Rheims,  and 
was  crowned,  the  Maid  standing  near  his  throne,  holding  a  white 
standard.  Her  mission  accomplished,  she  prepared  to  return  home, 
but  so  valuable  an  asset  to  the  Army  could  not  be  spared.  Against 
her  will  she  was  present  at  several  more  battles,  with  varying 
success.  A  reverse  at  Paris  was  followed  by  her  defeat  and  capture 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Compiegne.  Sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  ten  thousand  livres  (£350),  she  was  brought  before  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  on  the  charge  of  sorcery,  and  finally  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic.  As  Charles  VII  made  no  attempt 
to  ransom  her,  or  save  her,  Joan  was  burned  in  the  market-place 
of  Rouen,  May  30,  1431.  By  her  courage,  virtue  and  child-like 
faith,  the  Maid  of  France  exercised  a  magnetic  influence  over  the 
French  soldiers,  and  began  those  victories  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  French  soil,  Calais  excepted.  She  stands  for 
chivalry,  purity  and  patriotism.  The  only  reward  she  asked  for 
was  the  exemption  of  her  native  place  from  taxation,  which  con- 
tinued in  force  till  the  Revolution.  In  1456  her  case  was  re-tried, 
and  Jean  DArc  was  pronounced  innocent.  In  1894  she  was 
beatified. 
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FRANZ   JOSEPH   HAYDN 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  a  wheel- 
wright, was  born  at  Rohrau,  near  Vienna,  March  31,  1732.  After 
ten  years  in  S.  Stephen's  Cathedral  choir,  he  taught  music  at 
fourpence  a  lesson,  studied  counterpoint,  and  played  in  orchestras. 
Overheard  by  an  opera-manager  extemporizing  on  his  violin,  Haydn 
was  commissioned  by  him  to  write  an  opera.  His  success  encouraged 
further  efforts,  which  brought  him  into  notice.  In  1755  he  became 
director  to  Count  Mazarin's  private  band.  In  1760  he  was  appointed 
sub-choirmaster  in  the  chapel  of  Prince  Esterhazy.  In  this  year 
Haydn  married  Mdlle.  Keller,  the  daughter  of  a  hairdresser,  who 
had  befriended  him  in  his  poverty,  but  the  marriage  turned  out 
unhappily.  He  now  composed  numerous  symphonies,  of  which  the 
Symphony  in  D  elicited  high  praise.  In  1791  he  visited  London, 
and  gave  at  the  Hanover  Room  six  of  his  Grayid  Symphonies,  which 
were  heartily  applauded.  On  his  second  visit  in  1794,  he  con- 
ducted other  symphonies,  and  received  royal  favours  and  public 
distinctions,  including  what  he  valued  most,  the  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 
Everywhere  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  A  Leicester  stocking- 
maker  sent  him  six  pairs  of  stockings  on  which  favourite  themes 
from  his  music  had  been  worked.  In  1798  Haydn  wrote  the  Creation, 
performed  at  Vienna,  for  which  the  Institut  National  at  Paris  elected 
him  a  member,  as  "  having  added  to  the  happiness  of  human  crea- 
tion "  by  this  oratorio.  The  Seasons  followed,  brilliant,  but  less 
popular.  Haydn  died  May  31,  1809,  his  end  being  accelerated  by 
the  bombardment  of  Vienna,  although  Napoleon  had  ordered  a 
French  guard  to  protect  the  great  composer,  when  the  army  entered 
that  city.  He  was  buried  at  Gumpendorff.  Short  and  stout,  with 
his  dark  face  pitted  with  small-pox,  Haydn  was  kind,  fond  of  children, 
and  devout.  "  Never  was  I  so  pious  as  when  composing  the  Creation. 
I  knelt  down  every  day  and  prayed  for  guidance."  He  composed 
his  greatest  works  attired  in  evening  dress,  wearing  a  ring  given  him 
by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Haydn  is  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  symphony,"  since  he  made  instrumental,  as  distinct  from 
vocal,  music,  an  independent  art.  His  works  exceed  300,  and 
include  116  symphonies,  4  oratorios,  15  operas,  and  characteristic 
quartets.  Among  his  lighter  pieces  is  an  Ox  Minuet,  so  called 
because  the  butcher,  for  whose  daughter's  wedding  he  composed  it, 
gave  him  an  ox  for  it. 
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NICHOLAS   ROWE 

Nicholas  Rowe,  the  son  of  a  serjeant-at-law,  was  born  at  Little 
Barford,  Bedfordshire,  June  1,  1674.  From  a  private  school  at 
Highgate,  he  went  to  Westminster,  thence  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1696.  Provided  with  a  patrimony  of 
£300  a  year,  he  gave  up  his  legal  practice,  and  wrote  for  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  his  first  play,  the  Ambitious  Stepmother,  success- 
fully performed  in  1700.  Still  more  popular  was  his  Tamerlane, 
written  in  1702,  commemorating  the  landing  of  William  III.  In 
1703  Rowe  produced  the  Fair  Penitent,  a  sentimental  tragedy 
which  attained  great  popularity.  Subsequently  he  wrote  the  Biter, 
a  comedy,  Ulysses,  a  tragedy,  and  the  Roi/al  Convert,  all  of  which 
were  greeted  with  applause.  In  1714  Rowe  produced  the  well- 
known  tragedy  Jane  Shore,  performed  for  nineteen  nights  at  the 
Drury  Lane,  with  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  the  cast.  This  was  followed  by 
Lad'j  Jane  Grey,  a  tragedy,  put  on  the  boards  in  1715.  Meanwhile, 
Rowe's  sympathies  with  the  Whigs  had  procured  him  a  secretary- 
ship to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  In  1715  he  became  Poet  Laureate, 
and  translated  Lucan's  Fharsalia,  which  Dr.  Johnson  commended. 
Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Customs,  Clerk  of  the 
Council  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Clerk  of  Presentations  in  Chan- 
cery. He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Antonia  Parsons, 
and  his  second,  Anne  Devenish.  Rowe  died  December  6,  1718,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Handsome,  with  classical 
features,  a  fascinating  talker,  and  of  unstained  character,  he  counted 
among  his  friends  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,  Prior  and  Arbuthnot.  In 
his  dramatic  productions,  tenderness  and  the  appeal  to  human  pity 
are  the  chief  features.  He  piles  up  a  load  of  sorrow  on  the  head  of 
his  heroines.  His  Fair  Penitent  is  an  imitation  of  the  Fatal  Dowry 
of  Massinger,  while  its  "  gallant,  gay  Lothario  "  in  its  turn  probably 
suggested  the  Lovelace  of  Richardson's  Clarissa  and  the  Don  Juan 
of  Byron.  In  his  language,  his  study  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
playwrights  is  noticeable.  Rowe  was  the  first  who  undertook  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  worthy  of  the  name,  on  true  critical  principles, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  preservation  of  the  traditions  of  Shakespeare 
collected  for  him  at  Stratford.  Rowe  divided  his  own  i)lays  into 
scenes  and  acts,  with  entrances  and  exits,  and  provided  a  list  of 
dramaiis  personce. 
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WILLIAM   TYNDALE 

William  Tyndale  was  born  at  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire, 
June  2,  1477.  Educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  studied  the 
writings  of  Erasmus,  and  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
New  Testament.  Ordained  in  1502  to  the  Nunnery  of  Lambley, 
Carlisle,  he  afterwards  joined  the  Observant  Friars  at  Greenwich. 
While  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Welch  of  Little  Sodbury,  Tyndale 
translated  portions  of  the  New  Testament  into  English.  He  applied 
to  Dr.  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  for  work,  and  showed  him  a 
translation  he  had  made  of  Isocrates.  As  the  bishop  had  no  vacancy, 
Tyndale  remained  in  London  with  Humphrey  Monmouth,  an  alder- 
man, who  favoured  the  reforming  party,  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
work  of  translating  the  New  Testament.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted, Tyndale  sailed  with  his  friends  Fryth  and  Roye  to  Germany, 
with  funds  provided  by  the  alderman  to  print  his  translation.  After 
various  delays,  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  English, 
was  printed  anonymously  at  Worms  in  1525-6.  In  1527  a  second 
edition,  with  preface  and  notes,  appeared.  Other  editions,  and 
pirated  editions,  printed  in  Flanders,  were  secretly  introduced  into 
England  by  merchants.  Archbishop  Warham  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  Tonstal  thereupon  ordered  all  copies  of  Tyndale's  Testament 
to  be  seized  and  publicly  burnt,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
inaccurate  translation,  and  that  its  notes  taught  false  doctrine. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  renderings  and  notes  were,  here  and  there, 
open  to  this  allegation.  Sir  Thomas  More  condemned  it,  and  a 
solemn  burning  of  copies  took  place  at  Cheapside,  with  the  usual 
result,  that  the  demand  for  the  proscribed  book  increased.  The 
price  of  each  copy  was  three  and  sixpence,  the  then  value  of  two 
weeks'  work  of  an  artisan.  In  1529  Tyndale  began  the  publication 
of  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  book  by  book,  and  finally 
completed  the  whole  in  1531.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
at  Antwerp,  where  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants. 
At  the  request  of  Henry  VIII,  Tyndale  was  apprehended  by  the 
procurator  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  imprisoned  for  two 
years  at  Vilvoord.  After  several  trials,  he  was  condemned,  and 
burnt  there  as  a  heretic,  October  6,  1536.  His  last  words  were, 
"  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  To  this  patient  scholar 
we  owe  our  version  of  the  Bible,  since  his  translation  was  the  ground- 
work of  all  succeeding  versions. 
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FRANCES   RIDLEY  HAVERGAL 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal  was  born  December  14,  1836,  at 
Astley,  Worcester,  of  which  parish  her  father  was  rector.  At  the 
age  of  seven  she  wrote  verses  and  began  an  autobiography.  On 
the  appointment  of  her  father  to  the  Rectory  of  S.  Nicholas,  Worcester, 
Frances  attended  school  at  Powick  Court,  till  1853,  when  she  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Diisseldorf  in  Germany.  Her  aptitude  for 
languages  was  such  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  could  speak 
French  and  German  fluently,  and  read  her  Greek  Testament  and 
part  of  her  Hebrew  Bible.  Confirmed  in  1854,  she  afterwards  wrote 
twenty-five  German  and  English  poems,  the  profits  of  which  she 
gave  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  1858  she  sent  to  Good 
Words  her  well-known  hymn,  "  I  gave  My  life  for  thee,"  for  which 
her  father  wrote  the  tune,  "  Baca."  When  in  1860  her  father  (now 
Canon)  was  appointed  Rector  of  Shareshill,  Wolverhampton, 
Frances  settled  at  Oakhampton,  near  Astley,  where  she  educated 
her  nieces,  and  entered  into  their  recreations — riding,  swimming, 
croquet  and  chess.  She  employed  her  spare  time  in  composing 
songs  with  music,  and  in  the  study  of  Italian.  Her  musical  memory 
was  so  retentive  that  she  could  play  selections  from  Handel  and 
Beethoven  without  notes.  Her  beautiful  voice  caused  her  to  be 
in  request  as  a  soloist  in  sacred  music.  In  1867  she  joined  her 
father  at  Leamington,  and  helped  the  cause  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  On  his  death  in  1870,  Miss  Havergal  pub- 
lished his  Psalmody.  After  an  interval  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
North  Wales,  she  resided  at  Winterdyne,  Worcestershire,  where  she 
wrote  some  of  her  well-known  hymns,  including  "  From  glory  unto 
glory";  "Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee";  "Thy  Life  was  given  for 
me";  "Golden  harps  are  sounding";  "Thou  art  coming,  0  my 
Saviour  " ;  "  Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen,"  and  "  I  could  not  do 
without  Thee."  On  her  return  from  a  working  holiday  in  Switzer- 
land in  1874  she  contracted  typhoid  fever,  the  effects  of  which 
never  left  her.  To  recruit  her  strength,  she  joined  her  sister  at 
Caswell  Bay,  Swansea,  where  she  died  June  3,  1879.  She  was 
buried  in  Astley  Churchyard.  Of  pleasing  presence,  with  sweet, 
engaging  disposition,  introspective  and  subjective,  Miss  Havergal 
devoted  her  abilities  to  the  well-being  of  others.  Her  chief  works 
are  the  Ministry  of  Song,  Under  the  Surface,  Life's  Chords,  Loyal 
Responses  and  the  Coming  of  the  King. 
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LORD   ELDON 

John  Scott,  the  son  of  a  coal  merchant,  was  born  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  June  4,  1751.  From  the  town  grammar  school,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  University  College,  Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
Holy  Orders,  and  became  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1770.  Two  years 
later,  he  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Surtees,  a  banker's 
daughter.  As  no  college  living  fell  vacant  before  the  tenure  of  his 
fellowship  expired,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1776.  His  able  handling  of  two  election  petitions 
brought  him  to  notice  as  a  rising  barrister.  In  1782  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Weobley,  as  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  who  complimented 
him  on  his  speech  against  Fox's  India  Bill.  Already  a  K.C.  and 
in  enjoyment  of  his  patrimony,  Scott  became  successively  Solicitor- 
General  and  Attorney- General.  In  1799  he  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Eldon.  In 
1801  he  was  nominated  Lord  Chancellor  by  his  "  old  master,"  as 
he  called  George  III,  an  appointment  wittily  described  as  a  "  progress 
from  the  coalsack  to  the  Woolsack."  He  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  with  whom,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  he  had  been  on 
intimate  terms.  During  his  long  tenure  of  office,  he  opposed  all 
measures  of  reform  and  refused  to  modify  the  remorseless  criminal 
code.  He  prevented  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  shop- 
lifting and  housebreaking,  and  inspired  Acts  to  prevent  public 
meetings  without  the  licence  of  magistrates,  to  search  for  arms  in 
private  dwellings,  to  impose  a  prohibitive  tax  on  newspapers,  and 
to  transport  any  one  convicted  a  second  time  for  libel.  He  opposed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Created  Viscount  Encombe 
and  Earl  of  Eldon  in  1821,  he  retired  from  public  life  in  1827.  He 
died  January  13,  1838,  and  was  buried  at  Kingston,  Dorset.  Of 
prepossessing  appearance  and  winning  manners,  Eldon  was  a  great 
lawyer,  but  dilatory,  slow  and  penurious.  His  judgments,  elaborate 
and  unimpeachable,  form  a  small  library.  His  bias  towards  severe 
measures  was  due  to  his  horror  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to 
his  desire  to  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  in  England.  "  When 
all  the  prisons  are  full,"  he  used  to  say,  "  honest  men  can  breathe 
more  freely."  He  had  no  taste  for  literature  or  art.  The  pleasing 
trait  of  his  life  was  his  devotion  to  "  Bessy,"  and  his  love  of  old 
friends. 
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June  5 
VELASQUEZ 

Velasquez  Diego  de  Silva,  tlie  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Seville,  June  5,  1599.  Taught  by  Herrara  and  Pacheco,  he  painted, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  three  fine  pictures  which  arrested  pubhc 
attention.  In  1622  Velasquez  married  Juana  Pacheco,  and  in  the 
following  year  went  to  ]\Iadrid,  taking  with  him  his  picture,  the 
Water-seller,  subsequently  given  by  Ferdinand  VII  in  1808  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1621  he  painted  the  first  of  his  forty 
portraits  of  Philip  IV,  King  of  Spain.  Among  his  royal  sitters 
was  Charles  I,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  when  on  a  visit  to  Spain.  In 
1627  Velasquez  painted  by  royal  command  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Moors.  After  several  years  in  Italy,  where  he  painted  the  portrait 
of  Pope  Innocent  X,  and  received  numerous  commissions  from 
cardinals,  princes  and  nobles  to  paint  their  portraits,  as  well  as 
sacred  and  classical  subjects,  Velasquez  resided  at  Madrid.  As  he 
received  large  sums  from  his  patrons  for  his  court  pictures,  and  for 
those  of  jesters,  dwarfs,  odd  characters  and  animals,  he  lived  m 
comfort.  In  1648  he  was  commissioned  by  the  King  of  Spain  to 
visit  Italy  to  purchase  works  of  art  from  public  and  private  col- 
lections. '  In  1652  he  was  appointed  to  the  honourable  position  of 
aposentador.  He  died  August  6,  1660,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  San  Juan  in  Madrid.  Although  famous  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  Italy  for  his  skill  in  painting,  he  was  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  till  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  reason 
of  his  works  being  found  only  within  royal  walls.  The  removal 
of  his  pictures  from  royal  palaces  to  the  Museo  del  Prado  at  Madrid 
in  1808  brought  the  name  of  Velasquez  before  the  public  as  the 
second,  if  not  the  first,  of  Spanish  painters.  In  England  the  praises 
of  Velasquez  were  sung  by  David  Wilkie,  the  eminent  Scotch 
painter,  after  a  visit  to  Madrid  in  1819.  His  intense  realism,  anima- 
tion and  skilful  treatment  of  colour  make  his  pictures  glow  with 
beauty  and  life.  His  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Christ  in  the 
Home  of  Martha,  the  Boar  Hunt,  Cupid  and  Venus  and  Admiral 
I'urido  Pareja,  all  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  fine  examples  of 
his  genius.  He  painted  every  kind  of  subject,  the  sea  excepted. 
'I'he  Meninas  is  of  great  beauty,  and  his  Crucifixion  is  marvellous 
for  its  solenm  pathos.  Of  his  270  paintings,  nearly  half  are  in 
England. 
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June  6 
JOHN   STAINER 

John  Stainer,  the  son  of  the  master  of  S.  Thomas'  School,  South- 
wark,  was  born  June  6,  1840.  At  the  age  of  five  he  lost  the  sight 
of  his  left  eye.  Taught  by  his  father,  his  talent  for  music  was  such 
that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  could  play  Bach's  Fugue  in  E  major. 
His  lovely  voice  procured  his  admission  to  the  choir  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  organist  at  S.  Benedict's 
Church,  Paul's  Wharf.  Heard  one  day  extemporizing  on  the  organ, 
young  Stainer  was  offered  by  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley  the  organistship 
of  S.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  In 
1859  he  took  his  Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford,  and  became  organist  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  of  the  University  Church.  In  1864  Stainer 
took  his  B.A.  from  S.  Edmund  Hall,  and  in  1865  his  Mus.Doc,  when 
he  conducted  his  oratorio,  Gideon.  This  year  saw  his  marriage 
to  a  daughter  of  Alderman  Eandall  of  Oxford.  For  six  years  he 
was  Public  Examiner  of  Music  in  his  university,  during  which  period 
he  founded  the  Oxford  Philharmonic  Society.  Appointed  organist 
of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1872,  Stainer  raised  the  musical  services  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  In  1878  he  composed  his  Daughter 
of  Jairus  for  the  Worcester  Three  Choirs  Festival,  and  acted  as 
"  juror  "  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  for  which  he  was  made  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  Government 
Inspector  of  Music  for  the  Training  Colleges.  In  1886  Stainer  com- 
posed his  S.  Mary  Magdalen  for  the  Gloucester  Choirs  Festival, 
and  in  1887  his  Crucifixion.  Owing  to  failing  eyesight,  he  resigned 
in  1888  his  various  offices,  and  was  knighted  by  the  Queen.  In 
1889  he  became  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  died  March  31,  1901,  and  was  buried  in  Holywell  Cemetery, 
Oxford.  Of  medium  build,  of  cheerful  temperament,  reverent- 
minded,  Stainer  gave  an  impetus  to  sacred  music.  His  forty 
anthems  include  Lead,  kindly  Light ;  What  are  these  arrayed ;  0  clap 
your  hands ;  Ye  shall  dwell  in  the  Land ;  Awake,  Awake ;  I  saw 
the  Lord  (Stainer's  favourite  composition).  He  also  composed 
services,  and  the  sevenfold  Amen  for  the  Consecration  Prayer  in 
the  Communion  office.  His  secular  music  comprised  madrigals 
and  songs.  Stainer's  music  is  deeply  expressive  and  melodious. 
His  favourite  composers  were  Bach  and  Mendelssohn.  His  tunes 
to  hymns  include  "  Hail !  gladdening  Light " ;  "  The  God  of 
Abraham  praise";  "I  could  not  do  without  Thee";  "We  sing 
the  glorious  conquest";  "  Christ  who  once  amongst  us";  "  There's 
a  Friend  for  little  children,"  and  "  Love  Divine,  all  loves  excelUng." 
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JAMES  YOUNG   SIMPSON 

James  Young  Simpsox,  the  youngest  of  the  seven  sons  of  a  village 
baker,  was  born  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgow,  June  7,  1811.  A  lad  of 
parts,  he  was  sent,  through  the  self-denial  of  his  parents,  to  Edin- 
burgh University,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  M.D. 
in  1832.  Two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  Senior  President  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  ^ledical  Society,  and  subsequently  Professor 
of  Midwifery.  In  1839  he  married  Jessie  Grindlay.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  chloroform  by  Guthrie,  an  American  dentist,  Simpson, 
after  careful  tests  of  its  properties,  believed  that  this  new  anaesthetic 
would  be  more  efficacious  than  sulphuric  ether  (which  he  himself 
used  in  his  obstetric  practice)  if  it  could  be  administered  otherwise 
than  internally.  In  November  1847  Simpson  and  his  assistants 
made  the  experiment  in  his  laboratory  at  Edinburgh  of  inhaling 
chloroform  to  prove  its  efficacy  as  an  anaesthetic.  Within  a  few 
seconds  they  all  fell  insensible  to  the  floor.  This  experience  of 
the  potency  of  chloroform  was  followed  by  satisfactory  experiments 
in  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  with  the  result  that  chloroform  superseded 
ether  and  came  into  general  use  with  the  medical  faculty.  Simp- 
son's discovery  was  recognized  b}^  his  nomination  as  Queen's  Phys- 
ician for  Scotland,  and  as  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Paris.  In  1856  he  was  awarded  the  Monthyon  Prize  of 
two  thousand  francs  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  "  for  the 
most  important  benefits  done  to  humanity."  He  also  received  the 
order  of  St.  Olaf  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  every  distinguished  medical  society  in  Europe 
and  in  America.  In  18G6  he  received  the  D.C.L.  degree  from 
Oxford  University  and  a  baronetcy  from  Queen  Victoria.  He  died 
May  G,  1870,  and  was  buried  in  Warriston  Cemetery,  Edinburgh, 
a  burial-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  being  declined.  Of  impressive 
appearance,  interested  in  literature  and  archaeology,  able  to  talk 
on  most  subjects,  sympathetic  and  kind  to  the  poor,  Simpson  was 
a  vigorous,  inspiring  ])ersonality  and  an  ideal  host.  His  numerous 
contributions  to  medical  journals  included  treatises  on  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  by  the  power  of  light — a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Kontgen  rays.  On  the  other  hand  he  condenmed 
Lister's  antiseptic  treatment  as  dangerous.  The  inscription  on 
his  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey  records  that  "  to  his  genius  and 
Ijcnevolence  the  world  owes  the  blessings  derived  from  the  use  of 
chloroform  for  the  relief  of  humanity." 
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June  8 

CHARLES   READE 

Charles  Reade,  the  son  of  an  Oxfordshire  squire,  was  born  at 
Ipsden  House,  June  8,  1814.  Educated  at  a  private  school  at 
Iffley,  he  read  with  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Viscount  Sherbrooke), 
and  gained  a  demyship  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
became  Fellow.  In  1836  he  studied  for  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
under  Samuel  Warren.  In  1847  he  took  his  D.C.L.  In  1848  he 
turned  to  play-writing  and  produced  a  dozen  plays  which  no  one 
would  accept.  In  1851  Reade  was  elected  Vice-President  of  his 
college.  In  1852  he  collaborated  with  Tom  Taylor  in  the  production 
of  Masks  and  Faces,  which  had  a  successful  run  at  the  Haymarket. 
Here  he  met  Mrs.  Laura  Seymour,  an  actress,  who  kept  house  for 
him  at  Bolton  Row,  Mayfair,  till  her  death  in  1879.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  friends  he  worked  up  Masks  and  Faces  into  Peg  W offing- 
ton,  a  novel,  pubUshed  and  largely  sold  in  1853.  This  was  followed 
by  more  works  of  fiction,  Christie  Johnstone,  the  King's  Rival,  the 
Lyons  Mail  and  Peregrine  Pickle.  Reade  now  stuck  to  novel 
writing  as  a  source  of  income,  although  he  complained  of  the  niggard- 
liness of  his  publishers.  In  1856  appeared  Never  too  late  to  Mend, 
and  in  1861  his  master-piece,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  A  mediaeval 
scene  laid  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy,  it  describes  the  manners, 
politics  and  learning  of  the  period  in  a  graphic,  instructive  way, 
with  details  faultlessly  drawn.  Other  works  by  him  were  Hard 
Cash ;  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place ;  The  Course  of  True  Love  never 
runs  smooth ;  Jack  of  All  Trades ;  Love  me  little,  Love  me  long ;  The 
Wandering  Heir  (suggested  by  the  Tichborne  case),  and  the  Woman 
Hater.  His  drama  Foul  Play,  produced  in  1869,  brought  him 
£2000.  For  some  years  Reade  contributed  to  the  Argosy.  His 
latter  years  were  clouded  with  sorrow  and  ill-health,  and  on  April  11, 
1884,  he  died  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  He  was  buried  at  Willesden 
beside  Mrs.  Seymour.  Of  giant-like  build,  genial,  boisterous, 
impulsive,  fond  of  litigation,  in  which  he  generally  lost,  Reade 
was  a  popular  writer  of  fiction.  His  style  is  lively,  original  and 
epigrammatic.  A  moral  satirist,  his  novels  excited  feelings  of 
horror  and  pity  and  stimulated  various  social  reforms.  His  own 
favourite  was  Griffith  Gaunt,  published  in  1866,  by  which  he  cleared 
£1600.     The  Perilous  Secret  appeared  after  his  death. 
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GEORGE   STEPHENSON 

George  Stephexsox  was  born  at  Wylam,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
June  9,  1781.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  drove  a  gin-horse  at  the 
colliery  where  his  father  was  fireman,  and  at  seventeen  had  charge 
of  the  pumping  station.  Unable  to  read,  Stephenson  now  attended 
a  night-school.  While  an  engineman  at  Willington  he  married 
Fanny  Henderson,  a  farm-servant.  In  1804  he  worked  at  Killing- 
worth  High  Pit  as  engine- wright.  Interested  in  machinery,  he 
frequently  took  his  engine  to  pieces  (as  also  his  clock)  and  made 
drawings  of  its  sections.  To  avert  the  dangers  of  coal-gas  in  mines, 
Stephenson  invented  a  safety  lamp  which  he  personally  tested  at 
great  risk.  For  this  invention,  called  afterwards  a  "  Geordy," 
he  was  presented  with  an  address  and  £1000,  with  which  he  started 
his  engine  works.  In  1820  he  married  Elizabeth  Hindmarsh,  a 
farmer's  daughter.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  head  of 
the  colliery,  he  constructed  a  locomotive  for  the  tramroads  between 
the  High  Pit  and  the  shipping-port  nine  miles  distant.  Though  a 
cumbrous  machine,  "  My  Lord  "  was  the  first  constructed  with 
smooth  wheels,  and  covered  the  course  in  an  hour.  In  1822  Stephen- 
son planned  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  opened  September 
1825.  His  greatest  achievement  was  his  construction  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railway,  through  Chat  Moss,  a  bog  twelve  miles 
long,  at  the  cost  of  £1,000,000.  During  the  debate  whether  the 
trains  should  be  drawn  by  horses  or  by  stationary  engines,  Stephen- 
son recommended  the  locomotive.  On  October  6,  1829,  he  won  a 
prize  of  £500  with  his  "  Rocket,"  which  covered  12  miles  in  53 
minutes.  It  weighed  4^  tons,  drew  a  load  of  12  tons  and  had  a 
cylinder-boiler  6  ft.  long  and  40  inches  in  diameter.  This  success 
led  to  the  opening  of  the  above-named  railway  in  1830,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  half  a  million  people  who  applauded  Stephenson  as  a 
national  benefactor.  In  1830-1  he  made  five  more  engines,  each 
one  better  than  the  last.  Subsequently  he  retired  to  Tapton  House, 
Chesterfield,  where  he  took  up  gardening,  and  married  Ellen  Gregory. 
He  died  August  12,  1848,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Chester- 
field. Burly,  an  excellent  wrestler,  dogged,  patient  with  prejudice 
and  hostility,  kind  to  struggling  inventors,  Stephenson  was  not 
spoilt  by  his  success.  He  declined  honours  and  would  not  even  be 
called  "  Esq."  His  motto  was,  "  Inch  by  inch." 
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GEORGE   WITHER 

George  Wither,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Bentworth, 
Hants,  June  10  or  11.  1588.  After  private  education,  he  entered 
i\Iagdalen  College,  Oxford,  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  and  was  introduced  to  Court. 
In  1611  he  published  his  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt.  Lashing  satiri- 
cally the  follies  of  his  time.  Wither,  with  his  verse,  made  enemies 
in  high  places,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea  in  Southwark. 
Here  he  wrote  his  Shepherd's  Hunting,  a  pastoral.  On  his  release 
in  1615,  he  composed  Fair  Virtue,  Fidelia  and  Wither's  Motto, 
"  I  neither  have,  nor  want,  nor  care."  In  1623  he  compiled  the 
first  English  hymn-book — Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  sub- 
sequently republished  with  music,  composed  by  Orlando  Gibbons, 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Meanwhile  he  had  married  EUza- 
beth  Emerson  of  Lambeth,  and  written  his  Britain's  Remembrancer. 
In  1639  Wither  served  under  Charles  I,  but  soon  afterwards  went  over 
to  the  Parliamentarians.  Placed  in  charge  of  Farnham  Castle,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Royalists,  but  was  set  free  because  he  was  a 
poet.  For  his  services  at  Gloucester,  and  at  Naseby,  Wither  was 
appointed  Major-General  of  Surrey,  and  master  of  the  Statute  Office. 
At  the  Restoration  he  lost  his  offices,  and  was  imprisoned  for  pub- 
lishing his  Vox  Vulgi,  a  satire  on  the  ParUament  of  1661.  Wither 
died  in  London,  May  2,  1667,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy  Chapel. 
Of  cavalierly  appearance.  Wither  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and 
was  too  outspoken,  even  for  Cromwell.  His  best  poetry  belongs 
to  his  early  life  before  he  took  up  politics.  His  later  verses  are 
unnatural,  forced  and  unreal.  Pope  calls  him  ''  wretched  Wither." 
But  Wither  wrote  various  lyrics  of  an  undoubtedly  high  order.  His 
poems  number  one  hundred,  of  which  the  prettiest  is  the  Lullaby.  The 
following  lines  from  The  Mistress  ofPhilarefe  illustrate  his  philosophy — 

"  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 
Because  another's  rosy  are  ? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day. 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go, 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  Bhe  be  ?" 
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June  11 

ROGER  BACON 

Roger  Bacox,  was  born  in  Ilchester,  Somerset,  in  1214.  He 
came  of  a  good  family,  which  was  impoverished  during  the  troubled 
reign  of  King  John.  In  1227-8  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  his  abilities 
were  recognized  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In 
1233  he  received  holy  orders.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  took  him 
to  Paris,  the  leading  home  of  learning  in  Europe,  where  he  read 
Oriental  literature  and  the  writings  of  Peter  of  Picardy,  and  began 
his  experimental  researches.  While  at  Paris  he  lectured  on  philo- 
sophy, and  was  known  as  the  '"  wonderful  teacher."  Admitted  to 
the  Doctorate  of  Theology,  Bacon  returned  to  Oxford  in  1250,  and 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order  of  monks,  but  his  familiarity  with  the 
"  Black  arts,"  and  his  daring  novel  theories  exposed  him  to  the  charge 
of  heterodoxy.  Interdicted  by  Bonaventura,  general  of  the  Order, 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  "  under  supervision,"  and  for  ten  years 
was  forbidden  to  put  his  views  in  writing.  In  1265,  Pope  Clement 
IV,  who,  as  Guy  de  Foulque,  had  known  Bacon  intimately  at  Paris, 
requested  him  to  write  his  treatises  on  the  sciences.  Bacon  there- 
upon produced  his  O-pus  majus,  Opus  minus  and  Opus  tertium, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Pope  and  approved.  In  1268  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  resumed  his  scientific  experiments 
and  wrote  his  Compendium  of  Philosophy.  In  this  work  Bacon 
criticizes  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  monks,  and  the 
narrow  range  of  their  studies.  On  the  accession  to  tlie  Papacy  in 
1278  of  Nicholas  IV,  formerly  the  general  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
the  whole  of  Bacon's  works  were  condemned,  and  their  author  was 
thrown  into  prison.  Allowed,  through  the  interest  of  friends, 
books  and  writing  materials.  Bacon  wrote  on  the  Impediments  of 
Old  Age  and  Their  Cure  and  on  Alchemy  and  Psychology.  He  was 
released  in  1292,  and  died  June  11,  1294.  He  was  buried  at  Oxford. 
In  his  greatest  work.  Opus  majus,  Bacon  defines  the  causes  of  error 
to  be  misused  authority,  observance  of  custom  solely  because  of  its 
antiquity,  real  ignorance  and  pretended  knowledge,  which  is  worse 
than  ignorance.  Knowledge  (he  says)  rests  on  the  two-fold  basis 
of  argument  and  of  experience,  which  in  turn  postulate  ascertained 
facts.  Bacon  is  said  to  have  invcnlod  gunpowder,  the  telescope  and 
the  burning-glass.  He  was  the  greatest  English  philosopher  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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June  12 
THOMAS   ARNOLD 

Thomas  Arnold  was  born  June  13,  1795,  at  East  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  his  father  was  the  collector  of  customs.  From  War- 
minster School  he  entered  Winchester  College,  whence  he  gained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1811.  Elected 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  he  was  ordained  in  1818  to  the  curacy  of  Laleham- 
on-Thames,  where  he  eked  out  his  slender  stipend  by  taking  pupils. 
Two  years  later,  he  married  IMary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose.  The  study  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  with  its  new 
views  of  historical  criticism,  induced  him  to  learn  German  that  he 
might  read  German  theology  and  philosophy.  Arnold  thus  became, 
as  he  said,  "  a  head  and  heart  Christian."  In  1828  he  was  elected 
Head-master  of  Rugby.  By  his  administrative  abilities  and  other 
gifts  requisite  in  a  schoolmaster,  Arnold  raised  the  charity-school, 
founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff  (1567),  to  the  front  rank  of  English 
public  schools.  He  treated  the  boys  with  confidence,  put  them  on 
their  honour,  secured  their  co-operation  in  maintaining  discipline, 
and  impressed  upon  them  the  sacredness  of  duty  and  the  value  of 
knowledge.  To  the  then  limited  curriculum  he  added  mathematics, 
history  and  modern  languages,  and  instituted  the  weekly  sermon  in 
the  school  chapel.  In  1829  he  published  the  Christian  Duty  of 
conceding  Roman  Catholic  Claims  ;  in  1831  he  edited  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  in  1833  wrote  some  useful 
Essays  on  Church  Reform.  The  prejudice  aroused  by  these  works 
was  intensified  by  his  vigorous  attack,  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review, 
on  those  who  opposed  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  in  1836  to 
be  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  So  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing against  him  that  his  enforced  resignation  was  expected.  When 
the  controversy  abated,  Rugby  School  filled  again.  His  nomination 
to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  History  at  Oxford  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  his  university.  Dr.  Arnold  died  suddenly  June  12,  1842,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Rugby  school.  Of  middle  height,  spare, 
with  protruding  under  lip,  healthy  but  not  robust,  of  simple  habits, 
fond  of  long  walks,  interested  in  botany,  Arnold  fulfilled  the  predic- 
tion of  Dr.  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel,  "  that  if  appointed  to  Rugby 
Arnold  would  change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public 
schools  of  England."  He  is  immortalized  in  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days. His  eldest  son,  Matthew,  died  1889,  was  distinguished  as 
a  poet  and  critic. 
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June  13 
MADAME   D'ARBLAY 

Frances  Burxey,  novelist,  was  born  June  13,  1752,  at  King's 
Lynn,  where  her  father  was  organist.  Entirely  self-educated,  she 
passed  her  girlhood  in  London,  whither  her  father  moved  in  1760. 
At  the  age  of  ten  she  wrote  stories  and  before  she  was  fifteen  had 
completed  her  first  novel,  Caroline  Evelyn,  which,  however,  from  fear 
of  her  step-mother,  she  burnt.  Li  1778,  Miss  Burney  published 
anonymously,  Evelina  or  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World, 
for  which  she  received  £30.  It  was  a  great  literary  success,  and  was 
read  so  often  by  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  learnt  it  by  heart.  Reynolds 
and  Burke  sat  up  the  whole  night  over  it.  Her  own  abilities,  and 
the  fact  that  her  father  taught  music  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Thrale 
(Dr.  Johnson's  friend),  caused  Miss  Burney  to  become  personally 
known  to  the  great  doctor.  In  1782  she  wrote  Cecilia,  or  the 
Memoirs  of  an  Heiress.  Through  the  intimacy  of  ^Ivs.  Delany,  she 
was  appointed  by  Queen  Charlotte  second  keeper  of  the  robes,  at 
a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  For  her  father's  sake,  she  accepted  this 
office,  but  discovered  that  her  duties  were  those  of  a  lady's-maid- 
attending  the  Queen's  toilet  three  times  a  day — and  that  Madame 
Schwellenberg,  her  superior,  was  overbearing  beyond  endurance. 
After  five  years'  service  Miss  Burney  retired  from  ill-health  with  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year.  In  1793  she  married  General  D'Arblay,  a 
French  officer.  In  1796  she  published  Camilla,  a  novel  of  moderate 
merit,  which  brought  her  £2000.  After  living  abroad  with  her 
husband,  she  produced  in  18U  the  Wanderer,  by  which  she  cleared 
£4000.  Left  a  widow  in  1818,  Madame  D'Arblay  spent  her  last 
years  in  England,  and  prepared  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  and  her 
own  Diaries  and  Letters.  She  died  January  6,  1840,  and  was  buried 
at  Walcot,  Bath.  Not  exactly  beautiful,  but  of  refined,  pleasing 
expression,  gentle  manner,  an  omnivorous  reader  and  shrewd  ob- 
server, Fanny  Burney  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  fiction 
which  describes  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  in  high  life  and  the 
romance  of  the  tea-table.  Her  first  novel  was  her  best.  She  never 
regained  the  simplicity  of  Evelina  or  the  sprightliness  of  Cecilia. 
Her  reputation  rests  on  those  products  of  her  pen,  which,  financially, 
were  least  successful.  Her  jilnys,  upon  wliirh  .she  prided  liorsolf. 
are  feeble. 
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June  14 
HARRIET   BEECHER   STOWE 

Harriet  Beecrer  Stowe,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  June  14,  1811.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
was  a  Congregational  minister.  Educated  by  her  sister  Catherine, 
she  in  turn  assisted  her  in  her  school  at  Hartford.  In  1832  Mr. 
Beecher  was  appointed  the  principal  of  the  Theological  College, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  his  daughters  kept  house  for  him.  Four 
A'ears  later,  Harriet  married  the  Rev.  Calvin  Stowe,  a  lecturer 
at  the  College.  In  1843  she  published  the  Mayflower,  a  collection 
of  sketches  and  narratives.  During  her  life  at  Cincinnati  Mrs. 
Stowe  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  slave-trade,  as  only  a  river  separated 
Ohio  from  the  province  where  slavery  prevailed.  Slaves  were 
continually  escaping  and  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  In 
1850  Mr.  Beecher  became  the  Professor  of  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Maine.  Here  Mrs.  Stowe  began  her  well-known  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  or  Life  among  the  Lowly,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
National  Era,  a  weekly  anti-slavery  journal.  It  appeared  in  book 
form  in  1852,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  over  the  public 
mind  against  this  inhuman  traffic.  It  has  been  translated  into 
twenty-four  languages  and  over  three  million  copies  have  been  sold. 
A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  followed,  with  proofs  and  authorities 
for  the  truthfulness  of  its  contents,  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of 
slave-owners  and  other  supporters  of  this  "  domestic  institution." 
In  1853  Mrs.  Stov/e  visited  Europe  to  arouse  public  sympathy  with 
her  noble  campaign.  On  her  return  she  produced  Sunny  Memories 
of  Foreign  Lands,  DreJ  or  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  Minister's  Wooing, 
the  Pearl  of  Orrs  Island,  Agnes  of  Sorrento  and  Oldtown  Folks.  In 
1859  her  father  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  whither  she  accompanied  him. 
Subsequently,  with  the  profits  of  her  pen,  Mrs.  Stowe  bought  an 
estate  at  Florida.  She  created  a  sensation  in  1875  by  publishing 
her  Lady  Byron  Vindicated,  in  which  she  brought  an  unfounded 
charge  against  Lord  Byron,  the  unsavoury  character  of  which  in- 
jured her  reputation.  In  1878  appeared  Paganuc  People,  a  work  of 
indifferent  merit.  In  1886  her  husband  died  and  she  removed  to 
Hartford.  Several  years  later  senile  decay  set  in,  from  which  death 
released  her,  Jiily  1,  1896.  She  was  buried  at  Andover  by  the  side 
of  her  husband.  Her  work  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  perhaps  unique  for 
its  marvellous  effects  as  a  literary  factor  in  philanthropic  progress. 
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June  15 
THOMAS   CAMPBELL 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  was  born  at 
Glasgow,  July  27,  1777.  His  father,  a  tradesman,  sent  him  to  the 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  to  the  University,  in  that  city, 
where  he  made  elegant  translations  from  the  Greek  poets.  After 
an  interval  spent  in  tuition  at  Mull,  and  in  the  study  of  law  at 
Edinburgh,  Campbell  published  in  1799  his  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
written  in  a  wretched  Edinburgh  lodging,  which  ran  through  four 
editions  in  twelve  months.  Subsequently  he  travelled  abroad, 
visiting,  among  other  places,  Munich  and  Hohenlinden.  In  1802 
he  wrote  the  matchless  poems,  Hohenlinden,  Ye  Mariners  of  England 
and  LochieVs  Warning,  which  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  In 
1803  he  married  Matilda  Sinclair,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at 
Greenock.  Declining  a  professorial  chair  at  Wilua  in  West  Russia, 
Campbell  settled  in  London,  and  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Cijclojpadia.  In  prose  he  won  distinction  for  his  Annals  of  Great 
Britain  from  George  II  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  for  his  Specimens 
of  the  British  Poets.  In  1809  appeared  his  poem,  Gertrude  of  Wyom- 
ing, a  tale  of  Pennsylvania.  For  ten  years  he  edited  the  New  Monthly, 
a  task  unsuited  to  his  genius.  Through  the  influence  of  Fox,  who 
considered  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic  the  noblest  naval  lay  in  the  English 
language,  Campbell  was  granted  a  pension  of  £200.  Meanwhile,  he 
lectured  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  assisted  in  the  founding  of 
London  University,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Poles. 
His  last  poem,  Theodoric,  was  written  in  1821.  From  1827  to  1829 
he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  over  the  head 
of  Scott.  Depressed  at  the  mental  affliction  and  subsequent  death 
of  his  son,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Campbell  no  longer  wrote  with 
his  former  brilliance.  In  1843  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he 
died  June  15,  1841.  i^He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dignified 
in  appearance,  with  a  striking  face,  reserved  and  sensitive,  Campbell 
was  a  man  of  high  religious  principles.  His  poetry  is  marked  by 
wonderful  scenic  power  and  succinctness  of  graphic  description. 
He  depicts  the  incidents  of  human  life  in  an  effective,  sometimes 
thrilling,  manner,  yet  without  any  apparent  attempt  at  poetical 
display.  His  language  is  always  chaste.  Wis  Lord  U Hi n\s  Daughter, 
the  Evening  Star,  the  Ode  to  Winter,  the  Soldier's  Dream,  and  the 
Last  Man  are  especially  fine.  His  poems  rank  among  English 
classics. 
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June  16 
JOSEPH   BUTLER 

Joseph  Butler,  the  son  of  a  draper,  was  born  at  Wantage, 
May  18,  1692.  Intended  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  be  was 
sent  from  Wantage  Grammar  School  to  Dissenting  seminaries  at 
Gloucester  and  at  Tewkesbury.  While  quite  a  young  man  he  showed 
great  ability  in  an  anonymous  controversy  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
on  the  nature  and  limits  of  Deism.  Dissatisfied  with  the  arguments 
put  forward  for  Nonconformity,  Butler  joined  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  with  his  father's  consent,  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He 
here  formed  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  by  whose  influence  he  was  after  his  ordination  appointed 
in  1718  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Court,  London.  In  1721,  Butler  was 
nominated  to  the  living  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  in  1725  to  the 
"  golden  rectory  "  of  Stanhope,  where  he  composed  his  Analogy. 
In  1726  he  preached  his  famous  Fifteen  sermons  at  the  Rolls  Chapel. 
They  were  occasioned  by  the  mysticism  of  William  Law,  and  of  the 
Moravians  who  unduly  emphasized  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 
Butler  postulates  that  "  virtue  consists  in  following,  and  vice  in 
deviating  from,  the  true  character  of  human  nature."  In  1736 
Butler  was  appointed  Prebendary  of  Rochester,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Closet  to  Queen  Caroline.  In  that  year  he  presented  to  her  his 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
course  of  Nature.  This  masterpiece  of  reasoning  was  written  in 
answer  to  those  who  favoured  the  Religion  of  Nature  as  against 
Christianity  and  denied  the  necessity  of  a  Revelation.  After  the 
Queen's  death,  George  II,  mindfid  of  her  esteem  of  Butler,  appointed 
him  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1738  and  also  (as  the  see  was  very  poor) 
Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  London.  In  1747  Butler  declined  the  Primacy, 
but  was  translated  to  Durham  in  1750.  To  remedy  the  "  grievous 
decay  "  in  morality  in  his  diocese,  Butler  urged  better  kept  churches, 
more  frequent  services,  catechizing  of  the  young,  and  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  externals  of  worship.  For  this  he  was  charged  with 
Romanism.  He  died  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752,  and  was  buried  in 
Bristol  Cathedral.  In  person  "  Butler  was  of  a  most  reverend 
aspect;  his  face  thin  and  pale;  his  white  hair  hung  gracefully  on 
his  shoulders  and  his  whole  figure  was  patriarchal."  In  disposition 
he  was  shy,  generous  and  melancholy.  He  was  fond  of  music  and 
of  riding.     He  has  been  called  "  the  Bacon  among  divines." 
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Jiine  17 
JOHN  WESLEY 

John  Wesley  was  born  at  Epworth,  June  17,  1703.  In  1709  he 
narrowly  escaped  death,  when  the  rectory  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  became 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  On  his  ordination,  he  assisted  his  father, 
but  with  visions  of  a  larger  field  of  labour,  declined  to  succeed  him. 
After  an  interval  at  Oxford,  he  set  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Red 
Indians  in  Georgia,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  Moravians  there, 
who,  in  turn,  marked  his  rigid  church  views.  In  1738  he  began  his 
itinerant  preaching  in  England.  Influenced  by  the  mystical  writings 
of  Bohler,  he  prayed  for  an  instantaneous  conversion,  sensibly 
realized.  This  "  prayer  was  answered  "  at  a  religious  meeting  in 
London,  when  Wesley  suddenly  proclaimed  that  he  had  never  been 
a  Christian  till  then.  After  bitter  controversy  with  Calvinistic 
friends  and  with  William  Law,  he  joined  the  Moravians  in  London, 
yet  without  thought  of  leaving  the  English  Church.  Eegardless  of 
protests,  he  preached  wherever  he  wished,  on  the  ground  that  "  being 
ordained  as  a  fellow  of  a  college  he  was  commissioned  to  preach  in 
any  part  of  the  Church  of  England."  When  invited  to  do  so  (as  he 
often  was)  he  preached  in  parish  churches,  but  he  preferred  to  preach 
independently,  in  barns,  or  in  the  open  air.  He  desired  to  infuse 
new  energy  into  a  languid  Church,  and  not  to  found  a  sect.  He  built 
his  first  chapel  in  Bristol  in  1739,  and  that  at  Moorfields,  his  head- 
quarters in  London,  in  1740.  His  converts  became  so  numerous 
that  he  organized  lay  preachers,  Bible  classes,  prayer  meetings,  love- 
feasts,  and  the  weekly  box.  He  held  his  first  conference  in  1741,  and 
built  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the  lay  preachers.  In  1751  he  married 
Mary  Vazeille,  a  rich  widow,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  In  177G 
they  separated,  to  their  mutual  relief.  Having  already  licensed  his 
preachers  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  Wesley,  in  1784,  ordained 
Dr.  Coke  (an  English  clergyman)  to  be  the  head  of  his  followers  in 
America.  Wesley  died  March  2,  1791,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel 
Cemetery,  City  Road,  London.  Short,  ascetic,  with  radiant  face  and 
flowing  auburn  hair,  autocratic,  humorous,  fond  of  riding  and 
swimming,  Wesley  started  a  movement  which  met  a  felt  want,  but 
got  beyond  his  control.  He  attributed  his  good  health  to  godliness, 
cleanlineaa,  hard  work,  the  Friday  fast,  and  the  free  use  of  treacle. 
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June  18 
GEORGE   GROTE 

George  Grote,  the  son  of  a  banker,  waa  born  at  Clay  Hill,  Becken- 
ham,  Kent,  November  17,  1794.  From  a  school  at  Sevenoaks  he 
went  to  Charterhouse,  where  he  excelled  in  classics  and  ancient 
history,  and  began  his  life-long  friendship  with  Bishop  Connop 
Thirlwall,  author  of  a  scholarly,  but  dry.  History  of  Greece.  From 
1810  he  remained  ten  years  in  a  city  bank,  but  kept  up  meanwhile 
his  literary  pursuits,  encouraged  by  J.  Stuart  Mill.  In  1820  he 
married  Harriet  Lewin,  a  happy  union,  and  settled  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  At  his  bank  in  Threadneedle  Street  Grote  delivered  lectures 
to  a  class  of  young  men  on  social  economics  and  on  parliamentary 
reform,  which  he  published.  He  also  wrote  essays  on  Natural  Reli- 
gion. In  1822  he  projected  his  ^wtori/ o/6rreece.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishing  of  London  University,  in  Gower  Street. 
Known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Review  and  as  an  effective 
pamphleteer,  he  was  elected  in  1831  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  a 
"  philosophic  Liberal,"  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  City  of  London. 
He  supported  the  Reform  Bill,  and  proved  a  useful  debater  in  the 
House,  but  declined  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  politician.  In  1841 
he  retired  from  Parliament,  and  also  from  business,  and  studied  ethics 
and  philosophy.  In  1846  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
History  of  Greece.  Ten  more  volumes  followed  at  intervals  until 
1856,  produced  at  his  house  at  Burnham  Beeches.  Written  in 
vigorous,  popular  language,  it  took  its  place  among  the  best  of 
modern  classical  histories.  It  covers  the  period  from  early  Greek 
mythology  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Although  its 
author  does  not  misrepresent  facts,  his  sympathies  are  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He  is  often  inaccurate  on 
points  of  exact  scholarship.  Grote  also  published  editions  of 
xVristotle  and  of  Plato  and  other  friends  of  Socrates.  In  1853  he 
received  the  D.C.L.,  Oxon,  and  was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Chosen  Treasurer  of  London  University  in  1860  and 
President  in  1868,  he  sought  to  make  it  a  teaching,  as  well  as  an 
examining,  institution.  In  1869  he  declined  a  peerage.  He  died 
June  18,  1871,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Strong  in 
face  and  character,  shy  and  courteous,  a  Deist  in  his  religious  views, 
Grote  is  remembered  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  education. 
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June  19 
BLAISE   PASCAL 

Blaise  Pascal  was  born  June  19,  1623,  at  Clermont-Ferrand. 
His  father  was  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Aids.  A  boy  of  inquir- 
ing mind,  his  fondness  for  mathematical  problems  attracted  the 
attention  of  Descartes.  In  1641  the  family  removed  to  Rouen, 
where  young  Pascal  studied,  and  invented  a  machine  for  making 
arithmetical  calculations.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  Equili- 
hrium  of  Liquids  and  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere.  But  the  crisis 
of  his  life  was  his  meeting  there  with  the  Jansenists,  whose  founder, 
Dr.  Jansenius,  taught  extravagant  views  on  the  irresistible  nature 
of  Divine  grace.  Pascal's  conferences  with  them  in  1647  caused  him 
morbid  dissatisfaction  and  acute  introspection,  followed  by  severe 
self-discipline.  For  some  weeks  he  wore  a  cincture  of  iron  with 
sharp  points  against  his  body,  which  he  pressed  whenever  he  was 
tempted.  In  the  meantime  Pascal  continued  his  scientific  researches, 
the  results  of  which  he  published,  and  in  1653  removed  to  Paris. 
Here  he  experienced  a  second  conversion,  during  which  he  had  (as 
he  said)  ecstatic  visions,  with  alternations  of  depression  and  of  joy, 
accompanied  by  the  self-infliction  of  further  physical  severities.  On 
the  condemnation  of  Arnauld,  the  leading  light  of  the  Jansenists  at 
Port  Royal,  by  the  Sorbonne  for  heresy  in  1655,  Pascal,  now  a  pro- 
fessed Jansenist,  wrote  the  Provincial  Letters  in  1656.  These  were 
published,  under  the  name  of  Louis  de  Montalte,  in  defence  of  the  Mes- 
sieurs de  Port  Royal,  who  were  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Jansenism. 
Directed  against  the  Jesuits,  who  had  procured  by  insidious  methods 
a  bull  of  condemnation  against  Jansenism,  these  Letters  expose,  with 
delicate  irony  and  pungent  phrase,  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits 
in  morals  and  ethics.  Pascal  next  meditated  an  elaborate  work  on 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  philosophy  and  psychology,  which  he 
did  not,  however,  live  to  finish  or  even  to  put  into  definite  shape. 
His  Pensees,  published  in  1670,  are  thoughts  jotted  down,  original 
and  striking,  but  sporadic  and  detached.  Their  main  idea  is  that 
the  believer  in  God  gains  eternal  life  if  he  is  in  the  right,  and  loses 
nothing  if  in  the  wrong.  Pascal  died  August  19,  1662,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Eliennc,  Paris.  Slender  in  build,  with  refined, 
delicate  features,  long  flowing  hair,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  of  un- 
assailable character,  Pascal  was  great  as  a  physicist,  matlienuitician 
and  philosopher.  He  suffered  terribly  from  dyspei)sia  and  neuralgia, 
wliicli  made  him  prematurely  old. 
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June  20 
GEORGE   EDMUND   STREET 

George  Edmund  Street,  the  son  of  a  solicitor,  was  born  at  Wood- 
ford, Essex,  June  20,  1824.  Educated  at  Camberwell  Collegiate 
School,  he  entered  his  father's  office,  but  found  legal  work  unsuited 
to  his  mind,  and  studied  architecture  under  Mr.  Owen  Carter  at 
Winchester.  In  1845  Street  became  an  assistant  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Gilbert  Scott,  and  made  a  special  study  of  Gothic  architecture. 
In  1850  he  set  up  business  for  himself  and  built  the  new  church  of 
Biscovey,  Cornwall,  and  that  of  Bracknell  in  Devon.  Appointed 
Hon.  Diocesan  Architect  for  the  Diocese  of  Oxford,  Street  built  the 
convent  at  East  Grinstead  in  1852.  In  this  year  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Proctor,  Esq.  In  1853  he  designed  Cuddesdon 
College.  In  1859  he  was  commissioned,  after  competitive  designs, 
by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  build  the  Crimean  Memorial  Church, 
Constantinople.  In  1868  he  built  the  new  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral, 
and  restored  S.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  He 
was  the  chosen  competitor  to  build  the  Law  Courts  in  Fleet  Street, 
for  which  he  made  over  3000  drawings  before  the  work  was  finished. 
He  found  this  undertaking  exceedingly  complicated,  and  his  designs 
for  it  cramped,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  expenditure.  In  1871 
Street  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician.  In  1873  he  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Holland,  Esq.  In  1878  he  was  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  France,  and  appointed  Professor  of 
Architecture  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  December  18,  1881, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  handsome,  strong  man, 
with  an  immense  capacity  for  work,  in  which  he  took  an  affectionate 
interest.  Street  was  a  splendid  draughtsman,  an  ardent  lover  of 
music  and  a  generous  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  prepared  the  de- 
signs free  of  cost,  of  his  own  parish  church,  Holmbury  S.  Mary,  and 
of  the  East  Grinstead  Convent.  His  style  is  peculiarly  his  own, 
though  he  was  devoted  to  Gothic  architecture.  His  churches  arc 
noticeable  for  a  broad  nave,  narrow  aisles  and  semi-apsidal  chancels, 
and  possess  the  indescribable  charm  of  old  buildings.  They  include 
S.  Peter's,  Bournemouth ;  SS.  Philip  and  James,  Oxford ;  S.  John's, 
Torquay;  S.  Saviour's,  Eastbourne;  All  SS.,  Chfton;  and  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Paddington.  Londoners  are  indebted  to  him  for  saving 
London  Bridge  from  disfigurement  by  a  hideous  iron  addition. 
Street  published  treatises  on  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture,  and  the 
Architecture  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
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June  21 
IMGO   JONES 

Inigo  Jones,  the  son  of  a  cloth-worker,  was  born  in  London, 
July  15,  1573,  and  baptized  in  S.  Bartholomew's  Church,  West 
Smithfield.  Apprenticed  to  a  joiner  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard,  his 
skill  in  drawing  induced  William,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  send 
him  to  study  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome  and  Venice.  In  1604 
Jones  was  commissioned  by  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  to  design  the 
palaces  of  Rosenborg  and  Friedriksborg.  Employed  at  the  Court  of 
James  I,  he  designed  the  scenes  and  costumes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Masque 
of  Blackness,  performed  at  Whitehall.  His  services  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Queen's  Wake  at  Whitehall,  in  which  the  Queen  (Anne) 
took  part,  were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  Surveyor  of  Works 
to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a  salary  of  three  shillings  a  day.  After 
an  interval,  in  which  he  staged  Oheron  and  other  plays,  Jones  rebuilt 
the  royal  residences  at  S.  James',  London,  at  Richmond  and  at 
Woodstock.  In  1613  he  visited  Italy  to  purchase  works  of  art  for 
the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Subsequently  Jones  was  promoted  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Royal  Works  at  a  salary  of  eight  shillings  a  day,  with- 
out travelling  expenses.  From  his  frequent  applications  for  money, 
his  salary  was  apparently  paid  irregularly.  In  1G30  he  built  the 
beautiful  Gothic  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  drew  up  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  also  built  the  Capuchins 
Church  for  Queen  Henrietta,  new  chapels  for  Denmark  House  and 
for  S.  James'  Palace,  and  designed  York  House.  Five  years  later 
he  finished  his  great  work,  the  Queen's  House  at  Greenwich.  His 
Banquet  Hall,  added  to  Whitehall,  was  admired  as  the  finest  building 
of  its  kind  in  England.  For  a  brief  period  he  lived  at  Southampton, 
which  he  represented  in  ParUament.  In  1638  he  designed  the  choir 
screen  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  His  last  work  was  the  enlargement 
of  Wilton  House.  For  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I,  though  ostensibly 
for  his  demolition  of  the  Church  of  S.  Gregory-by-Paul,  he  was 
mulcted  by  a  Parliamentary  committee  in  heavy  costs,  and  his  estate 
sequestrated  in  1618.  Befriended  by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
he  lived  at  Basing  Hou.se,  but  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
where  he  died,  unmarried,  in  poverty,  June  21,  1652.  He  was 
buried  in  S.  Benet's  Church,  London.  A  man  of  brilliant  gifts, 
with  large  ideas  of  magnificence,  Jones  has  been  called  the  English 
"  Palladio."  His  plans  and  drawings  are  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 
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June  22 
EDWARD   YOUNG 

Edward  Young,  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  Upham,  Hants,  was  born 
at  Upham  Rectory,  June  22,  1683.  From  Winchester  College  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  College  and  to  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  and  became 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford.  In  1714  he  composed  a  eulogistic 
Epistle  to  George  Granville,  Lord  Landsowne,  a  poem  in  praise  of 
George  I,  and  the  Force  of  Religion,  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury.  At  the  request  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  he  became  a 
Parliamentary  candidate  for  Cirencester,  and  received  an  annuity 
of  £200,  in  compensation  for  his  supposed  sacrifices  to  oblige  the 
Duke.  In  1718,  Young  produced  Busiris,  a  play.  In  1719  he  re- 
ceived the  D.C.L.  degree  from  his  university.  Two  years  later  he 
wrote  the  Revenge,  a  play  successfully  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  For  his  ode  the  Instahnent,  dedicated  to  Horace  Walpole 
to  celebrate  the  bestowal  on  the  latter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  he 
received,  as  he  expected,  an  annuity  of  £200.  In  1728  appeared  his 
satires,  the  Universal  Passion,  or  the  Love  of  Fame.  Clever  and  pithy, 
the  sale  brought  their  author  £3000.  In  this  year  he  was  ordained, 
and  appointed  chaplain  to  George  II.  His  petition  to  that  king  for 
adequate  preferment  resulted  in  his  appointment  to  the  rectory  of 
Welwyn,  Herts,  to  his  bitter  chagrin.  In  1731  he  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Lichfield.  The 
death  of  his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Temple,  and  that  of  his  wife  inspired 
his  Night  Thoughts,  a  striking  poem  on  which  his  fame  rests.  Pro- 
duced in  1742-5,  it  consists  of  nine  nights  of  meditations  in  blank 
verse,  on  life,  death,  immortality,  and  other  solemn  subjects. 
Numerous  editions  were  called  for,  besides  translations  into  seven 
European  languages.  In  1753  he  wrote  the  Brothers,  a  tragedy,  per- 
formed at  the  Drury  Lane.  His  last  poems  were  the  Centaur  not 
Fabulous  and  Resignation.  In  1761  he  was  nominated  Clerk  of  the 
Closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager.  He  died  April  5,  1765,  and  was 
buried  in  Welwyn  Church.  A  brilliant,  epigrammatic  talker,  but 
morbid,  querulous,  inordinately  ambitious,  and  distressed  by  his 
son's  misconduct,  "  tragic  Young  "  coined  numerous  proverbial  lines, 
e.  g.  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  " ;  "  Man  feels  a  thousand 
deaths  in  fearing  one  " ;  "  All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  them- 
selves " ;  "  How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  " ;  "A 
God  all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust." 
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June  23 
MARK   AKENSIDE 

Mark  Akexside,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  born  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  November  9,  1721.  While  at  a  Dissenting  Academy  he  con- 
tributed his  Virtuoso  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  was  asked  to 
send  more  poems.  His  British  Philippic  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine 
was  pubUshed  separately  by  request.  Sent  by  his  friends  to  Edin- 
burgh to  study  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  he  specialized  in  medi- 
cine instead,  but  repaid  them  their  outlay  on  his  education.  In  1741 
he  practised  at  Newcastle,  but  with  indifferent  success,  owing  to  his 
haughty  manner,  and  the  report  that  he  was  a  "  better  verse-maker 
than  bone-setter."  In  1744  he  took  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
to  Dodsley  in  London,  who,  on  Pope's  advice,  pubHshed  it  anony- 
mously. Its  success  was  followed  by  four  editions  under  the  author's 
name.  Akenside  now  took  his  doctorate  in  medicine  at  Leyden,  and 
on  his  return  wrote  several  valuable  medical  treatises,  and  also  two 
poems,  Epistles  to  Curio  and  Odes.  After  practising  at  Northampton 
and  at  Hampstead,  he  received  from  Jeremiah  Dyson  (whom  he  had 
met  at  Leyden)  the  gift  of  a  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  London, 
and  an  allowance  of  £300  a  year.  His  later  poetry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  odes  and  allegorical  pieces,  is  of  inferior  quality,  the  Hymn  to  the 
Naiads  excepted.  With  his  income  assured,  his  practice  increased, 
and  he  received  the  M.D.  degree  from  Cambridge  University,  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1758  he  wrote  his  Ode  to  the  Country  Gentlemen  of 
England.  On  his  appointment  as  physician  to  Christ's  and  to  S. 
Thomas'  Hospitals,  and  to  the  queen,  he  became  a  Tory,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  Whig  friends.  He  died  at  Burlington  Street  from  a 
"  putrid,  sore  throat,"  June  23,  1770,  and  was  buried  in  S.  James' 
Church,  Piccadilly.  Small,  pale  and  scrofulous,  always  sprucely 
dressed,  with  a  large  white  wig,  and  usually  wearing  a  sword,  Aken- 
side was  pedantic,  vain  and  overbearing.  He  kept  his  patients  at 
arm's  length,  and  was  rough  with  the  po6r.  His  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  on  which  his  celebrity  rests,  consists  of  2000  lines  of 
blank  verse,  in  three  bo(jks.  Though  not  original  in  conception,  it 
displays  considerable  ability  and  classical  knowledge,  while  the 
imagery  and  language  used  are  well  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  value  of  beautiful  objects  in  nature  and  in  art. 
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June  24 
DUKE   OF   MARLBOROUGH 

John  Churchill,  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  was  born  at  Ash, 
Devon,  June  24,  1650.  From  S.  Paul's  School  he  became  page  of 
honour  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  received  an  ensigncy  to  the  Guards, 
and  served  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  In 
1G78  he  married  Sarah  Jennings,  lady-in-waiting  to  Princess  (after- 
wards Queen)  Anne.  In  1685  he  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Monmouth 
at  Sedgmoor,  and  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge.  On  the 
flight  of  James  II  (whom  he  had  threatened  to  desert  if  he  changed 
his  religion)  he  joined  William  III,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  sent  him  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  French. 
Suspected  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  James  II,  Marlborough 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1692,  but  was  released  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  appointed  Captain-General  of  the  Forces.  When 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  broke  out,  in  1702,  he  commanded 
the  allied  armies,  and  captured  a  line  of  fortresses  from  Venloo  to 
Liege.  For  this  success  he  received  a  Dukedom  and  a  pension  of 
£5000.  In  1703  his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  died  of 
small-pox.  In  1704  he  defeated  the  French  at  Blenheim,  and  drove 
them  out  of  Germany.  For  this  "  famous  victory  "  he  was  granted 
the  Manor  of  Woodstock,  where  Blenheim  House  was  built  at  the 
public  expense.  In  1706  he  penetrated  the  French  lines  from  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Meuse,  and  from  Antwerp  to  Namur,  and  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  on  Marshal  Villeroi  at  Ramilies.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1708  Marlborough  gained  successes  at  Oudenarde  and  at 
Malplaquet,  which,  with  the  capture  of  Mons,  compelled  Louis  XIV 
to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  England,  Marlborough  found 
his  wife  out  of  favour  with  Queen  Anne,  and  himself  accused  of  un- 
scrupulous self-aggrandizement  and  misappropriation  of  the  nation's 
money.  In  the  result  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices  and  forced  to 
quit  the  country.  On  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  was  re-installed 
as  Captain-General.  He  died  June  16,  1722,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  his  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  Blenheim. 
Handsome,  humane,  popular  with  his  men,  attentive  to  his  religious 
duties,  a  Whig  in  politics,  Marlborough  was  a  military  genius,  and 
for  some  years  the  most  powerful  man  in  Europe.  His  career  was 
blighted  by  his  own  avarice,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  imperious  wife, 
and  by  the  virulent  jealousies  of  politicians. 
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June  25 
ROBERT   LEIGHTON 

Robert  Leighton,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  1611  at  Ulishaven,  Forfarshire.  Educated  privately  and  at 
Edinburgh  University,  he  spent  some  years  at  Douay  in  France. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  ordained  in  1641  to  the  Presby- 
terian ministry,  with  a  pastoral  charge  at  Newbottle,  near  Edinburgli. 
When  asked  by  the  Pre.sbytery  "  whether  he  preached  up  the  times  " 
Leighton  acknowledged  his  omission,  by  saying  that  no  such  duty 
was  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
His  labours  were  disturbed  by  the  civil  wars  of  his  time,  and  by  petty 
persecution  for  his  refusal  to  join  his  brother  ministers  in  resisting 
the  royal  forces.  In  1653  Leighton  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  revived  the  theological  lectures,  spent 
an  hour  weekly  with  each  backward  student,  and  frequently  remitted 
his  fees  to  the  poor  scholars.  He  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
magistrates  in  maintaining  the  moral  tone  of  the  university.  In  1655 
he  made  a  successful  personal  application  to  Cromw^ell  to  augment 
the  university  revenues.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II  Leighton 
was  urged  to  consider  whether  he  would  accept  a  Scottish  bishopric. 
His  learning,  piety,  fairness  and  aversion  to  politics  marked  him  out 
as  one  who  would  promote  unity.  As  he  did  not  consider  episcopacy 
contrary  to  Scripture,  he  w'as  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  Perthshire,  in  1661.  He  bade  his  clergy  to  catechize  the 
young  every  Sunday  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  at  least 
once  a  month.  Distressed  at  the  severe  measures  adopted  against 
the  Presbyterians,  Leighton  expressed  personally  to  Charles  II  his 
wish  to  resign  his  see,  but  was  persuaded  by  the  promise  of  toleration 
to  retain  his  oilice.  In  1671  he  was  nominated  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, a  position  he  only  accei)ted  that  he  might  i)romote  reconciliation 
between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterians.  His  efforts 
proved,  however,  ineffectual.  In  1674  he  resigned  his  archbishopric, 
and  retired  to  Broadhurst  in  Sussex.  He  died  (unmarried)  in  London, 
June  25,  1684,  and  was  buried  at  Horsted-Keynes,  Sussex,  where  he 
had  spent  his  closing  years  as  a  humble  parish  priest.  Leighton  was 
of  slender  build,  gentle,  studious,  taciturn,  and  detached  from  his 
fellow-men.  Bishoj)  Burnet  says  he  never  smiled.  He  declined  to 
take  his  .seat  in  Parliament  when  he  became  a  bishop,  and  would  not 
be  addressed  as  "  My  Lord."  His  best  known  work  is  his  Ex])osi(wn 
of  S.  Peter's  Epistles. 
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LORD   LAWRENCE 

John  Laird  Lawrence,  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  an  army 
officer,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  March  4,  181L  Educated 
at  College  Green  School,  Bristol,  at  Foyle  College,  Londonderry,  and 
at  Haileybury,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1829,  and  after  a  five  months'  voyage  landed  at  Calcutta.  From  Fort 
William  College  he  was  sent  to  Delhi  and  to  Paniput,  where,  in  1834, 
he  was  appointed  collector.  Esteemed  by  the  natives  for  his  impar- 
tiality, he  was  promoted  to  be  settlement  ofncer  at  Etawah,  where 
he  did  useful  work  until  compelled  by  fever  to  return  to  England. 
Li  1844  he  married  Harriette,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hamilton,  of  Dougal,  but  the  disaster  at  Cabul  caused  his  immediate 
return  to  Delhi  as  Magistrate-Collector.  His  timely  transport  of 
4000  carts  and  bullocks  won  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Trans-sutlej  States, 
annexed  in  1846.  By  his  firmness  and  tact  these  states  were  re- 
strained from  joining  in  the  Punjab  war  of  1849.  In  1853  Lawrence 
was  appointed  first  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  His  reports 
inaugurated  the  Frontier  policy,  with  its  military  force.  In  1856  he 
was  made  a  K.C.B.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Law- 
rence appealed  to  the  Sepoys  to  stand  by  the  British,  disarmed  the 
suspected,  and  organized  a  force  of  50,000  natives  whose  faithfulness 
saved  the  situation,  and  enabled  Delhi  to  be  re-captured.  For  his 
services  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  baronetcy 
from  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year  from  the  East 
India  Company.  After  a  rest  of  three  years,  Lawrence  returned  to 
India  in  1863  to  check  the  outbreak  at  Peshawur.  Appointed 
Viceroy  and  Governor-general,  he  reorganized  the  army,  laid  down 
railways  and  means  of  irrigation,  and  put  the  finances  of  the  country 
on  a  sound  basis.  In  1869  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  created 
Baron  Lawrence  of  the  Punjab  and  Grateley,  when  he  chose  as  his 
motto,  "  Be  ready."  In  1871  he  was  elected  first  Chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board.  He  died  June  26,  1879,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Of  military  appearance,  blunt,  high-principled, 
shrewd  in  his  choice  of  capable  lieutenants,  a  staunch  churchman 
and  an  active  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Lawrence  is  honoured  for  his  work  as  the  "  Great  pro-consul  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire." 
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June  27 
HARRIET  IVIARTINEAU 

Harriet  Martineau,  one  of  the  eight  children  of  a  wool  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Norwich,  June  12,  1802.     A  nervous,  imaginative 
child,  afraid  of  her  stern,  Calvinistic  mother,  she  kept  a  diary,  wherein 
she  records  her  enjoyment  of  Paradise  Lost.     Taught  at  first  by  her 
father,  she  learnt  Latin  and  French  at  a  local  school.     At  thirteen 
she  lost  her  senses  of  hearing,  tasting  and  smelling,  the  last  two  per- 
manently.    In  1820  she  became  a  Unitarian,  and  studied  Hartley's 
Treatise  on  Man.     In  1823  she  wrote  Thoughts  on  Practical  Divinity  ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a  sketch  of  John  Hotcard. 
She  also  employed  her  needle  to  meet  the  household  expenses.     In 
1827  she  published  Traditions  of  Palestine.     In  1831  she  scored  a 
success  with  her  Stories  on  Political  Econoniy,  three  editions  being 
sold  in  five  months.     Through  this  work  she  became  intimate  with 
Hallam,  Sidney  Smith  and  Dean  Milman.      At  Lord  Brougham's 
suggestion,  she  wrote  Tales  on  the  Poor  Laiv,  and  also,  for  the  West- 
minster Review,  Some  Needed  Reforms  in  the  Poor  Laiv.     Her  income 
from  her  pen  was  now  £2000  a  year.     While  in  America,  in  1834,  her 
keen  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  expressed  in  vigorous 
pamphlets,  offended  the  non-abolitionists,  who  ridiculed  her  "  pen 
and  ink  shriekings."     On  her  return  she  published  Society  in  America 
and  Deerbrook,  a  novel,  which  are  perhaps  her  best  works.     She  also 
wrote  for  Household  Words,  and  contributed  1,600  articles  to  the 
iJaihj  News.     After  recruiting  her  health  in  France,  she  resided  at 
'i'eignmouth,  where  she  wrote  The  Hour  and  the  Man  and  the  Play- 
Fellow,    both    novels.     Considerably    benefitted    by    "  mesmeric  " 
treatment,  she  removed  to  Clappersgate,  in  the  Lake  district,  where 
she  published  Game  Laiv  Tales  and  the  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace.     Her  Letters  to  her  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  entitled  On  the  Laws 
of  Mans  Nature  and  Development,  contain  an  avowal  of  scepticism. 
Relieving  that  her  end  was  near,  she  began  in  1855  her  Autobiography. 
She  died   June   27,   1876,   and  was  buried  in  the   Old  Cemetery, 
Birmingham.     Of  strong,  mobile  features,  sensitive,  generous,  devoid 
of  humour,  and  impatient  of  criticism,  Harriet  Martineau  possessed 
high  mental  gifts,  and  marvellous  clearness  of  head  and  power  of 
arrangement.     Her  exposition  of  the  philosojjhy  of  Bcntham,  and  of 
Corate,  displays  brilliant,  intellectual  ability.    Her  Feats  on  the  Fiord, 
The  Croflon  Boys  and  Settlers  at  Home  are  nursery  classics. 
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JEAN  JACQUES   ROUSSEAU 

Jeax  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  son  of  a  dissolute  watchmaker,  was 
born  at  Geneva,  June  28,  1712.  Left  motherless,  he  was  appren- 
ticed after  a  scanty  education  to  an  engraver,  from  whose  cruel 
treatment  he  ran  away.  During  his  wanderings  he  was  befriended 
by  Madame  de  Warens,  who  sent  him  to  a  college  at  Turin,  where  he 
abjured  the  reformed  religion,  but  refused  to  become  a  priest,  and 
returned  to  his  patron.  In  1740  he  obtained  work  at  Lyons  as  tutor, 
musician  and  secretary,  till  his  restless  spirit  took  him  to  Paris  in 
1745.  Unsuccessful  as  a  music  composer,  he  subsequently  became 
acquainted  with  Madame  d'Epinay,  who  introduced  him  to  Diderot, 
and  found  him  literary  work.  In  1749  Rousseau  won  the  Dijon  prize 
with  his  essay  on  science,  literature  and  art  as  hindrances  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  He  also  produced  an  opera,  the  Village 
Soothsayer,  performed  before  the  king,  who  was  refused  an  interview 
by  Rousseau.  After  an  interval  as  a  music  copyist,  he  penned  a 
bitter  treatise  in  disparagement  of  French  music  composers.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Inequality,  in  which  he  eulogizes  the  savage 
state  as  the  natural  state  of  man.  In  1755  he  returned  to  Geneva 
and  embraced  Protestantism,  but  was  soon  back  in  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished Julia,  a  novel.  In  1760  he  married  Therese  le  Vasseur,  with 
whom  he  had  long  cohabited,  and  removed  his  children  from  the 
foundling  hospital.  The  production  of  his  New  Helo'ise,  a  romance, 
was  followed  by  Emile,  an  essay  on  education,  which  was  condemned 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  publicly  burnt  at  Geneva.  His 
Social  Contract,  advocating  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality,  was 
criticized  as  written  for  angels,  and  not  for  men.  Compelled  to  quit 
Paris,  Rousseau  settled  at  Motiers,  in  Switzerland,  and  renounced 
his  citizenship  of  Geneva.  Expelled  from  Switzerland  for  condemn- 
ing the  government  of  Geneva,  he,  on  the  invitation  of  Hume,  resided 
at  Wootton,  Staffordshire.  Owing  to  a  quarrel  with  Hume,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  after  publishing  a  Dictionary  of  Music  settled 
in  Paris.  He  died  at  Ermenonville,  July  2,  1778,  and  was  buried  in 
Ermenonville  Park.  Rousseau  was  a  brilliant  writer,  but  an  illogical 
philosopher.  His  description  of  the  foibles  of  human  nature  is  a 
marvel  of  perfect  literary  style.  His  writings  gained  him  friends, 
but  his  uncouth  appearance  and  manners  and  his  imaginary 
grievances  made  him  enemies.  In  his  Confessions  he  calls  himself 
a  "  sentimental  Deist." 
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PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 

Peter  Paul  Rubexs,  the  son  of  a  druggist,  was  born  at  Siegen. 
Westphalia,  June  29,  1577.  Left  fatherless,  the  boy  entered  the 
service  of  the  Countess  Lalaing  at  Brussels.  In  1595,  he  studied 
art  under  Van  Veen,  and  in  1598  won  fame  with  his  picture  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Attached  to  the  household  of  Vincenzio  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua,  Rubens  visited  Rome  to  make  copies  of  the  pictures 
of  Raphael  and  of  Veronese.  In  1603,  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  on 
diplomatic  service,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  Titian.  On  his 
return  to  Mantua,  he  painted  Hcraditus  and  Deinocritus,  the  Baptism, 
the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Circumcision,  of  Christ,  which  gained 
him  renown.  Grieved  at  his  mother's  death,  Rubens  prepared  to 
settle  in  Italy,  but  was  persuaded  by  Duke  Albert  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  reside  at  Antwerp.  At  that  town's  expense  he  painted  in 
1609  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  this  year  Rubens  married 
Isabella  Brant,  whose  graceful  features  are  sometimes  seen  on  his 
canvas.  Between  1610  and  1614,  he  painted,  among  other  pictures, 
the  Raising  of  the  Cross,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  S.  Christopher 
and  forty  ceiling  panels.  In  1625  he  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Charles  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France.  After  painting 
the  Assumption  for  the  high  altar  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  he  was  commissioned  by  Mary  de' Medici, 
Queen  of  France,  to  decorate  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  with  twenty- 
four  pictures  illustrative  of  her  life.  Rubens  completed  this  magni- 
licent  series  in  three  years.  While  on  an  embassage  in  Spain,  he 
painted,  for  Philip  IV,  the  Triumph  of  the  New  Law,  Abraham  and 
Melchizedec,  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  the  Four  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  The  year  1630  saw  Rubens'  marriage  to  Helena  Fourment, 
whose  beauty  is  immortalized  in  his  paintings,  and  his  visit  to 
England,  to  negotiate  peace  between  Spain  and  England,  when  he 
painted  the  Blessings  of  Peace  (National  Gallery),  the  portrait  of 
Charles  I,  and  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  Cambridge  University. 
Rubens  died  May  30,  1640,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Jaques'  Church, 
Antwerp.  Of  high  character,  beloved  by  all,  Rubens  is  unrivalled 
ff)r  the  wide  range  of  his  subjects.  His  hunting  pieces  are  mar- 
vellous. Power,  vivacity  and  energy,  together  with  largeness  of 
canvas,  are  the  features  of  his  pictures.  Rubens  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Flemi.sh  school.     His  works  exceed  two  thou.sand. 
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ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  born  at  Coxhoe  Hall,  Dur- 
ham, March  6,  1809.  Her  father,  Mr.  Barrett,  an  independent 
gentleman,  purchased  the  estate  of  Hope  End,  Malvern,  where  she 
spent  her  early  life  and  read  Plato  and  the  Greek  dramatists.  In 
1819  she  wrote  her  Battle  of  Marathon,  and  in  1823  her  Essay  on 
Mind,  a  didactic  poem.  An  injury  to  her  spine,  while  riding,  com- 
pelled her  to  lie  on  her  back  for  some  years,  during  which  she  studied 
deeply.  In  1832  the  family  removed  to  Sidmouth,  where  Miss 
Barrett  began  her  literary  career  with  a  translation  of  the  Prometheus 
Bound  of  iEschylus.  The  move  to  London  in  1835  was  followed  by 
a  long  illness,  alleviated,  however,  by  the  friendship  of  Miss  Mitford, 
of  Wordsworth  and  of  Landor.  In  1838  Miss  Barrett  produced  the 
Seraphim  and  Other  Poems,  which  was  favourably  received.  During 
their  residence  at  Torquay,  her  brother  Edward  was  drowned, 
which  occasioned  her  touching  poem,  De  Profundis.  She  also  wrote 
(Napoleon)  Crowned  and  Buried,  suggested  by  the  Bellerophon,  then 
lying  in  the  bay  opposite  her  sick  chamber.  On  her  return  to 
London  Miss  Barrett  published  in  1844  two  volumes  which  contain 
the  Cry  of  the  Children  (in  mines  and  factories),  the  Vision  of  Poets, 
the  Sleep,  and  the  Dead  Pan.  The  genius  of  these  poems  was 
recognized  by  the  Americans,  and  brought  congratulations  from 
Lowell  and  Poe.  Her  intellectual  friendship  with  Robert  Browning 
resulted  in  their  marriage  in  Marylebone  Church  in  1846.  Their 
residence  at  Florence  recruited  her  health,  and  inspired  her  political 
poem,  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  published  in  1851.  Her  poem,  Aurora 
Leigh,  depicting  the  "  autobiography  of  a  heart  and  intellect," 
obtained  considerable  popularity.  Elizabeth  Browning  died  June  30, 
1861,  at  Florence,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  there.  Slight 
and  delicate  in  figure,  with  dark  curls,  large,  tender  eyes  and  youth- 
ful expression,  cheerful,  practical,  with  a  strong  belief  in  prayer 
and  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  Mrs.  Browning  emphasized 
the  dignity  of  work.  "  Get  work,  get  work;  Be  sure  'tis  better 
than  what  you  work  to  get."  Her  interest  in  Italian  freedom  made 
her  in  her  Poems  before  Congress  denounce  England  for  apathy  in 
the  Franco-Italian  War.  Her  other  works  include  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,  the  Greek  Christian  Poets,  and  the  Christian  Poets.  The 
principal  favourites  among  her  shorter  pieces  are  the  Duchess  May, 
Bertha  in  the  Lane,  Cowper's  Grave  and  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship. 
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ADAM  DUNCAN 

Adam  Duncak,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  laird,  was  born  at  Luudie 
Castle,  Forfarshire,  July  1,  1731.  Educated  at  Dundee,  he  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  became  a  midshipman,  and  served 
under  Admiral  Keppel  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1755  he  was 
promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  on  the  Norwich,  bound  for  America. 
Transferred  to  the  Torhay,  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
the  French  settlement  at  Goree  on  the  African  coast.  He  also 
served  in  the  attack  on  Brest  in  1759,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  As  post-captain  of  the  Valiant,  he  was  sent 
out  to  reduce  the  French  settlements  at  Belle  Isle  and  Havana. 
On  his  return,  he  married  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  Kobert  Dundas, 
Esq.,  Lord  President  of  the  court  session,  and  resided  at  Dundee, 
where  he  was  very  popular.  In  1779  Duncan  sat  on  the  court 
martial  of  Admiral  Keppel,  and  spoke  in  his  defence.  In  1780  he 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  ofl  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
by  Rodney,  and  was  thanked  for  his  services.  Promoted  to  the 
Blenheim,  of  80  guns,  he  took  part  in  the  successful  relief  of  Gibraltar 
by  Lord  Howe  in  1782.  From  flag-rank  in  1787  Duncan  subse- 
quently became  admiral,  and,  in  1795,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
North  Sea  squadron,  with  his  flag  Jioisted  on  the  Venerable.  His 
first  trouble  was  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore,  caused  by  the  utter  dis- 
regard by  the  Government  of  the  sailors'  grievances,  when  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  were  in  rebellion,  under  Parker. 
Duncan's  tact  and  prompt  measures  soon,  however,  quelled  the 
mutiny,  and  enabled  him  to  watch  the  Dutch  coast.  Eventually, 
with  nineteen  sail,  he  gave  battle  to  the  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-two 
sail  under  De  Winter,  near  Texel,  broke  their  line,  and,  after  a 
terrible  hand-to-hand  encounter,  captured  eleven  ships  and  destroyed 
the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  (October  1797).  On  his  return,  the 
hero  of  "  Camperdown's  red  fight  "  was  created  Viscount  Duncan  of 
Cami)erdown  and  Baron  of  Lundie,  with  a  grant  of  £3000  a  year. 
He  retained  his  position  as  commander  of  the  North  Sea  till  1800, 
when  he  retired  from  active  service.  He  died  August  4,  1804,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  buried  at  Lundie.  Of  gigantic  proportions, 
cheerful,  generous,  impartial  and  popular  with  his  men,  Duncan 
worthily  maintained  the  traditions  of  the  British  navy. 
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THOMAS   CRANMER 

Thomas  Cranmer,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Aslacton, 
Notts,  July  2,  1489.  In  1503  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
gained  a  fellowship  which  he  forfeited  by  marriage,  but  was  re- 
elected to  it  on  his  wife's  death.  Ordained  in  1523,  he  took  his 
doctorate  in  divinity  and  became  a  tutor.  While  staying  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  Cranmer  met  Dr.  Gardiner  and  Dr.  Fox,  who  were  employed 
Ity  Henry  VIH  to  negotiate  his  divorce  with  Queen  Katherine. 
Cranmer  suggested  that  the  divorce  proceedings  should  be  dropped 
and  the  marriage  treated  as  null  and  void  on  the  ground  that  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow  was  forbidden  by  Holy  Scripture.  As  this 
opinion  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  unnecessary,  Henry  engaged 
Cranmer  to  expedite  the  divorce.  Appointed  royal  chaplain  and 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Cranmer  submitted  a  treatise  on  the  king's 
marriage  to  the  two  universities.  In  1531  he  accompanied  the 
embassy  to  Rome  and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Clement  VII  Peni- 
tentiary of  England.  During  an  embassage  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Cranmer  married  the  niece  of  the  reformer  Osiander.  In 
1532  he  was  nominated  to  the  Primacy.  In  1533  Cranmer  married 
Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn.  In  1536  he  was,  to  his  dismay,  commanded 
to  declare  this  marriage  unlawful.  Cranmer  unsuccessfully  opposed 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  also  the  Six  Articles  Act, 
under  which  he  was  compelled  to  separate  from  his  wife.  In  1540 
he  pronounced  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  In  this  year  he 
caused  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  English  to  be  placed  in  every  church. 
In  1544  he  compiled  the  Litany.  In  1549  he  issued  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI,  in  1552  the  Second  Prayer  Book,  and  in  1553 
the  Forty-Two  Articles.  For  supporting  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Cranmer 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary,  who  hated  him  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  divorce  of  her  mother.  Assured  that  his  life 
would  be  spared  if  he  submitted  to  Rome  and  recanted  his  errors, 
Cranmer  signed  seven  documents  tendered  to  him.  Still  un- 
pardoned, he  was  conducted  to  S.  Mary's,  Oxford,  to  read  his 
recantation,  when  he  realized  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  He  there- 
upon withdrew  all  that  he  had  signed  since  his  arrest.  An  uproar 
ensued  and  he  was  carried  to  the  stake,  where  he  suffered  death, 
March  21,  1556.  Good  and  well-meaning  though  Cranmer  was,  his 
weakness  made  him  the  tool  of  a  despotic  king.  He  was  an  able 
liturgiologist,  and  the  first  writer  of  good  EngUsh. 
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NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  son  of  a  merchant  captain,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  July  3  or  4,  1804.  A  thoughtful, 
taciturn  youth,  he  educated  himself,  and  subsequently  graduated 
in  1825  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  wrote  his  first  Tale.  For 
twelve  years  he  lived  in  seclusion  at  Salem,  where  he  produced  stories. 
His  first  novel,  FansJiawe,  published  anonymously  in  1835,  was  a 
failure.  After  an  interval  as  editor  of  Goodrich's  literary  magazine, 
Hawthorne  published  Peter  Parley's  Universal  History  and  Short 
Stories,  which,  unnoticed  in  his  own  country,  were  praised  by  the 
London  press,  particularly  by  the  Athenceum.  Unable  to  live  by 
his  pen,  he  accepted  employment  in  the  Custom  House  at  Boston, 
but  gave  it  up  in  1841,  to  join  the  Brook  Farm  Idyllic,  a  socialist 
community.  Dissatisfied  v.ith  the  selfishness  of  its  members,  he 
quitted  this  society,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  savings,  and  resumed  his 
literary  work  with  Stories  of  Neiv  England,  Grandfather's  Chair, 
Famous  Old  People  and  Liberty  Tree.  Hawthorne  now  settled  at 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  produced  his  Biographical  Stories  and  Ticice-Told 
Tales.  In  1846  appeared  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  sketches  originally 
contributed  to  the  Democratic  Review.  Still  depressed  by  poverty, 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Custom  House,  Salem,  but  found 
time  to  write  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  the  House  with  the  Seven  Gables, 
published  in  1850.  More  successful  than  his  previous  works,  they 
were  followed  by  the  Snow  Image  and  the  Blithedale  Romances.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  by  President  Franklin  Pierce,  an  old  college 
friend  (whose  Life  he  wrote),  American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  a 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  A  visit  to  Italy  supplied  Hawthorne 
with  material  for  his  work,  the  Marble  Faun,  published  in  England, 
under  the  title  Transformation.  On  his  return  to  Concord,  he  wrote 
Our  Old  Home,  or  Impressions  of  England.  In  18G2  he  began  a 
new  sort  of  romance,  based  on  the  idea  of  the  elixir  of  immortaUty, 
published  after  his  death  in  two  volumes,  Septimius  Fclton  and 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  Secret.  He  died  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire, 
May  18,  1864,  and  was  buried  at  Concord.  Among  American  prose- 
writers,  Hawthorne  is  probably  the  greatest.  Original,  clear,  easy, 
humorous  and  unconventional,  with  a  love  of  old  places  and  old 
customs,  his  writings  are  tinged  with  p.sychology  of  the  most  weird 
kind.  His  Tanglewood  Tales  rank  among  the  best  things  written  for 
children  in  any  language. 
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SAMUEL   RICHARDSON 

Samuel  Richardson,  the  son  of  a  joiner,  was  born  in  Derbyshire 
in  1689,  place  and  date  unknown.  Bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John 
Wilde,  a  London  printer,  Richardson  eventually  set  up  business 
for  himself  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  married  his  master's 
daughter,  and  won  the  booksellers'  esteem  for  the  quality  of  his 
work.  Left  a  widower,  he  married  a  Miss  Leake,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  business,  now  increased  by  his  appointment  to  print  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1754  Richardson  was 
elected  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Six  years  later  he 
bought  the  moiety  of  the  patent  of  the  King's  Printer.  Meanwhile, 
his  literary  faculty  had  gradually  developed,  and  he  had  written 
prefaces  and  improved  passages  in  the  books  he  had  printed.  Asked 
to  draw  up  a  series  oi  familiar  letters  to  guide  people  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  Richardson  threw  them  into  the  form  of  a  popular  story,  entitled 
Pamela,  or  Virtue  Reivarded,  pubUshed  in  1740.  It  is  the  domestic 
history  of  a  pretty  village  girl  in  service,  who  after  many  mishaps, 
temptations  and  petty  persecutions,  becomes  the  wife  of  her  rich 
young  master.  Seven  editions  of  this  simple  tale  were  called  for 
in  a  year.  Its  sequel,  Pamela  in  High  Life,  is  less  interesting. 
In  1748  appeared  his  masterpiece,  the  Histonj  of  Clarissa  Harloive. 
During  its  progress,  the  author  was  deluged  with  letters  to  save 
liis  heroine  from  the  web  of  misery  he  was  slowly  weaving  round 
her.  His  refusal  to  do  so  produced  one  of  our  finest  English  prose 
tragedies.  In  1753  Richardson  wrote  his  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  an  epistolar}^  description  of  an  impeccable  gentleman 
and  of  his  prim  sweetheart.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Parson's 
Clreen,  Middlesex,  where  he  died  July  4,  1760.  He  was  buried  in 
S.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street.  Short,  nervous,  highly-strung, 
religious,  fussy  about  his  health  and  his  feelings,  exacting,  latterly 
spoilt  by  flattery,  Richardson  had  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  mostly 
women,  with  whom  he  corresponded  and  to  whom  he  was  a  father 
confessor.  Though  his  genius  flowered  late,  he  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  producer  of  a  romance  of  private  life.  He  evolves 
his  characters  by  unfolding  the  secrets  of  their  hearts.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  novel  of  sentimental  analysis. 
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MRS.   SIDDONS 

Sarah  Kemble,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  a  comedian, 
was  born  at  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Inn,  Brecon,  July  5,  1755. 
Educated  at  Thornloe  House,  Worcester,  she,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
gave  dramatic  recitals  at  the  King's  Head,  High  Street,  Worcester. 
In  1773  she  married  William  Siddons,  an  actor,  with  whom  she 
toured  in  the  Midlands.  Her  first  success  was  at  Cheltenham, 
where,  in  Otway's  Venice  Preserved,  she  acted  Belvidera.  In  1775 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  engaged  by  Garrick  at  £5  a  week  at  the  Drury 
Lane,  w-here  her  impersonation  of  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  of  Lady  Anne  in  Richard  III  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  her 
services  were  not  retained.  While  on  tour  at  Manchester  in  the 
following  year,  her  genius  was  displayed  to  advantage  in  the  char- 
acters of  Rosalind,  Widow  Brady  and  Lady  Townly.  At  Liverpool 
her  marvellous  impersonation  of  Lady  I^Iacbeth  filled  the  house  for 
eighteen  successive  nights.  In  1782  Mrs.  Siddons  reappeared  at  the 
Drury  Lane  as  Isabella  in  Southerne's  Fatal  Marriage.  From  this 
period  she  held  command  of  the  stage  for  thirty  years.  Garrick 
said  that  1783  was  his  most  prosperous  year,  as  the  receipts  often 
exceeded  £700  a  night.  After  a  professional  tour  in  Dublin,  Mrs. 
Siddons  acted  the  part,  at  Drury  Lane,  of  Lady  Macbeth,  before 
spellbound  audiences.  Other  characters  taken  by  her  were  Queen 
Katherine  in  Henry  VIII,  Constance  in  King  John  and  Volumnia 
in  Coriolanus.  Mrs.  Siddons  retired  from  the  stage  in  1812.  Her 
last  appearance  was  in  1819  at  a  benefit  performance  for  her  brother 
(Charles),  when  she  impersonated  Lady  Randolph  in  Home's  Douglas. 
She  died  June  8,  1831,  and  was  buried  in  Paddington  Churchyard. 
Handsome,  with  noble  features,  strong,  pleasing  intonation,  and  a 
countenance  so  expressive  that  people  could  tell  from  her  look 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  Mrs.  Siddons  is  first  among  English 
actresses.  More  than  once  those  who  acted  with  her  were  so  im- 
pressed by  her  powers  that  they  forgot  their  parts.  In  private  life 
she  was  virtuous  and  religious.  She  declined  dinner  parties  that 
she  might  devote  her  spare  time  to  her  husband  (who  died  1808) 
and  to  her  five  children.  Anxious  to  provide  for  them,  Mrs.  Siddons 
drove  hard  bargains  with  her  managers.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that 
neither  praise  nor  money  had  spoilt  her.  He  wrote  his  name  on 
the  hem  of  her  dress  in  her  portrait  as  the  "  Tragic  Muse." 
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SIR   THOMAS   MORE 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  was  born  in  London, 
February  7,  1478.  From  S.  Anthony's  School,  Threadneedle 
Street,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  sent  him  to  Canterbury  Hall,  afterwards  absorbed 
in  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  On  taking  his  degree  he  studied  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  lectured  at  Furnival's  Inn.  Dissuaded  by 
Dean  Colet  of  S.  Pavd's  from  taking  Holy  Orders,  More  entered 
ParUament  and  became  Under-SheriS  of  London.  He  successfully 
opposed  Henry  VII's  request  for  a  grant  to  the  Princess  Margaret, 
on  her  marriage  in  1502  to  James  IV  of  Scotland.  In  1510  he 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Colt  of  New  Hall,  Essex,  and  settled 
at  Bucklersbury,  where  he  acquired  a  large  practice.  Introduced  to 
Henry  VIII  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1513,  More  was  sent  to  Holland 
to  confer  with  the  embassy  of  Charles  V  of  Austria.  On  his  return 
he  was  made  Master  of  Kequests  and  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  1523  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
1525  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1530  he  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  unwiUingly,  as  he  disapproved  of  the  pending 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine.  In  1533  he  resigned  office  and  retired 
to  Chelsea.  Charged  with  encouraging  the  ravings  of  Elizabeth 
Barton  the  "  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  who  predicted  the  death  of  the 
king,  More  was  tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted.  When  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed,  vesting  the  temporal  headship  of  the 
English  Church  in  the  king.  More  refused  to  take  the  required  oath 
and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Efforts  were  made  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer  to  persuade  him  to  compliance,  but  in  vain,  and  he  was 
consequently  beheaded  for  treason,  July  6,  1535.  His  headless 
body  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's  Church  in  the  Tower.  In  1886  he 
was  beatified  by  the  Roman  Church.  High  principled  and  unworldly 
More  was,  judging  from  Erasmus'  Encomium  Moriae,  an  ornament 
of  his  age.  His  harsh  sentences  for  religious  opinions  were  due  to 
his  theory  that,  so  long  as  heretics  were  an  insignificant  faction, 
they  might  rightly  be  punished  as  disturbers  of  the  common  faith, 
but,  if  they  became  numerous,  they  acquired  the  right  to  toleration. 
He  checked  various  abuses  in  the  Church.  His  writings  include 
the  History  of  Richard  III  and  Utopia.  The  latter,  written  in  1516, 
is  a  romance  describing  an  island  with  a  perfect  social  and  political 
system. 
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RICHARD   BRINSLEY   SHERIDAN 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  in  Dublin,  October  30, 
1751.  His  father  was  the  author  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  ;  his 
mother  wrote  a  clever  novel,  Sidney  Biddulph.  From  Harrow  he 
went  to  the  Middle  Temple,  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1771  he  married  Elizabeth  Linley,  a  pretty  heiress  of  Bath.  In 
1775  Sheridan  wrote  the  Rivals,  a  successful  comedy,  performed 
(January  17)  at  Covent  Garden.  With  this  encouragement,  he 
became  a  co-partner  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  produced  the 
Duenna,  an  opera,  which  ran  for  seventy-five  nights.  In  1777  he 
wrote  the  School  for  Scandal,  which,  prohibited  at  first  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  took  the  theatrical  world  by  storm,  May  8. 
The  Critic  followed,  and  was  cordially  received.  Elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Stafford  in  1780,  Sheridan  became  Under-Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Rockingham  Ministry.  His  speech  against  the  American 
War  brought  him  an  offer  of  £20,000  from  Congress  to  continue  his 
opposition,  which  he  declined.  He  was  closely  aUied  with  Burke 
and  Fox,  and  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  obtained  for  him  the  Treasureiship  of  the  Navy.  In  the  House 
Sheridan  was  a  brilliant  speaker  and  debater.  His  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  was  a  masterpiece  of  oratory.  He  favoured  the 
French  Revolution,  though  he  deplored  its  excesses.  In  1792  his 
wife  died,  and  was  buried  in  Wells  Cathedral.  Three  years  later 
Sheridan  married  Esther,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ogle,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester. In  1800  he  opposed  Pitt's  scheme  for  the  legislative  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  In  1806  he  was  elected  for  West- 
minster, and  in  1808  for  Ilchester.  Meanwhile  Sheridan  had 
resumed  his  play-writing  with  the  Glorious  First  of  June  and  Pizarro. 
In  1811  he  rebuilt  Drury  Lane  Theatre  after  its  destruction  by  fire. 
Dejected,  penniless  and  overwhelmed  with  debts,  Sheridan  died 
July  7,  1816.  But  for  medical  intervention,  he  would  have  been 
carried  off  by  the  sheriff's  officer  from  his  dying  bed  to  the  debtor's 
prison.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Well  proportioned, 
.vith  beautiful  eyes,  manly,  energetic,  fond  of  riding  and  fencing, 
Sheridan  was  extravagant  and  addicted  to  intemperance  and 
gambling.  His  wagers  were  usually  of  a  political  character,  e.  g. 
■  March  19,  1793,  Mr.  S.  bets  Gen.  Tarieton  100  guineas  to  50 
that  Mr.  Pitt  is  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  May  28,  1795."  His 
first  effort  in  the  House  was  a  failure,  and  he  was  advised  to  return 
to  Drury  Lane.     lie  replied,  "  It  is  in  me  and  it  shall  come  out.'' 
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JOSEPH   CHAMBERLAIN 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  City  Cord- 
wainers  Company,  was  born  at  Camberwell,  July  8,  1836.  From 
University  College  School  he  went  to  Birmingham,  in  1854,  to 
represent  his  father  in  the  business  of  Nettlefold  and  Chamberlain, 
wood  screw  manufacturers,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  taught 
in  a  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  and  joined  a  local  debating  society. 
In  1861  he  married  Harriet  Kenrick,  who  died  two  years  later.  A 
member  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association,  he  directed  its 
energies  to  municipal  affairs.  In  1869  he  married  Florence  Kenrick, 
cousin  of  his  first  wife.  As  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board,  he  stood  for  secular  education  only.  While  Mayor  of 
Birmingham,  1873-5,  he  destroyed  various  slums  and  created 
Corporation  Street.  In  1874  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Sheffield, 
on  a  programme  of  Free  Schools,  Free  Labour,  Free  Land  and 
Free  Church.  Elected  in  1876  for  Birmingham  he  made  his  maiden 
speech  on  the  Education  Bill.  He  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  bag  and  baggage  "  campaign  against  the  Porte.  In  1880  he 
became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  approved  of  the 
Majuba  surrender  in  South  Africa,  but  not  of  the  proposed  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt.  An  advocate  of  a  system  of  devolution  for  Ireland, 
he  quitted  the  Cabinet  in  1886  on  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone of  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  No  longer  the  idol  of  the  Radicals, 
Chamberlain  became  President  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association. 
Left  a  widower  in  1875,  he  married  in  1888  Mary  Endicott  of 
Washington.  Seven  years  later  he  became  Colonial  Secretary  in 
the  Salisbury  administration.  He  foresaw  in  the  growing  armaments 
of  the  Boers  a  menace  to  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  but 
condemned  the  Jameson  raid.  In  1898  he  inaugurated  the  Im- 
perial Penny  Post.  During  the  Boer  War,  his  patriotic  confidence 
made  him  the  most  popular  man  in  England.  After  a  visit  to 
South  Africa,  he  resigned  office  to  promote  Tariff  Reform  and  a 
new  fiscal  policy  with  preference  to  the  Colonies.  The  celebration 
of  his  70th  birthday  was  followed  by  a  sudden  collapse  from  which 
he  never  rallied.  He  died  July  2,  1914,  and  was  buried  in  Key  Hill 
Cemetery,  Birmingham.  Of  good  presence,  always  well  dressed, 
with  monocle  and  an  orchid,  averse  from  exercise,  a  lover  of  Dickens, 
with  a  strong,  independent  mind,  not  afraid  of  inconsistencies. 
Chamberlain  was  a  brilliant  debater,  ready  in  repartee.  Changed 
circumstances  developed  his  opinions  and  made  him  emphasize  the 
duty  of  "  thinking  Imperially." 
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HENRY   HALLAM 

Henry  Hallam,  the  son  of  a  Canon  of  Windsor,  was  born  July  9, 
1777,  at  Windsor.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  who  read  books  at 
the  age  of  four  and  wrote  sonnets  at  ten.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was  afterwards  called  to  the  bar, 
from  the  Inner  Temple,  and  joined  the  Oxford  circuit.  Several 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  a  lucrative 
office  with  light  duties.  In  1807  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Abraham  Elton,  Bart.,  of  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset.  He  gave 
up  his  work  at  the  bar  for  the  study  of  history,  and  became  one 
of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1818  he 
published  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
result  of  ten  years'  patient  toil.  It  is  a  series  of  historical  disserta- 
tions, giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  a  period  which,  till  then, 
had  been  inadequately  treated  by  historians.  Ilallam's  next  work 
was  the  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII  to  the  Death  of  George  II,  published  in  1827.  His  thirtl 
great  production  was  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in 
the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  which  appeared 
in  1839.  For  his  services  to  historical  literature  Hallam  received 
in  1830  one  of  two  fifty-guinea  medals  from  George  IV,  the  other 
recipient  being  Washington  Irving.  He  vras  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Statistical  Society. 
His  latter  years  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  formed  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 
Hallam  died  in  London,  January  21,  1859,  and  was  buried  beside 
his  wife  and  children  in  Clevedon  Church.  Dignified,  generous  and 
affable,  a  strong  Whig,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  Reform  Bill 
as  a  revolutionary  measure,  Hallam  as  an  historian  is  painstaking 
and  conscientious,  albeit  his  critics  maintain  that  his  writings  are 
coloured  overmuch  by  his  political  opinions.  His  knowledge  was 
extensive,  varied  and  at  first  hand.  He  worked  from  original 
sources,  and  sums  up  his  case  like  a  judge,  which  accounts  for  the 
want  of  enthusiasm  and  warmth  in  his  style.  He  is  more  accurate 
than  Macaulay,  and  avoids  the  dramatic  and  picturesque.  Sober, 
discriminating  and  judicial  in  his  sifting  of  facts,  Hallam  never 
draws  upon  his  imagination  for  their  setting.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  critical  school  of  history. 
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WILLIAM   BLACKSTONE 

William  Blackstone,  the  son  of  a  silk  mercer,  was  born  in 
London,  July  10,  1723.  Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College 
in  1744.  His  business-hke  abihties  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
steward  of  the  college  manors.  In  1746  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
from  the  Middle  Temple,  and  practised  at  Westminster.  In  1749 
he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Recorder  of  Wallingford,  and  took  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  at  his  university.  Nominated  deputy  professor 
in  IsiYf,  his  lectures  on  Enghsh  jurisprudence  were  so  popular  with 
the  students  at  Oxford  that  he  was  appointed  in  1758  to  the  chair 
of  English  law  newly  founded  by  Mr.  Charles  Viner.  In  1759 
Blackstone  wrote  his  First  Great  Charter  and  his  Charter  of  Forest. 
In  1761  he  married  Sarah  Clitherow,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children. 
Two  years  later,  Blackstone,  now  a  K.C.,  was  chosen  Principal  of 
New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  but  still  continued  his  legal  practice.  For 
several  years  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Hindon  and  for 
Westbury.  Elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor- General  to  Queen  Charlotte.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in  three  volumes. 
Not  a  scientific  treatise,  judged  by  modern  criticism,  it  is  an  elaborate 
work  written  in  clear  language,  free  from  cumbrous  phraseology. 
His  critics  asserted  that  his  Commentaries  were  simply  an  expansion 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Analysis  of  English  Law.  It  is  said  to  be 
weak  on  its  historical  side.  In  1768  Blackstone  sat  for  W^estminster, 
and  in  the  House  expressed  his  opinion  that  John  Wilkes,  M.P. 
for  London,  was  disqualified  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Grenville  there- 
upon retorted  that  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  interpreted 
the  law  of  libel  otherwise.  In  the  next  edition  of  his  work,  Black- 
stone altered  several  passages  and  made  them  agree  with  his  speech 
in  the  House,  a  proceeding  which  aroused  the  irony  of  his  opponents. 
Knighted  in  1770,  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  died  February  14,  1780,  and  was  buried  in  Wallingford 
Church.  Handsome,  hot-tempered,  methodical,  a  lover  of  order,  a 
lethargic  and  sporadic  worker,  Blackstone  boasted  that  he  enjoyed 
good  health  without  wasting  time  in  exercise.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  his  Commentaries  with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him.  Few 
names  are  better  known  in  legal  circles  than  that  of  Blackstone. 
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THOMAS   KEN 

Thomas  Ken,  an  attorney's  son,  was  born  at  Little  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Herts,  July  11  (probably),  1637.  Educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  he  became  Fellow  of  New  College.  "  Skil- 
ful on  the  spinet,"  he  used  to  sing  his  part  in  Anthony  Wood's 
musical  evenings  at  Oxford.  Ordained  in  1662,  Ken  was  Rector  of 
Little  Easton,  Essex,  till  appointed  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Morley  of 
Winchester,  and  Curate  of  S.  John's,  Winchester.  Elected  Fellow 
of  Winchester  College  in  1666,  Ken  held  successively  the  benefices 
of  Brighstone  and  of  Woodhay.  In  1674  he  was  nominated  Preben- 
dary of  Winton.  Anxious  to  ''  preserve  the  scholars  from  the  fas- 
cinating power  of  the  world,  and  train  them  to  holiness,"  Ken  com- 
posed a  Manual  of  Prayers,  and  also  three  hymns  to  be  "  sung  de- 
voutly in  their  chambers."  These  include  "  Awake,  my  soul,  and 
with  the  sun,"  and  "  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night."  In  1678 
he  travelled  in  Italy  with  his  nephew,  Walton.  On  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  at  the  Hague  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1680  he  became  Chaplain  to  Charles 
II.  During  one  of  that  king's  frequent  visits  to  Winchester,  Ken 
refused  the  use  of  his  prebendal  house  to  Nell  Gwyn,  who  belonged 
to  the  king's  suite.  Struck  by  his  firmness,  Charles  personally 
recommended  Ken  to  the  vacant  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1684. 
Shortly  after  his  consecration,  Ken  was  summoned  to  the  king's 
deathbed.  In  July  1685  he  attended  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth  on  the  scaffold;  he  also  persuaded  James  II  to  spare 
100  prisoners  taken  at  Sedgmoor.  Ken  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
who,  disregarding  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  were  tried  for  se- 
ditious libel,  but  acquitted.  He  was  also  of  those  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  consequently 
deprived  of  his  see.  He  spent  his  last  years  under  Lord  Weymouth's 
roof  at  Long  Leat,  where  he  wrote  many  .sacred  j)oems.  He  waa 
twice  pressed  by  Queen  Anne  to  return  to  his  diocese,  but  declined. 
He  died  March  19,  1711,  and  was  buried  at  Frome.  Short,  with  dark 
eyes,  black  hair,  winning  face,  eloquent,  ascetic  and  cheerful,  Ken, 
though  neither  a  learned  divine  nor  great  poet,  has  a  .special  place 
among  English  wortliies.  He  advocated  a  celibate  clergy.  On 
the  death  in  1701  of  James  II,  his  "  lawful  sovereign,"  he  advised 
Non-jurors  to  do  homage  to  Queen  Anne. 
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ERASMUS 

Desiderius  Erasmus,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  October  28,  1467. 
Educated  at  three  monasteries  in  succession,  he  joined  the  canons 
regular  at  Stein,  near  Tergou.  Dissatisfied  with  monastic  life  as 
detrimental  to  religion  and  learning,  he  quitted  the  cloister  and  retired 
to  Basel,  where  he  was  befriended  by  patrons  of  literature.  His 
marvellous  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  Latin  introduced  him  to 
the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  who  made  him  his  secretary.  After  studying 
at  Paris,  Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  where  he  was  warmly  received. 
Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says,  "  I  have  found  a  salubrious  air,  and  true 
old  Greek  and  Latin  learning.  When  Colet  discourses,  I  seem  to  hear 
Plato  himself ;  Linacre's  depth  and  accuracy  are  not  to  be  exceeded ; 
nor  did  nature  ever  form  anything  more  accomplished  than  More." 
Meanwhile,  his  fame  as  a  scholar  spread  over  Europe,  and  people  of 
the  highest  rank  sought  his  society.  In  1503  he  wrote  his  Enchiridion 
of  the  Christian  Soldier.  During  his  stay  with  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
London  he  wrote  his  Praise  of  Folly,  showing  that  there  are  fools  in 
all  stations  of  life.  Speaking  of  Government,  he  says,  "  We  trust  the 
rudder  of  a  vessel,  where  a  few  sailors  and  some  goods  alone  are  in 
jeopardy,  to  none  but  skilful  pilots,  but  the  State,  wherein  the  safety 
of  many  thousands  is  concerned,  we  put  into  any  hands."  Invited  to 
Cambridge  by  Bishop  Fisher,  Erasmus  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Greek  Professor.  In  1516  he  published  his 
Greek  Testament,  the  first  printed  in  England,  and  the  works  of  the 
Early  Fathers.  He  rejected  Luther's  theory  of  justification  by  faith. 
In  1522  he  produced  his  Colloquies,  criticizing  various  superstitions 
and  urging  reforms.  He  died  July  12,  1536,  and  was  buried  in  Basle 
Cathedral.  Short,  of  fair  complexion,  with  an  extraordinary  memory, 
Erasmus  was  a  popular  lecturer.  An  inveterate  beggar,  and  an  arrant 
flatterer,  his  frequent  appeals  for  loans  (which  he  never  repaid)  sorely 
tried  his  friends.  He  had  one  peculiarity,  viz.  he  could  not  endure  the 
smell  of  fish.  As  a  theologian,  love  of  truth,  independence  of  mind, 
and  a  desire  for  unity,  made  him  criticize  the  Roman  Church  and  the 
Reformers  in  turn.  Superior  to  Luther  in  learning  and  in  holy  living, 
Erasmus  lacked  his  desire  and  courage  to  break  with  the  Pope.  He 
was  shocked  at  the  violent  measures  and  personal  quarrels  of  the 
Reformers.  His  larger  works  exceed  thirty  in  number.  By  the  In- 
junction of  1547,  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  every  church  in  England. 
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AGNES   STRICKLAND 

Agnes  Strickland,  one  of  a  family  of  nine,  was  born  in  London, 
August  19,  1796.  Her  education  was  undertaken  by  her  father, 
who  was  the  manager  of  the  Greenland  Docks,  and  lived  at  Reydon 
Hall,  Suffolk.  Her  first  literary  effort  was  A  Monody  on  the  Death 
of  Princess  Charlotte,  written  in  1817.  In  1825  she  published  a 
volume  of  Patriotic  Songs,  which  was  followed  by  Worcester  Field, 
a  poetic  romance,  and  the  Seven  Ages  of  Woman,  a  poem.  The  last- 
mentioned  work  was  praised  by  Scott  and  by  Campbell,  In  1833 
Miss  Strickland  published  her  Tales  of  Illustrious  British  Children, 
and  soon  afterwards  Tales  from  History.  Her  sympathy  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  conflict  with  Turkey  inspired  her  lyric  Demetrius. 
With  her  sister  Elizabeth  she  planned  a  work  entitled  Memoirs  of  the 
Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  found  herself  fore- 
stalled by  the  pubUcation  of  a  work  with  an  equivalent  title  by  Miss 
Hannah  Lawrance.  In  1840  Miss  Strickland  published  in  twelve 
volumes  her  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  by  which  she  cleared 
£300.  She  now  settled  at  Bayswater  to  be  near  the  British  Museum, 
and  published  in  1842  the  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  this 
work  she  expresses  her  gratitude  to  Lord  Normanby  for  permission, 
refused  by  other  high  officials,  to  consult  the  State  Papers.  In  1850 
she  began  her  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  a  work  of  enormous 
research,  which  occupied  her  nine  years.  The  Lives  of  the  Bachelor 
Kings  of  England  appeared  in  1861.  Three  years  later  she  removed 
to  Southwold,  near  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  tried  her  skill  in 
fiction  with  How  Will  it  End  ?  which  brought  her  £250.  None  too 
soon,  Miss  Strickland  was  granted  in  1870  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £100 
a  year.  She  died  from  the  effects  of  a  carriage  accident,  July  13,  1874) 
and  was  buried  in  Southwold  Churchyard.  Handsome,  distinguished- 
looking,  with  jet-black  hair,  scintillating  eyes,  and  fond  of  intellectual 
society,  she  was  a  painstaking  worker.  Her  style  is  picturesque  and 
unaffected.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  she  devotes  too  much  space  to 
domestic  and  trivial  details.  Her  admiration  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  her  strong  Tory  principles,  colour  her  historical  criticisms. 
Valuable  assistance  was  given  her  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who, 
liowever,  withheld  her  name  from  the  title-page  of  the  works 
published. 
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EDWARD   WHITE   BENSON 

Edward  White  Benson,  the  son  of  a  chemical  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Birmingham,  July  14,  1829.  Educated  at  King  Edward 
VI  School  in  that  city  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  was  ordained  in  1853.  After 
holding  a  mastership  at  Rugby  for  five  years  under  Dr.  Temple, 
he  was  appointed  the  first  Head  Master  of  Wellington  College. 
His  powers  of  organization  raised  this  new  foundation  to  a  high  place 
among  English  public  schools.  In  1859  he  married  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  William  Sidgwick,  Rector  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons,  all  distinguished  for  their  literary  gifts.  In 
1872  he  became  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  Lincoln.  Here  he  founded 
the  Scholse  Cancellarii,  and  with  lectures,  sermons,  classes  and  night- 
schools,  "  took  Lincoln  by  storm."  For  several  years  he  was  select 
preacher  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  examining 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth).  He  declined 
the  see  of  Calcutta,  but  accepted  in  1877  the  newly-founded  bishopric 
of  Truro.  Here  again  his  organizing  capacity  found  ample  scope  in 
his  project  of  a  cathedral,  commenced  in  1880,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pearson.  In  1882  Dr.  Benson  was  nominated  to  succeed  Archbishop 
Tait  in  the  Primacy  of  all  England.  In  this  responsible  position  his 
efforts  were  exerted  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  scattered  branches 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  and  to  draw  closer  to  it  the  Church  of 
America.  He  founded  the  Mission  to  Korea  and  that  to  Assyria, 
and  healed  the  Colenso  schism  in  South  Africa.  His  judgment  in  the 
prosecution  of  Bishop  King  of  Lincoln  for  ceremonial  practices,  a 
masterpiece  of  judicial  and  historical  learning,  was  described  by 
Dean  Church  "  as  the  most  courageous  thing  that  has  come  from 
Lambeth  for  the  last  200  years."  He  vigorously  resisted  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Welsh  Church,  and  established  the  House  of  Lay- 
men in  1885.  While  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  died  suddenly 
in  Hawarden  Church  during  the  morning  service  of  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1896.  He  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Possessed 
of  a  dignified  presence,  with  courteous,  genial  manner,  impulsive, 
versatile,  a  good  horseman,  strict  as  a  disciplinarian,  Dr.  Benson  was 
a  hard,  conscientious  worker.  His  literary  products  were  the  Seven 
Gifts,  Boy-life,  the  Value  of  Cathedrals,  Notes  on  the  Apocalypse, 
S.  Cyprian's  Life  and  Letters,  Sermons,  and  several  hymns,  including 
"  The  splendours  of  Thy  glory  "  and  "  0  throned,  0  crowned." 
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REMBRANDT 

Rembrandt  van  Rhijx,  the  son  of  a  miller,  was  born  at  Leyden, 
July  15,  1606.  From  Leyden  University  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  his  taste  for  art  was  developed.  In  1627  he  returned  to  his 
father's  mill,  which  he  called  his  "  academy  of  art,"  because  it  taught 
him  those  unique  effects  of  light  and  shade  and  colour  which  are  the 
feature  of  his  pictures.  His  first  portraits  were  pictures  of  his  mother, 
which  brought  him  commissions  from  his  fellow-townsmen.  While 
at  home  he  painted  S.  Paul  in  Prison,  S.  Jerome,  Samson  and  the 
Philistines  and  the  Presentation  of  Christ,  works  which  established 
his  reputation  as  the  greatest  living  Dutch  painter.  In  1630  he 
married  Saskia  van  Uylenborch,  a  pretty  peasant  girl,  immortalized 
in  several  of  his  paintings.  In  1631  Rembrandt  settled  at  Amster- 
dam. To  this  period  belong  his  pictures,  the  Lesson  in  Anatomy, 
Simeon  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.  The  last 
named,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  was  painted  for  the  burgomaster. 
To  supply  the  great  demand  for  his  pictures,  Rembrandt  re-touched 
and  sold  as  originals,  copies  of  his  pictures  made  by  his  pupils.  He 
also  realized  large  sums  by  his  engravings,  of  which  he  produced 
varied  and  altered  copies.  His  distress  at  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1642  inspired  his  painting  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick.  His  last  years 
were  clouded  with  financial  worries,  due  to  wars,  civil  troubles,  bad 
debts,  the  exactions  of  money-lenders,  his  extravagance  in  pur- 
chasing works  of  art,  and  to  his  style  having  become  unfashionable. 
He  died  October  8,  1669,  and  was  buried  in  the  Westerkerk,  Amster- 
dam. An  original  painter  of  the  first  order,  full  of  sympathy  with 
his  subject  and  thoroughly  human,  Rembrandt  struck  out  a  new  line 
with  landscapes,  scenes  of  humble  life,  and  scriptural  subjects  of  an 
unconventional  character.  He  combines  delicate  skill  with  energy 
and  power,  and  excels  in  that  quality  of  execution  known  as  surface. 
Impatient  of  criticism,  avaricious,  iiii])ulsive,  addicted  to  indifferent 
company,  Rembrandt  sometimes  offended  his  patrons  by  inserting 
undesired  additions  to  his  portraits,  such  as  painting  his  favourite 
monkey  into  a  family  group.  He  also  spread  occasional  reports  of 
his  death.  He  was  very  fond  of  painting  his  own  portrait.  His 
pirtures  exceed  7(X),  and  include  the  Nir/ht-Watrh,  Christ  and  Peter 
in  the  Storm,  the  Cnirifi.rion,  Jacob's  Dream,  and  Poiiphars  Wife. 
The  Mill  is  his  largest  and  most  perfect  landscape. 
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JOSHUA   REYNOLDS 

Joshua  Reynolds,  the  seventh  son  of  a  clerical  schoolmaster,  was 
born  at  Plympton,  Devon,  July  16,  1723.     Educated  at  the  Plympton 
Grammar  School  by  his  father,  he  afterwards  studied  art  in  London 
under  Thomas  Hudson.     In  1743  he  settled  at  Plymouth  Dock  as  a 
portrait-painter.     In  1749  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  works  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael  Angelo.     On  his  return 
to  England  in  1752  he  set  up  his  studio,  first  in  S.  Martin's  Lane,  and 
afterwards  in  Leicester  Square,  London.     His  undoubted  talent  and 
his  sociability  procured  him  plenty  of  sitters — 120  in  1755  and  670  in 
1757.     In  1768  Reynolds  virtually  founded  the  Royal  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  President.     In  1769  he  was  knighted.     His 
lectures  to  the  students  at  the  Academy  were  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  literary  life  of  London.     In  1773  he  received  the  D.C.L.  degree 
(Oxon.),  and  became  Mayor  of  Plymouth.    In  1784  he  was  appointed 
royal  painter  to  George  III.  In  this  year  Reynolds  painted  his  greatest 
work,  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse.    Five  years  later  he  was  com- 
pelled, owing  to  failing  sight,  to  lay  aside  his  brush.     He  had  already 
almost  lost  his  hearing.     He  died,  unmarried,  February  23,  1792,  and 
was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.     Of  stately  presence,  with  courtly 
manners,  reserved,  and  conscious  of  his  skill,  Reynolds  is  considered 
the  greatest  English  portrait-painter.     "  In  the  dignity  of  their  style, 
the  power  and  expressiveness  of  their  handling,  the  variety  and  ap- 
propriateness of  their  attitudes,  the  beauty  of  their  colouring  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh-painting,  his  portraits  have  never  been 
surpassed."     His  paintings  of  children  are  exquisite  for  their  charm 
and  simplicity,    e.  g.  the  Child  Samiiel,   Master  Bunbury  and  the 
Strawberry  Girl.     Some  critics  say  that  his  male  portraits  are  his 
best  productions,    e.  g.    Lord  Heathfield,   Sterne,   Keppel,   Johnson, 
Garrick,  Goldsmith  and  Gibbon.     His  female  portraits  are,  however, 
of  great  beauty,  e.  g.  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Three  Ladies 
Waldegrave,  Three  Ladies  Decking  the  Figure  of  Hymen,  Nellie  O'Brien 
and  Lady  Betty  Delme,  which  last  was  sold  in  1894  for  11,000  guineas. 
His  Angels'  Faces  is  a  perfect  gem,  but  Reynolds  is  not  so  happy  with 
a  group  of  several  figures.      His  engravings  total  700,  and  his  por- 
traits and  other  works  3000.     His  chief  literary  work  is  the  Art  of  the 
Low  Countries.     Reynolds  was  the  co-founder,  with  Samuel  John- 
son, of  the  Literary  Club. 
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ADAM   SMITH 

Adam  Smith,  the  only  child  of  a  Comptroller  of  Customs,  was  born 
at  Kirkcaldy,  Fife,  June  5,  1723.  When  four  years  old  he  was  stolen 
by  gipsies,  but  was  quickly  rescued.  From  the  Burgh  School  he  went 
to  Glasgow  College,  where  he  studied  under  Professor  Simson,  the 
restorer  of  Euclid.  In  1740  he  entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as 
Snell  exhibitioner.  He  rode  the  whole  distance  on  horseback,  and 
never  left  the  university  till  1746.  Here  he  secretly  studied  French, 
and  Hume's  Human  Nature,  then  a  proscribed  book.  He  declined 
ordination,  and  returned  home.  Urged  by  Lord  Kames,  the  eminent 
jurist,  to  lecture  on  English  literature,  Smith  was  elected  in  1750  to 
the  Chair  of  Logic  and  in  1751  to  that  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glas- 
gow University.  His  lectures,  delivered  extempore,  evoked  high 
admiration.  In  1759  he  pubUshed  his  Theonj  of  Moral  Senliments, 
a  phenomenal  work.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  economics  of 
Europe  he  accepted  a  lucrative  tutorship  (with  a  pension)  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  resided  in  Paris.  On  his  return  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  and,  with  his  pupil,  stayed  at  Toulouse. 
Here  (1764)  he  began  his  great  work.  An  Inquinj  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  published  in  five  volumes  in  1776. 
Though  increased  knowledge  has  weakened  some  of  its  deductions, 
this  work,  full  of  facts,  illustration  and  clear  reasoning,  has  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  legislation,  trade,  commerce  and  economics. 
Its  main  idea  is  that  each  man  promotes  the  interest  of  all,  by 
studying  his  own  interest.  During  his  residence  in  London,  Smith 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  joined  the  "  bright 
constellation  of  British  stars  "  founded  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
On  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  Customs,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  In  1787  he  was  chosen  Rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. Depressed  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Hume,  and  by  that  of  his 
mother,  he  died  July  1 7,  1790.  He  was  buried  in  Canongate  Church- 
yard. Unaffected,  absentminded,  quaint  in  his  gestures,  kind  to 
poor  students,  an  advocate  of  "  plain  living  and  high  thinkmg," 
Adam  Smith  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  political  economy.  He 
hated  using  a  pen,  and  dictated  his  matter  while  walking  up  and 
down.  There  were  three  avenues  to  his  lieart  his  mother,  liis  books 
and  his  political  opinions,  l)ut  hi.s  mother  always  came  first.  In 
politics  he  was  a  strong  Whig  ;   in  religion,  an  approximate  Christian. 
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WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  born  July  18,  1811,  at 
Calcutta,  where  his  father  held  office  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Educated  at  Charterhouse  ("  Grey  friars  ")  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  set  out,  without  taking  his  degree,  for  the  Continent 
to  study  painting.  Compelled  by  loss  of  fortune  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession, he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  contributed  to  Fraser's 
Magazine  his  Barry  Lyndon  and  the  Irish  Fortune- Hunter,  which 
caught  the  popular  fancy.  In  1836  Thackeray  married  Isabel  Shawe, 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  colonel.  In  1841  Punch  was  commenced,  to 
which  Thackeray  contributed  the  Snob  Papers  and  Jeames'  Diary. 
In  1846  he  began  Vanity  Fair,  an  original  novel  without  a  plot,  which 
was  a  great  success.  This  was  followed  by  Pendennis  in  1849,  Esmond 
(perhaps  his  best)  in  1851,  and  the  Newcomes  in  1853.  Meanwhile 
Thackeray  delighted  fashionable  crowds  with  his  Lectures  on  the 
English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Invited  to  America, 
he  lectured  there  on  the  Four  Georges.  On  his  return,  he  sought  in 
vain  to  be  elected  to  Parliament  for  Oxford  as  a  Liberal.  In  1857 
appeared  the  Virginians,  a  continuation  of  Esmond,  both  of  which 
describe  London  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  age  of  embroidered, 
powdered,  snuff-boxed  gallants,  and  of  ladies  of  haughty  mien, 
perukes,  patches  and  paint.  In  1860  Thackeray  started  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  which  in  three  months  had  a  circulation  of  100,000.  For 
this  he  wrote  Lovel  the  Widower,  Philip  and  Roundabout  Papers.  He 
died  December  24,  1863,  at  Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery.  Of  portly  frame,  with  massive  head,  benevolent, 
sincere  and  outspoken,  a  clever  caricaturist,  Thackeray  holds  high 
place  among  the  masters  of  English  prose  comedy.  Disappointed 
in  achieving  fame  as  an  artist,  he  is  best  known  for  his  humorous 
and  faithful  descriptions  and  his  castigations  of  the  vices,  follies 
and  foibles  of  life  in  "  high  society."  He  exposes  the  shams,  mean- 
nesses, greed  and  selfishness  of  fashionable  life  as  well  as  its  unsus- 
pected bravery  and  admiration  of  good  form.  If  Thackeray  is  a 
"  cold,  sneering  cynic,"  he  is  not  a  pessimist.  The  noble,  courteous 
Colonel  Newcome,  the  upright  Warrington,  the  chivalrous  Dobbin, 
and  the  disinterested,  amiable  Amelia  Sedley,  stand  out  against  the 
unprincipled  Becky  Sharp  and  the  vicious  Lord  Steyne.  His  ex- 
quisite skill  in  telling  a  story,  his  polished  irony  and  fascinating  style, 
make  his  writings  a  valuable  asset  to  English  literature. 
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SAMUEL   WILBERFORCE 

Samuel  Wilberforce,  son  of  William  Wilberforce,  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Battersea,  September  7,  1805.  Educated  at  Edgbaston 
and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  in  1828  to  the  curacy 
of  Checkendon.  In  this  year  he  married  Emily,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Sargent  of  Lavington,  Sussex,  sister-in-law  to  Archdeacon 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Manning.  After  holding  in  succession  the 
benefices  of  Brighstone  and  Alverstoke,  Wilberforce  was  appointed 
in  1841  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  was  promoted  from  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster to  the  see  of  Oxford.  In  1847  he  signed  the  protest  against 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  In  1854 
Wilberforce  founded  a  theological  college  at  Cuddesdon.  In  1861  he 
joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Essays  and  Reviews  and  of  Bishop 
Colenso's  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  1869  he  was  translated  to 
Winchester,  a  diocese  then  extending  from  the  Channel  Islands  to 
London  Bridge.  AVhile  on  his  way  to  hold  a  confirmation,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  on  the  ridge,  near  Dorking,  and  was  killed 
instantly,  July  19,  1873.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  Laving- 
ton Churchyard.  Of  fine  presence,  possessed  of  great  conversational 
powers,  magnetic  voice,  charm  of  manner  and  intense  sympathy. 
Bishop  Wilberforce  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  National  Bishop,  so 
great  was  his  influence  in  Church  and  State.  As  an  orator  he  had 
few  equals.  Impulsive,  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  thoroughly 
human,  a  man  of  the  world,  but  not  worldly  minded,  humorous,  fond 
of  children,  able  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  he  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  His  lofty  conception  of  his  position  raised  the 
episcopal  office  from  the  dignified  routine  of  stately  function  to  a 
centre  of  spiritual  influence.  His  addresses  to  those  about  to  be 
ordained  were  a  new  fe.iture.  He  emphasized  the  spiritual  side  of 
clerical  life  and  work,  and  held  up  new  ideals.  He  laboured  to  extend 
and  organize  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonics,  and  assisted  in 
the  revival  of  Convocation.  In  Parliament  and  on  t  he  platform  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  factory  hands  and  of  the  early  closing  move- 
ment. Amifl  his  varied  duties  he  found  time  to  write  tiie  Life  of 
WilliatJi  Wilberforce,  a  History  of  the  Church  of  A  merica,  Rocky  Isle 
and  other  Parables,  which  ran  through  twenty  editions  during  his 
lifetime,  and  Ayathos,  which  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity. 
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BEN  JONSON 

Ben  Jonson,  a  clergyman's  son,  was  born  at  Westminster,  pro- 
bably July  20,  1573.  After  two  years  at  Westminster  School,  he 
worked  with  his  stepfather,  a  bricklayer,  till  1591,  when  he  enUsted 
and  fought  in  the  Netherlands.  On  his  return,  he  entered  S.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  but  could  not  afford  to  complete  his  course.  In 
1594-5  he  married,  and  obtained  employment  at  the  Green  Curtain 
Theatre,  Shoreditch.  During  an  imprisonment  for  having  killed  in 
a  duel  one  of  his  co-players,  Jonson  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  remained  twelve  years.  After  his  release  he  wrote  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  a  triumphant  success,  in  which  Shakespeare 
acted  a  part  at  the  Globe  in  1598.  This  was  followed  by  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour.  In  1600  Jonson  produced  Cynthia's  Revels,  Queen 
EUzabeth  herself  being  flattered  as  the  goddess  Cynthia.  His  in- 
tellectual abihties  and  conversational  powers  made  him  the  leading 
wit  of  the  Mermaid  Club,  founded  by  Raleigh.  In  1603  he  staged 
his  tragedy  Sejanus.  His  next  pieces,  the  Poetaster  and  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  were  satires  on  his  rival  Dekker.  Eastward  Hoe,  a  sarcasm  on 
the  Scots,  was  the  joint  product  of  Jonson,  Chapman  and  Marston, 
for  which  they  were  imprisoned  by  James  I.  On  his  release  Jonson 
produced  a  masque,  or  mixture  of  poetry,  music  and  dancing,  for  the 
delectation  of  King  James  and  his  queen  (Anne).  In  1609-12  he 
wrote  the  Silent  Woman,  Volpone,  the  Alchemist  and  Catiline.  In 
1616  Jonson  was  appointed  the  first  Poet  Laureate,  with  a  pension 
of  100  marks  (£66),  and  manager  of  the  Court  pageants.  The  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  one  folio  volume  was  signalized  by  his  receiv- 
ing the  M.A.  degree  (Oxon.)  and  the  offer  of  knighthood.  With  the 
accession  of  Charles  I,  who  was  less  influenced  by  poetic  compliments 
than  his  father,  Jonson's  prosperity  declined,  and  in  the  New  Inn,  a 
comedy,  he  complains  of  lack  of  support  of  the  drama.  In  1633  his 
Love's  Welcome  was  performed  before  the  king.  He  died  in  poverty 
August  6,  1637,  and  was  buried  vertically  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  wife  and  children  had  predeceased  him.  Handsome,  with  black 
curly  hair  and  beard,  fascinating  and  extravagant,  "  rare  Ben 
Jonson  "  was  great  in  arranging  masques  and  plays  with  coherence  in 
plot  and  consistency  in  their  characters.  His  works,  fifty  in  number, 
include  Prose  Notes  on  Bacon,  Shakespeare  and  other  literary  men. 
His  Odes  are  servile,  but  graceful. 
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JOHN   GEORGE   WOOD 

John  George  Wood,  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  was  born  in  London, 
July  21,  1827.  Educated  at  Ashbourne  Grammar  School  and  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  he  spent  his  spare  time  in  the  museum  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  assisted  by  Sir 
H.  D.  Acland,  In  1851  he  produced  his  Illustrated  Natural  History. 
Ordained  in  1852  to  the  curacy  of  S.  Thomas-the-Martyr,  Oxford, 
with  charge  afterwards  of  the  Boatmen's  Floating  Chapel,  Wood 
continued  his  zoological  pursuits,  the  results  of  which  he  published. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  S.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
Reader  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate,  London,  but  removed  afterwards, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  to  Belvedere,  Woolwich.  On  Sundays  he  gave 
voluntary  help  at  Erith  Church,  where  he  introduced  choral  services. 
For  some  time  he  acted  as  Precentor  to  the  Canterbury  Diocesan 
Choral  Union.  In  1859  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Ellis  of  the 
Home  Office.  On  his  removal  to  Norwood  in  1879,  Wood  practically 
gave  up  clerical  work,  and  delivered  lectures  on  natural  history  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Robinson.  To  reach 
a  wider  public,  he  travelled  throughout  England  delivering  lectures, 
which  he  illustrated  with  chalk  and  blackboard,  or  with  coloured 
crayons  and  white  paper.  These  drawings  were  a  novel  and  attrac- 
tive feature,  and  admirably  served  their  purpose  through  his  careful 
practice.  In  1883-4  Wood  delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  at  Boston, 
America.  He  died  at  Coventry  while  on  a  lecturing  tour,  March  3, 
1889,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  cemetery.  Of  medium  height, 
with  beard,  keen-visaged,  affable,  with  an  immense  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  he  called  himself  a  "  learner  who  wished  to  interest 
others  in  what  he  was  studying.'  Diffident  at  first  as  to  his  abilities, 
he  pubUshed  his  early  works  under  the  pseudonym  of  '*  George 
Forrest,  Esq.,  M.A."  His  books,  over  fifty  in  number,  include 
Common  Objects  on  the  Sea-shore,  Common  Objects  of  the  Country  and 
Homes  vnthout  Hands.  For  some  years  Wood  edited  the  Boys'  Own 
Magazine.  Although  he  did  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  physio- 
logy, he  was  consulted  by  zoologists  far  and  wide,  and  did  useful 
work  by  making  natural  history  intelligible  to  people  generally. 
His  books  for  boys  were  a  success  from  the  first,  his  descriptive 
powers  being  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  Fellow  of  the  l^innsean 
Society. 
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ROBERT   SOUTHWELL 

Robert  Southwell,  who  came  of  an  old  family,  was  born  at 
Horsham  S.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  July  22,  1562.  In  early  childhood  he 
was  stolen  from  his  cradle  by  a  gipsy,  but  was  soon  recovered. 
Sent  to  Paris  in  1577,  he  afterwards  studied  for  the  priesthood  at 
Douay  and  at  Rome,  and  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
After  an  interval  at  Tournay,  he  specialized  in  philosophy  at  Rome, 
and  became  Principal  of  the  English  College  there.  Admitted  to 
Holy  Orders  in  1582,  he  was  ordained  priest  two  years  later.  In  1587 
he  returned  to  England.  Sheltered  at  first  by  Lord  Vaux,  he  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  Anne,  Countess  of  Arundel,  who  resided  at 
Arundel  House  in  the  Strand.  While  in  London  he,  under  the  name 
of  Cotton,  mixed  freely  with  members  of  the  English  Church,  and 
converted  his  father  and  brother  to  the  Romish  faith.  During  six 
years'  quietness,  he  wrote  various  prose  works  and  poems ;  among 
the  former.  Consolations  for  Catholics,  Epistles  to  Priests  and  Mary 
Magdalen's  Tears.  The  large  circulation  of  the  last-named  caused 
the  Government  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  its  author. 
Through  his  intimacy  with  Richard  Bellamy,  a  well-known  Romanist 
at  Harrow,  Southwell  was  betrayed  to  the  authorities  and  handed 
over  to  one  TopclifEe,  in  whose  house  he  was  imprisoned  in  1592. 
Torture  was  powerless  to  make  him  name  his  friends ;  he  was  there- 
fore finally  committed  to  the  Tower  as  "  Robert  Southwell,"  alias 
Cotton,  a  Jesuit  and  infamous  traitor,  charged  with  teaching  the 
wicked  practice  of  equivocation.  Removed  to  Newgate,  he  was  tried 
for  treason,  when  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  but  denied  that 
he  had  ever  plotted  against  the  queen.  His  desire  for  martyrdom 
was  granted,  February  22,  1595,  when  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn 
and  his  head  cut  off.  His  untimely  end  was  due  to  severe  statutes 
passed  by  the  Government  against  the  Jesuits,  after  Pope  Pius  V  had 
excommunicated  Elizabeth,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  assassinate  her,  and  place  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne. 
Southwell's  poems  are  particularly  fine,  especially  S.  Peters  Com- 
plaint, the  Burning  Babe,  A  Child  my  Choice,  Loss  in  Delay  and 
Content  and  Rich,  with  the  lines  "  My  conscience  is  my  crown."  His 
poem.  Times  go  by  Turns,  is  a  marvel  of  compression  of  thought. 
His  Triumph  over  Death  is  a  thoughtful,  philosophical  contemplation 
in  prose. 
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THOMAS   TALLIS 

Thomas  Tallis  was  born  in  London,  probably  in  1514.  From 
the  choir  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  he  may  have  passed  into  that  of 
S.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1532  he  became  organist  of 
Waltham  Abbey.  At  its  dissolution,  he  was  granted  twenty  shillings 
for  wages  and  twenty  shillings  for  reward.  Appointed,  probably,  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  he  was  subsequently  granted  by 
Queen  EUzabeth  the  rent  of  certain  lands  to  the  value  of  £15  a 
year.  On  the  publication  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  in  1549,  his 
former  master,  John  Marbeck,  organist  of  S.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  composed  for  it  his  well-known  Communion  Service. 
Tallis  composed  music  for  all  the  Canticles;  and  subsequently,  at 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  request,  for  the  Preces,  Responses  and  Litany 
and  his  Service  in  the  Dorian  mode.  Some  of  Tallis'  finest  works 
are  his  Latin  motets  and  hymns,  written  by  himself  and  by  his 
friend  William  Byrd.  He  also  contributed  melodies  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  original  book,  and  wrote  the  tunes  to  which  "  Glory 
to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night  "  and  "  The  year  is  gone,  beyond 
recall  "  are  now  sung.  He  composed  some  fine  settings  of  the 
Lamentations  for  use  in  Holy  Week.  But  his  greatest  achievement 
was  his  forty-part  motet,  Spe7n  in  alium.  This  consists  of  five 
equal  bodies  of  eight  voices  each — eight  trebles  placed  under  each 
other,  eight  mezzi-sopranos,  eight  tenors  and  so  on,  with  one  line 
allotted  to  the  organ.  The  composition  begins  with  a  subject  by 
a  soprano  and  this  is  followed  by  another  and  another  until  the 
whole  forty  parts  are  introduced  severally,  when  the  whole  forty 
voices  unite  in  one  grand  volume  of  sound.  Then  a  bass  voice 
begins,  followed  by  the  other  voices  severally,  ending  in  a  chorus  of 
the  whole,  until  the  entire  piece,  consisting  of  138  bars,  is  finished. 
In  1575  Tallis  and  Byrd  were  granted  Letters  Patent,  giving  them 
the  exclusive  right  of  printing  music  and  music  paper  for  twenty-one 
years.  Tallis  died  November  23,  1585,  and  was  buried  in  Green- 
wich Church.  His  epitaph  in  rhyme  says  that  he  served  in  the 
office  of  music  in  four  reigns.  Tallis  is  the  father  of  English 
cathedral  music.  His  compositions,  simple,  rich  and  varied,  are 
marvellous,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  required  to  strike  out 
a  new  line  in  Church  music.  Over  sixty  in  number,  they  include 
anthems,  introits  and  eight  tunes  for  Archbishop  Parker's  Psalter. 
Tallis  was  a  skilled  master  of  counterpoint. 
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JOHN   PHILPOT   CURRAN 

John  Philpot  Curran,  tlie  son  of  a  farm  bailiff,  was  born  at 
Newmarket,  Co.  Cork,  July  24,  1750.  Educated  gratuitously  by 
Mr.  Boyse,  the  Rector  of  Newmarket,  and  at  Middleton  School,  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  study  for  the  ministry.  Here  he 
shone  in  classics,  read  French  literature,  and,  with  his  fiery  temper, 
fell  foul  of  the  professors.  In  1773  he  joined  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  where  he  worked  hard  to  overcome  his  stutter,  and  spent 
his  evenings,  often  dinnerless,  in  coffee-houses  and  theatres.  In 
1774  he  wrote  the  Deserter's  Lamentation,  a  popular  song,  and  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Creagh,  who  proved  unfaithful  and  left  him. 
Called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1775,  Curran  broke  down  in  his  first  case, 
but  records  that  he  made  82  guineas  in  that  year.  In  1780  he 
gained  damages  from  Lord  Doneraile  for  an  assault  on  a  priest, 
and  fought  a  duel  with  a  relative  of  that  nobleman.  In  1782 
he  became  a  K.C.,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  Kilbeggan.  His  large 
practice  suffered  seriously  when  Lord  Lifford  resigned  the  Chancellor- 
ship in  1789.  Curran  refused  a  judgeship  offered  him  by  Pitt,  if 
he  would  support  a  Bill  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
Though  neither  a  Roman  Catholic  nor  a  Separatist,  he  defended 
the  United  Irishmen  who  had  urged  Irish  soldiers  to  take  up  arms 
against  England.  His  speeches  in  defence  of  Rowan  and  of  the 
Drogheda  rebels  were  masterpieces  of  eloquence.  He  denounced 
Grattan  for  his  sympathy  with  the  war  with  France.  Imprisoned 
for  a  short  period  for  his  supposed  complicity  with  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  1798,  Curran  powerfully,  but  ineffectually,  defended  those  who 
were  tried  for  high  treason.  For  fourteen  years  he  sat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  for  Doneraile  and  Banagher,  and,  as  a  staunch 
Nationalist,  resisted  the  Act  of  Union  in  1802.  On  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  in  1806,  he  accepted  with  unconcealed  disappointment 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  he  resigned  in  1814.  With 
a  substantial  pension,  he  lived  in  London  and  enjoyed  the  society 
of  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Moore  and  Godwin.  He  died  October  14, 
1817,  and  was  buried  at  Paddington.  In  1834  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  Dublin.  Short,  with  black  eyes 
and  hair,  protruding  under-lip  and  ugly  features,  fidgety,  slovenly, 
the  hero  of  six  duels,  Curran  is  famed  as  one  of  Ireland's  greatest 
forensic  orators. 
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SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  October  21,  1772,  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  Devon,  where  his  father  was  vicar.  Educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  he  quitted  his  university 
and  enhsted  in  the  15th  Dragoons,  under  an  assumed  name.  Bought 
out  by  his  relatives,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  the 
first  act  of  the  Fall  of  Robespierre.  After  forming  a  wild  scheme, 
with  Southey  and  Lowell,  to  form  a  model  republic  in  North  America 
to  be  known  as  "  Pantisocracy,"  Coleridge  took  up  literature  in 
London.  In  1795  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker,  the  sister  of 
Southey's  wife,  and  settled  at  Clevedon,  where  he  started  the 
Watchma7i  to  propagate  Unitarianism  and  Republicanism.  Here  be- 
gan his  friendship  with  Wordsworth.  To  obtain  funds  for  a  tour  in 
Germany,  they  planned  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  which  include  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner.  On  their  return,  he  resided  in  the  Lake  District 
near  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  with  a  yearly  allowance  of  £150 
from  the  Wedgwoods  of  Hanley,  to  study  poetry  and  philosophy. 
In  1799  he  produced  Remorse,  a  tragedy.  After  an  interval  at 
Malta,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Alex.  Ball,  Coleridge  returned  to  Keswick 
and  wrote  for  the  Morning  Post,  but  suddenly  disappeared  in  1810, 
leaving  his  wife  and  family  dependent  on  Southey,  and  travelled 
in  Europe.  Subsequently  he  took  up  his  residence  with  Mr.  GillmaUj 
a  surgeon,  at  Highgate.  Here  he  entertained  his  friends  with  his 
conversational  oratory ;  here  in  the  leafy  lanes,  and  at  the  Red 
Lion,  he  held  his  hearers  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  talk,  in  which 
among  other  subjects  he  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy 
and  an  estabhshed  Church.  Tormented  by  neuralgia  and  with 
pressing  debts  on  his  inind,  Coleridge  had  recourse  to  opium,  con- 
suming, De  Quincey  says,  two  quarts  weekly.  He  died  July  25, 
1834,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate.  In  person  Coleridge  was  tall, 
loosely  built,  with  massive  head  and  brow,  but  weak  expression 
and  a  shuffling  gait.  He  spoke  as  if  preaching.  A  man  of  great 
intellectual  gifts,  his  dreamy  temperament  and  desultory  habits 
checked  the  adequate  literary  output  of  his  genius.  Among  his 
best  works  are  lyrics  on  tlie  Departinfj  Year,  iSunrise  on  the  Vale 
of  Chamouni,  Christabel  and  Genevieve,  a  brilliant  translation  of 
Schiller's  Wallensteiri,  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  Lay  Sermons,  Aids  to 
Reflection,  Church  and  Slate  and  the  Friend.  His  Literary  Remains 
testify  to  his  powers  as  a  critic,  metaphysician  and  psychologist. 
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WINTHROP  MACKWORTH   PRAED 

WiNTHROP  Mackworth  Praed,  the  son  of  a  serjeant-at-law,  was 
born  in  London,  July  26,  1802.  Left  motherless,  he  was  taught 
by  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  from  a  preparatory  school 
at  Langley  Broom  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  started  the  Etonian 
and  a  boys'  library,  and  wrote  essays  under  the  name  "  Peregrine 
Courtenay."  In  1821  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  classics,  hated  mathematics,  and 
made  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Macaulay,  and  with  him  contributed 
to  Knight's  Quarterly.  In  1823  he  wrote  Lilian,  a  fairy  tale.  In 
1825  he  accepted  a  tutorship  to  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury- 
Elected  Fellow  of  Trinity,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1829  from 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  went  the  Norfolk  circuit.  Ambitions  of 
a  parliamentary  career,  he  bought  the  moribund  borough  of  St. 
Germains  in  1830  for  £1000.  On  his  defeat  at  St.  Ives,  he  pubhshed 
his  political  squibs  under  the  title  Trash  dedicated  without  Respect 
to  James  Halse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  successful  candidate.  In  1834 
Praed  was  nominated  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
following  year  saw  his  election  for  Great  Yarmouth,  his  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  High  Steward  at  Cambridge  University,  and  his 
marriage  to  Helen  Bogle.  In  1837  he  was  elected  for  Aylesbury. 
A  moderate  Tory,  he  advocated  proportional  representation  to 
protect  minorities.  His  promising  career  was  cut  short  by  his 
death  from  consumption,  July  15,  1839.  He  was  buried  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery.  Of  distinguished  appearance,  Praed  was  gifted 
as  an  essayist,  poet  and  orator.  As  a  politician  he  was  less  brilliant, 
owing  to  his  repugnance  to  the  dubious  tactics  of  statesmen.  As  a 
writer  of  poetry  descriptive  of  the  aims  and  follies  of  society  he 
has  had  few  equals.  His  play  with  language  produced  lines  at  once 
easy,  natural,  polished  and  free  from  bitterness.  His  Red  Fisher- 
man, Quince,  the  Vicar,  Sir  Nicholas,  Letters  from  Teignmouth, 
Letter  of  Advice,  Valentine's  Day,  Good  Night  to  the  Season,  the  Belle 
of  the  Ball-room;  Laugh  and  get  Fat,  Fuimus,  the  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Lines  on  Seeing  the  Speaker  Asleep,  and  Marston  Moor, 
are  exquisite  examples  of  his  airy  verse.  Of  his  prose  pieces.  Old 
Boots,  the  Country  Curate,  My  First  Folly,  the  Best  Bat  in  the  School, 
are  among  his  best.  Praed  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Morning  Post.     His  recreations  were  chess  and  tennis. 
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BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  the  son  of  a  lecturer  on  botany,  was 
born  at  Birmingham,  January  12,  1825.  From  King  Edward  VI's 
Grammar  School  in  that  city,  he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, whence  he  graduated  as  senior  classic  and  whereof  he  became 
Fellow.  Ordained  in  1851,  he  pubUshed  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  1852  he  married 
Miss  Whithard  of  Kingsdown,  Bristol.  After  holding  a  mastership 
at  Harrow  for  seventeen  years,  he  was  nominated  to  a  canonry  at 
Peterborough,  which  he  exchanged  for  a  similar  position  at  West- 
minster in  1884.  For  twenty  years  he  was  Begins  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  and  on  the  Epistles  of  S.  John.  With  Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort  he 
edited  the  Text  of  the  New  Testame)it,  the  product  of  thirty  years' 
study.  In  1890  Westcott  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Though  not  a  great  organizer,  he  ruled  his  diocese  with  wisdom  and 
tact,  and  surprised  those  who  knew  him  only  as  an  exact,  learned 
Biblical  critic  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  human  affairs. 
His  efforts  to  grasp  social  and  industrial  questions,  his  fairness, 
large-mindedness,  and  his  high  ideals  won  the  esteem  of  the  working 
classes  in  his  diocese.  More  than  once  he  successfully  intervened 
to  avert  or  to  terminate  a  strike.  He  expounded  the  principles 
of  true  Christian  Socialism,  and  urged  the  duty  of  international 
arbitration.  He  emphasized  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation  as  the 
unifying  principle  among  Christians  everywhere,  and  as  the  goal  of 
all  human  philosophy.  He  put  character  before  genius.  Bishop 
Westcott  died  from  a  chill  caught  while  returning  from  a  miners' 
meeting,  July  27,  1901.  He  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Auckland 
Castle.  Of  middle  height,  with  strong,  mobile  face,  massive  brow 
and  thick  black  hair,  ascetic  and  intensely  serious,  Westcott  was  a 
prophet  of  liis  age.  He  disliked  the  outward  ponij)  of  his  episcopal 
office.  Riding  in  his  carriage  was  torture  to  him.  He  turned  his 
park  into  a  resting-ground  for  pit  ponies.  He  was  an  excellent 
draughtsman.  His  last  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  His  more  popular  books  were  The  Incarnation — a 
Revelation  of  Human  Duties ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection ;  the 
Historic  Faith,  and  the  Bible  in  Church.  Dr.  Westcott  was  one  of 
the  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament.  He  rendered  useful  service 
in  the  Pan- Anglican  Conference  of  1897. 
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ABRAHAM   COWLEY 

Abraham  Cowley,  the  son  of  a  stationer,  was  born  in  Fleet 
Street,  London,  in  1618.  Fascinated  by  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen, 
he  became,  while  yet  a  boy,  "  irrecoverably  a  poet,"  as  he  expresses 
it.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  wrote  the  Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and 
Thishe ;  at  thirteen.  Love's  Riddle,  a  comedy,  and  at  fifteen,  Poetical 
Blossoms.  From  Westminster  School  he  proceeded  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  Fellow.  Here  he 
produced  his  sacred  epic  Davideis.  Cowley  also  wrote  a  comedy, 
the  Guardian,  for  the  entertainment  of  Prince  Charles  as  he  passed 
through  Cambridge  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Ejected  by 
the  Parliamentarians  for  this  expression  of  loyalty,  Cowley  took  up 
his  residence  at  S.  John's  College,  Oxford.  After  the  defeat  at 
Marston  Moor,  he  followed  Queen  Henrietta  to  Paris  in  1646,  where 
he  became  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  undertook  risky  journeys  in 
the  royal  service,  and  ciphered  and  deciphered  the  letters  that 
passed  between  Charles  I  and  the  queen.  In  1655  Cowley  was 
sent  to  England,  but  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  only  liberated  on 
heavy  bail.  On  his  return  to  Oxford  in  1656,  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  published  his  poems,  the  Mistress,  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon  and  the  Pindaric  Odes.  Disappointed  of  his  hopes 
from  Charles  II,  Cowley  meditated  "  retirement,"  as  he  said,  "  to 
one  of  the  American  plantations,"  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  Royalists, 
who  knew  his  worth.  His  promised  nomination  to  the  Mastership 
of  the  Savoy  was  thwarted,  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  by  certain  persons, 
enemies  to  the  Muses."  Cowley  received  instead  a  grant  from  the 
Crown,  whereupon  he  settled  at  Porch  House,  Chertsey.  He  died 
July  28,  1667,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  fearless,  chivalrous,  passionately  devoted 
to  his  cultured  mother,  fond  of  company  and  conviviality,  Cowley 
was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day.  Though  his  poetry  lacks 
depth  of  sentiment,  and  is  occasionally  disfigured  by  an  overstraining 
after  effect,  his  prose  works  display  wide  learning  well  digested. 
His  skill  in  intermingling  passages  of  verse  with  his  prose  make  his 
writings  delightful  reading.  "  His  thoughts  are  natural,  his  style 
easy  without  feebleness  and  familiar  without  grossness "  (Dr. 
Johnson).  His  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  original 
member,  is  perhaps  his  finest  lyric.  His  heroic  couplet  was  admired, 
and  imitated  by  Dryden  and  Pope. 
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JEREMY   TAYLOR 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  son  of  a  barber,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
July  29,  1613.  Educated  at  the  new  (Perse)  Grammar  School  and 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  ordained  in  1633.  In  1634 
he  filled  the  place  of  the  Divinity  lecturer  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  so 
ably,  that  Archbishop  Laud  nominated  him  to  a  fellowship  at  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  Appointed  Rector  of  Uppingham,  Taylor  married 
Phcebe  Langsdale  in  1639,  and  consequently  lost  his  fellowship. 
The  year  1642  saw  the  death  of  his  wife  and  of  "  two  sweet  hopeful 
boys,"  and  his  ejection  from  his  benefice.  While  with  Charles  I 
at  Oxford,  Taylor  received  the  D.D.  degree  by  royal  mandate. 
After  holding  the  Rectory  of  Overstone,  he  retired  into  Wales, 
where  he  married  Joanna  Bridges,  who  possessed  property  in  the 
Vale  of  Towy.  Imprisoned  in  Cardigan  Castle,  he  was  released  on 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  which  reduced  his  wife's  estate.  During 
the  Protectorate  he  kept  a  school  at  Llanfihangel,  near  Golden 
Grove,  the  residence  of  Lord  Carbery,  who  made  him  his  chaplain. 
Here  Taylor  published  in  1646  his  Apology  for  authorized  and  set 
Forms  of  Liturgy,  in  answer  to  the  Directory  of  Public  WorsJdp, 
set  up  by  Parhament  in  place  of  the  Prayer  Book.  He  also  wrote 
the  Great  Exemplar,  Rides  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and  the 
Rules  of  Holy  Dying.  Here  Taylor  met  Cromwell,  upon  whom  he 
made  a  favourable  impression.  AVhile  in  London  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  was  released  through  tlie  interest  of 
John  Evelyn,  who  persuaded  Lord  Conway  to  appoint  Taylor  to 
a  lectureship  at  Lisburn  in  Ireland.  After  two  happy  years  there, 
he  was  charged  by  the  Presbyterians  with  Romanism,  and  com- 
mitted to  Dublin  prison.  Before  his  case  was  heard,  the  political 
situation  had  improved,  and  Taylor  was  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Dublin  University.  He 
found  his  post  difficult,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  Puritan 
ministers  who  had  replaced  the  clergy.  He  got  on  better  with  the 
hiity,  who  respected  his  j)iety  and  learning.  He  died  August  13, 
1667,  and  was  buried  in  Dromore  Cathedral.  Handsome,  with 
long  curling  hair  and  large  dark  eyes,  amiable  and  outspoken, 
Taylor  is  distinguished  as  a  devotional  writer.  His  Liberty  of 
Prophesying  is  a  treatise  on  toleration  ;  Ductor  dubitantium  is  a  guide 
for  doubtful  consciences;  Golden  Grove  is  a  manual  of  prayers. 
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July  30 
THOMAS   GRAY 

Thomas  Gray  was  born  in  London,  December  26,  1716.  His 
father,  a  money-scrivener,  was  so  violent  in  temper  that  Mrs.  Gray 
separated  from  him  and  opened  a  shop  in  Cornhill  for  the  sale  of 
Indian  goods.  Educated  at  Eton,  where  his  maternal  uncle  was  a 
master,  and  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  Gray  afterwards  travelled 
abroad  with  Horace  Walpole.  On  his  return  he  took  his  degree 
in  law,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  spending  his  vacations  with  his 
mother  at  Stoke  Poges,  near  Windsor.  In  1747  he  produced  his 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  which,  followed  by  the 
Hymn  to  Adversity  and  the  Pindaric  Odes,  gained  him  fame.  In 
1753  his  mother  died,  the  epitaph  on  her  tomb  being  written  by 
him.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  experience  in  youth,  Gray  had  a 
terrible  dread  of  fire,  and  kept  a  rope-ladder  outside  his  rooms  at 
Peterhouse  in  case  of  emergency.  There  is  a  story  that,  roused 
one  night  by  a  false  alarm,  the  poet  dropped  into  a  tub  of  water 
placed  there  by  some  madcap  students.  Piqued  at  the  inadequate 
punishment  meted  out  to  them,  Gray  migrated  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death.  In  1757  he  declined  the  Poet  Laureate- 
ship.  For  several  years  he  studied  Scandinavian  poetry,  producing 
as  the  result  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  the  Descent  of  Odin.  In  1768  he 
became  Professor  of  History  and  of  Modern  Languages  at  Cam- 
bridge. Gray  died,  unmarried,  July  30,  1771,  and  was  buried 
beside  his  mother  at  Stoke  Poges.  In  person  Gray  was  short, 
with  plain  features,  flashing  eyes,  shy,  nervous  and  fastidious,  fond 
of  nature,  of  heraldry  and  archaeology,  but  wuth  a  dislike  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy.  His  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  unequalled.  His  poems  were  not  the  outcome  of 
inspiration,  but  the  matured  product  of  hard  careful  work,  corrected 
and  revised  till  considered  worthy  of  pubHcation.  The  Bard  is  a 
supposed  description  by  a  Welsh  minstrel  of  the  events  of  English 
history  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  like  the 
Progress  of  Poesy  and  the  Ode  to  Spring,  is  finely  conceived.  His 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  begun  in  1742  and  published  in 
1751,  is  a  masterpiece  of  chaste  English.  The  thoughts  are  perhaps 
obvious,  but  the  dignity,  wealth  and  varied  imagery  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  have  made  this  poem  a  classic  and 
immortalized  its  author. 
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July  31 
IGNATIUS   LOYOLA 

IxiGO  Lopez  de  I'ecalde,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Loyola,  Guipuscoa,  Spain,  December  24, 
1491.  Educated  for  the  Army,  he  was  wounded  in  1521  while 
defending  Pampeluna  against  the  French.  To  relieve  the  tedium 
of  his  recovery  he  asked  for  some  books  of  chivalry,  but  was  given 
instead  the  Lkes  of  the  Saints,  which  inspired  him  to  follow  in  their 
train.  It  was  only  by  a  desperate  struggle  that  he  carried  out  his 
resolution.  He  thirsted  for  military  glory;  he  had  a  mistress 
whom  he  must  abandon;  his  relatives  pointed  out  that  his  violent 
temperament  was  unsuited  to  the  strict  life  he  contemplated.  Un- 
deterred by  these  difficulties  Loyola  hung  up  his  arms  on  the  altar 
in  the  Abbey  of  Montserrato,  passed  his  days  in  prayer,  put  on 
sackcloth,  dedicated  himself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  made  a 
vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  barefoot  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Holy  City,  his  proffered  services  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Turks  were  declined,  and  he  was  ordered  back  to  Europe.  Conscious 
of  his  ignorance  of  theology,  Loyola  studied  at  the  University  of 
Alcala  in  Spain,  but  was  forbidden  to  preach  since  he  was  only  a 
layman.  He  thereupon  departed  for  Paris,  where  he  studied  for 
three  years.  He  is  said  during  this  period  to  have  visited  London. 
In  1534  Loyola  founded  his  new  Order  of  missionaries,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  men,  one  of  whom  was  Francis  Xavier.  The  service 
of  self-con.secration  was  held  at  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  Montmartre, 
Paris,  where  this  Company  of  Jesus  took  the  vows  of  })overty, 
chastity  and  obedience,  and  bound  themselves  to  convert  the  in- 
fidels wherever  the  Poi)e  might  send  them.  A  Confirmation  of  the 
Order  was  granted  by  Pope  Paul  III  in  1540,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  profession  were  duly  performed  at  Rome.  Elected  as  their 
general  by  the  brethren,  Loyola  vowed  obedience  to  the  Pope,  who 
retained  him  at  Rome  to  organize  works  of  piety.  In  1546  Loyola 
procured  an  edict  forbidding  the  Order  to  own  property  (save  colleges) 
or  to  hold  preferment.  The  Society  rapidly  grew  in  numbers,  and 
establi.shed  colleges  all  over  Europe.  Loyola  died  July  31,  1566, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Gesu  at  Rome.  In  person  Loyola 
was  tall,  with  swarthy  complexion  and  glowing  eyes,  fascinating 
and  strong-willed.  He  was  beatified  in  1601),  and  canonized  in 
1628. 
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FRANZ  LISZT 

Franz  Liszt,  the  son  of  a  steward,  was  born  at  Eaiding  in  Hun- 
gary, October  22,  181L  Taught  the  piano  by  his  father,  he  first 
appeared  in  public  in  1820  at  Oedenburg,  and  was  sent  by  several 
noblemen  to  study  music  at  Vienna.  His  first  performance  in  that 
city  in  1823  was  a  great  success.  In  the  two  following  years  he 
visited  London,  where  his  genius  aroused  enthusiasm.  While  in 
Paris  in  1825  he  conducted  his  operetta  Don  Sanche.  Having  heard 
the  violinist  Paganini,  he  resolved  to  become  the  Paganini  of  the 
pianoforte.  In  1834  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  Countess 
D'Agoult  ("  Daniel  Stern  "),  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  one 
of  whom  married  Eichard  Wagner.  Meanwhile,  Liszt  had  begun 
his  artistic  tours  in  Europe,  and  taken  the  first  place  among  pianists. 
In  1837  he  gave  concerts  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  Danube 
floods  and  the  poor  at  Raiding.  In  1844:  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Countess,  and  subsequently  lived  at  Weimar  with  Princess 
Sayn- Wittgenstein,  who  assisted  him  in  his  labours.  Appointed 
director  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar,  Liszt  produced  numerous 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  and  conducted  the  performance  of 
Lohengrin,  Tannhduser  and  other  operas.  In  1856  he  removed  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  tertiary  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  part  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wish,  when  a  boy,  to  become  a  priest.  In  1861  he  was 
promoted  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Subsequently  he 
settled  at  Budapest,  and  was  nominated  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  founded  in  1870  by  the  Hungarian  Government  to  secure 
his  presence  in  their  capital.  Here  he  conducted  his  oratorios 
S.  Elizabeth  and  Christus.  In  1879  he  received  the  tonsure  and 
the  four  minor  orders  (door-keeper,  reader,  acolyth  and  exorcist), 
and  an  honorary  canonry.  In  1886  he  visited  London,  was  enter- 
tained at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  played  before  Queen 
Victoria.  His  last  appearance  was  at  a  concert  at  Luxemburg, 
when  he  kindly  left  the  audience  and  played  some  selections  on 
the  piano.  He  died  at  Bayreuth,  August  1,  1886,  where  he  was 
buried.  Of  dignified  bearing,  enhanced  latterly  by  his  priestly 
garb,  worn  as  an  avowal  of  his  vocation,  the  Abbe  Liszt,  by  his 
compositions,  raised  the  art  of  piano-playing  to  a  very  high  level, 
while  his  own  creative  skill  and  marvellous  touch  caused  his  per- 
formances to  be  unrivalled.  His  works  exceed  two  hundred  in 
nu  mber. 
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JOHN   ELIOT 

John  Eliot,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Widford,  Herts, 
August  2,  1604.  Educated  at  Nazing,  he  afterwards  graduated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1623,  and  became  usher  at  Little 
Baddow  School,  kept  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hooker,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  by  whose  teaching  he  was  greatly  influenced.  Ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Enghsh  Church,  Eliot  felt  moved  to  go  out 
to  America,  owing  to  the  divergence  of  his  views  from  those  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  He  declined  an  eUgible  pastorate  at  Boston,  and 
accepted  a  call  at  Roxbury,  where  he  married  Hannah  Mumford, 
whom  he  calls  his  "  pious,  prayerful,  prudent  wife."  His  preaching 
was  attended  with  remarkable  success.  With  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr. 
Weld  he  composed  an  English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms — the 
first  book  printed  in  New  England — known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 
Having  acquired  the  native  language,  he  worked  among  the  Red 
Indians  at  Nonentum  (Massachusetts)  and  established  a  settle- 
ment with  self-government,  and  thus  "combined  civility  with  re- 
ligion." His  beneficial  work  was  recognized  by  the  grant  of  a  house 
and  £10  a  year  from  the  provincial  assembly.  He  also  received 
liberal  assistance  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  the  scientist,  and 
from  other  friends  in  England,  and  from  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  incorporated  by  ParUament 
in  1649.  Grants  from  Cromwell's  Government  enabled  Eliot  to 
found  settlements,  with  schools,  preacherships  and  industrial 
homes,  which  he  supervised.  The  township  of  Nattick  contained 
3000  "  praying  Indians."  The  compilation  of  a  catechism  in  the 
native  dialect  was  followed  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed 
in  1683,  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation  of  London — the  first 
Bible  issued  in  America.  He  also  translated  Bunyan's  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  and  Bishop  Bayly's  Practice  of  Piety,  and  wrote  a 
Life  of  Christ.  He  died  May  20,  1690,  uttering  the  words  "  Welcome 
joy."  He  was  buried  in  Roxbury  Churchyard.  Of  spare  figure, 
a  water-drinker  and  non-smoker,  a  good  horseman,  the  "  Apostle 
of  New  England "  was  strong-willed,  free  from  pride,  personal 
ambition  and  fanaticism.  He  deprecated  the  "  too  seeming  holy" 
demeanour  of  Puritans,  and  would  not  impose  his  own  rules  of  life 
on  others.  The  author  of  over  thirty  works,  he,  with  the  aid  of  his 
sons,  produced  seventeen  of  them  in  the  native  dialect,  which  he 
reduced  to  a  system  in  several  Indian  primers. 
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JOHN  WOOLMAN 

John  Woolman,  the  son  of  a  planter,  was  born  at  Northampton, 
New  Jersey,  August  3,  1720.  Keligiously  brought  up  by  his  parents, 
who  were  Quakers,  he  at  an  early  age  began  his  Journal.  While 
employed  at  a  store,  he  refused  to  make  out  a  bill  of  sale  on  a 
negress  whom  his  master,  a  Quaker,  had  sold.  He  pleaded  that 
the  ownership  of  slaves  was  contrary  to  Christianity,  which  his 
master  denied.  Woolman  thereupon  resolved  to  start  a  crusade 
against  the  slave-trafhc.  At  that  time  there  were  in  New  Jersey 
alone  7000  slaves  owned  by  Quakers.  Accompanied  by  Abraham 
Farrington,  he  visited  East  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to 
arouse  public  feeling  as  to  the  "  wrongness  of  slavery."  He  was 
kindly  received,  "  lodged  and  fed  without  cost,"  but  found  the 
Friends  unwilUng  to  part  with  their  slaves.  They  argued  that  the 
Gospel  proclaimed  spiritual  not  carnal  freedom;  that  it  nowhere 
condemned  slavery,  and  that  negroes  were  happier  with  them  than 
in  their  own  country.  As  Woolman  remarks,  "  Self-interest 
dimmed  their  vision."  He  describes  the  slave-owners  whom  he 
met,  some  kind,  others  just  but  strict,  others  tyrannical  and  cruel. 
Not  one  Friend  in  ten  wished  his  slaves  to  be  taught  to  read.  Per- 
suaded by  "  the  drawings  in  his  mind  "  (his  favourite  expression) 
that  his  mission  would  be  more  effectual  if  he  decUned  the  hospitality 
of  the  Friends,  Woolman  supported  himself  by  working  at  his 
trade — tailoring.  In  1749  he  married  Sarah  Ellis.  He  was  some- 
times asked,  "  May  I  not  keep  slaves  whom  I  have  inherited,  or 
who  were  given  to  me  as  my  marriage  dowry  ?  "  After  twelve 
years'  work,  signs  of  fruit  appeared.  In  1755  the  Friends  pubUcly 
condemned  the  importation  of  foreign  slaves ;  in  1765  they  agreed 
to  discourage  slavery  among  themselves;  in  1781  they  set  free 
their  own  slaves  and  urged  others  to  do  Likewise.  Deputed  to  attend 
a  religious  convention  in  London,  Woolman  reached  England  after 
a  journey  of  thirty-eight  days.  He  describes  the  poverty  of  the 
labourers  in  the  Midlands,  who  received  tenpence  a  day,  though  wheat 
was  eight  shillings  a  bushel.  Woolman  died  of  small-pox,  October 
7,  1772,  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends'  burial-place,  York.  Un- 
worldly, scrupulous,  he  would  not  wear  dyed  clothing  or  use  any 
horse-drawn  vehicle.  His  Journal  is  interesting  and  full  of  simple 
eloquence.  "  Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,"  says 
Charles  Lamb. 
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August  4 
PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  a  baronet's  son,  was  born  at  Field  Place 
in  Sussex,  August  4,  1792.  At  Eton  his  peculiar  views  gave  him 
the  name  of  "  Mad  Shelley."  Expelled  from  University  College, 
Oxford,  for  recommending  atheism  as  a  necessary  aid  to  progress, 
Shelley  went  to  London  to  qualify  as  a  physician,  but  found  the 
studies  tedious.  In  1812  he  married  Harriet  Westbrook,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  and  resided  at  Keswick,  where  he 
met  Southey.  After  an  heroic  attempt  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  with  some  brilliant  essays,  he  produced  Queen  Mob,  a  poetic 
effusion  of  beauty  and  power,  but  of  dubious  taste.  His  wife  having 
left  him,  Shelley  went  abroad,  accompanied  by  INIary  Godwin,  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin  (a  socialist  writer),  of  whom 
he  had  become  enamoured,  but  returned  on  the  succession  of  his 
father.  Sir  Timothy,  to  the  family  baronetcy  in  1815.  With  an 
allowance  of  £1000  a  year,  he  resided  near  Windsor,  where  he  wrote 
Alastor  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  a  j)oetic  picture  of  his  own  restless 
soul  and  misunderstood  aspirations,  and  a  Criticism  of  Christianity. 
After  visiting  Switzerland,  where  he  met  Byron,  he  removed  to  Bath, 
where  his  wife  was  supposed  to  be  living.  She  was,  however,  found 
drowned  in  the  Serpentine  (London)  in  December  1816,  whereupon 
Shelley,  "  a  prey  to  the  reproaches  of  memory,"  married  Mary  God- 
win, already  mentioned.  In  1817  he  wrote  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  In 
1818  Shelley  finally  left  England  for  Italy.  His  last  works  were 
Prometheus  Unbound,  a  drama,  containing  fine  passages,  mingled 
with  hostility  to  social  systems ;  Cenci,  a  powerful  tragedy ;  an  Ode  to 
the  West  Wivd  ;  the  Masque  of  Anarchy  (on  the  Peterloo  massacre) ; 
the  Witch  of  Atlas  and  Sivellfoot  the  Tyrant,  a  burlesque  on  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline.  On  July  8,  1822,  Shelley  was  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  His  emaciated  body  was 
recognized  by  a  volume  of  Keats  in  his  pocket.  His  ashes,  after 
cremation,  were  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome.  In 
person  Shelley  was  tall  and  agile,  with  large,  dreamy  eyes  and  wavy, 
golden  hair.  As  a  poet  he  ranks  as  England's  greatest  lyrist.  His 
picturesque,  vivid  and  splendid  imagery,  wealth  of  metaphor  and  of 
language  are  une.xcellcd.  His  minor  lyrics  overflow  with  beauty, 
e.g.  The  Cloud,  To  a  Skylark  and  /  arise  from  Dreams  of  Thee. 
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RICHARD   HOWE 

Richard  Howe,  the  son  of  an  Irish  peer,  was  born  in  London, 
March  8,  1726.     Educated  at  Eton,  he  accompanied  Anson  in  1740 
in  his  proposed  voyage  round  the  world.     In  1742  he  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  La  Guayra.     While  in 
command  of  the  Baltimore  sloop  in  the  North  Sea,  he  was  wounded 
and  worsted  in  an  engagement  with  two  French  privateers,  sent  to 
aid  the  Jacobite  rising.     Promoted  captain  and  sent  in  1748  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  fought  the  Spaniards  ofl  Havana.     After  an  interval 
on  the  Dolphin,  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  Howe  joined  the 
expedition  to  North  America  under  Boscawen  in  1755,  and  in  an 
encounter  with  the  French  fleet  captured  the  Alcide.     Commissioned 
on  his  return  to  protect  the  Channel  Islands,  he  ineffectually  bom- 
barded St.  Malo  and  Cherbourg.     In  1758  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of   Colonel  Chiverton  Hartop  of   Welby,   Leicestershire. 
Howe    rendered  signal  service  as  captain  of  the    Mag^ianime  in 
Hawke's  victory  ofi  Quiberon.     On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Howe 
succeeded  to  the  title  as  fourth  viscount.     For  a  short  period  he  sat 
in  ParUament  for  Dartmouth,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Admiralty 
Board.     Appointed  rear-admiral  in  1770,  and  vice-admiral  in  1775, 
he  was  given  the  command  of  the  North  American  station,  with  power 
to  treat  with  the  revolted  colonists.     Vigorously  attacked  by  the 
French  at  Sandy  Hook,  he,  by  masterly  strategy,  prevented  them 
from  capturing  Newport  in  Rhode  Island.     This  exploit  caused  Howe 
to  be  blamed  by  the  anti- American  war  party  for  having  precipitated 
hostiUties.     Sent  in  1778  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  he  successfully  landed 
troops,  ammunition  and  stores,  and  offered  battle  to  the  Franco- 
Spanish  fleet.     He  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  title 
of  Viscount  Howe  of  Langar,  and  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Placed  for  the  second  time  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  Victonj  in  1782.     On  the  "  Glorious  First  of  June," 
1794,  he  defeated  the  French  ofi  Ushant,  when  with  twenty-six  sail 
he  captured  six  of  the  twenty-eight  hostile  ships.     While  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  he,  by  his  tact,  checked  the  mutiny  at  Spithead.     He 
died  August  5,  1799,  and  was  buried  at  Langar.     A  man  of  strong, 
stern  features,  with  swarthy  complexion,  strict  but  just,  "  Black 
Dick  "  strengthened  the  growing  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy. 
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August  6 
ALFRED   TENNYSON 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  fourth  of  twelve  children,  was  born  August 
6,  1809,  at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
rector.  Educated  by  his  father,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  won  in  1829  the  medal  for  a  poem  on  Timhuctoo. 
With  his  brother  Charles,  he  had  already  produced  a  volume  of  verse, 
but  in  1830  he  pubUshed  his  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical.  The  sudden 
death  of  Arthur  Hallam  in  1833,  who  was  engaged  to  his  sister  Emily, 
was  a  great  shock  to  Tennyson,  and  called  out  the  In  Memoriam, 
published  with  the  Two  Voices  in  1842.  This  series  of  elegies  shows 
the  genius  of  Tennyson  at  its  highest  watermark.  Religion  and 
philosophy  meet  in  this  outpouring  of  sadness  and  perplexity.  In 
1847  appeared  the  May  Queen  and  Locksley  Hall,  which  added  to  his 
fame.  The  year  1850  saw  his  appointment  as  Poet  Laureate,  and 
his  marriage  to  Emily  Selwood,  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor  at  Horn- 
castle.  Other  poems  followed  :  the  Princess,  Maud,  Idylls  of  (he  King 
(1858),  Enoch  Arden  (1864),  Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  Years  After  (1886). 
Tennyson  also  wrote  various  dramatic  pieces :  Queen  Mary,  Harold, 
the  Lover  s  Tale,  the  Falcon,  the  Cup,  the  Promise  of  May  and  Becket. 
Of  his  volume  Demeter  and  other  Poems,  published  in  1889,  over 
20,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  week.  "  In  his  last  work  (1892),  the  stanza 
Crossing  the  Bar  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country.  Tennyson 
died  at  Aid  worth  House,  Sussex,  October  6,  1892,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Tall,  well-proportioned,  with  flowing  locks 
and  beard,  shy  but  affable,  fond  of  his  pipe;  a  lover  of  God,  of 
nature  and  humanity,  Tennyson  holds  high  rank  as  a  lyric  poet.  His 
purity  of  heart,  simple  faith,  patriotism,  love  of  home,  and  his  belief 
in  the  power  of  goodness,  are  all  reflected  in  his  poems.  He  describes 
the  value  of  friendship,  the  pathos  of  early  death,  the  trustfulness  of 
the  frightened  child,  the  heroism  of  the  forgotten  husband,  the  chivalry 
of  the  hero-king.  He  uses  the  fairy  colours  of  romance  to  teach 
moral  truths.  Among  the  numerous  honours  conferred  on  him  were 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  Universitv  in  1855,  and  an  Honor- 
ary Fellowship  of  his  college  in  1869.  In  1884  he  was  created  first 
Baron  Tennyson  of  Aldworth  and  Freshwater  (Isle  of  Wight).  At 
the  latter  place  Tennyson  spent  half  his  life. 
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August  7 
KARL   RITTER 

Karl  Ritter,  the  founder  of  scientific  geography,  the  son  of  a 
physician,  was  born  in  Quedlinbourg,  Saxony,  August  7,  1779.  Left 
fatherless  in  childhood,  he  was  adopted  by  Salzmann,  who  educated 
him  at  his  own  college  at  Schnepfenthal.  On  the  eve  of  his  appren- 
ticeship to  an  engraver  in  copper,  Ritter  was  sent  to  Frankfort 
University  by  Berthmann  Hollwegg,  a  banker,  in  whose  family  he 
afterwards  became  tutor.  During  his  travels  with  his  pupils,  Ritter 
collected  materials  for  his  Essays  in  Physical  Geography,  pubUshed 
in  1808.  This  was  followed  by  his  Geographical  Picture  of  Europe. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geography  in  Frankfort 
University,  where  his  original  lectures  evoked  such  interest  that  he 
was  nominated  in  1821  to  a  similar  position  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  In  1822  appeared  the  first  of  the  seventeen  volumes  of  his 
General  Geography  in  its  connection  with  the  Nature  and  History  of 
Man.  In  this  year  Ritter  married  his  cousin  Lili.  On  the  advice  of 
Humboldt,  he  was  nominated  in  1840  to  the  Chair  of  Military  and 
Statistical  Geography  in  Berlin  University.  In  1854  Ritter  finished 
his  epoch-making  work.  He  died  September  28,  1859,  at  Berlin, 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  old  cemetery.  Muscular,  with  spare 
features,  simple,  affectionate,  modest,  Ritter  from  being  a  follower 
of  Rousseau  became  a  zealous  Lutheran.  A  hard  worker,  with  a 
great  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  time,  he  discountenanced  even  inno- 
cent recreations.  He  brought  to  his  researches  a  new  conception 
of  his  subject,  and  studied  geography  as  a  kind  of  physiology  and 
anatomy  of  the  earth.  He  held  that  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  vol- 
canoes and  glaciers  resembled  the  bodily  organs  in  their  discharge  of 
functions.  He  shows  how  the  natural  features  of  a  country  influence 
its  climate  and  products,  and  consequently  determine  and  condition 
the  employments,  habits,  tastes  and  tendencies,  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  its  inhabitants.  He  points  out  that  chmate  depends 
not  only  on  mere  latitude,  but  on  nearness  or  distance  of  the  ocean 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers.  "  The 
physical  features  of  a  country  are  to  be  studied  in  their  strong  reflex 
action  on  the  life  of  its  people,  affecting  their  traditions,  their  history, 
and  even  their  religion."  The  founder  of  scientific  geography,  Ritter 
treated  geography  as  a  branch  of  natural  theology.  His  labours  in 
this  science,  as  also  in  that  of  anthropology,  gained  him  European 
reputation. 
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JOSEPH   JACQUES   TISSOT 

Joseph  Jacques  Tissot  was  born  at  Nantes,  Brittany,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1836.  His  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances.  Educated 
at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Normandy,  he  displayed  artistic  skill  in  his 
fantastic  sketches  on  his  school  books.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
studied  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris,  and  painted  pictures  of 
considerable  promise.  In  1859  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  Two 
years  later  Tissot  produced  his  first  important  work,  the  Meeting  of 
Faust  and  Marguerite.  This  was  followed  by  his  pictures  An  Early 
Breakfast  and  Good-bye.  In  1870  he  fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  Impressed  by  the  tragic  events  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  Tissot 
painted  his  masterpiece,  Christ  the  Consoler.  His  frequent  communi- 
cations with  the  leaders  of  the  Commune,  with  a  view  to  saving  the 
pictures  of  the  Louvre,  led  to  his  being  charged  with  being  a  Com- 
munist. Embittered  at  such  a  baseless  accusation,  he  went  to 
London  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  for  whom 
he  painted  Captain  Fred.  Burnaby,  the  hero  of  the  ride  to  Khiva. 
He  also  made  numerous  etchings  for  Sir  Seymour  Haden  and  for 
Vanity  Fair.  In  1883  Tissot  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  painted 
pictures  and  frequented  the  salons.  The  death  of  a  friend  changed 
the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  suggested  his  plan  of  an  Illustrated 
Life  of  Christ.  To  carry  this  out,  he  visited  Palestine,  where  he  made 
sketches,  from  which  he  produced  360  water-colour  drawings.  This 
work  occupied  him  ten  years,  and  was  published  in  1895  by  Le- 
mercier  of  Paris,  who  paid  him  1,100,000  francs  (£44,000)  for  his 
sketches.  In  1897  Tissot  began  his  sketches  for  the  Old  Testament, 
of  which  he  produced  400  in  five  years.  Meanwhile  he  had  retired 
to  his  chateau  at  Bullion,  an  ancient  abbey  which  he  restored,  and 
where  he  died  August  8,  1902.  Robust  and  of  military  appearance, 
scrupulously  painstaking  and  devout,  Tissot  was  a  mystic  and  a 
seer  of  visions.  His  treatment  of  his  subjects  is  reverent,  con- 
scientious and  true  to  nature.  This  is  seen  in  his  View  of  the  Forum 
and  the  Prcetorium.  Each  of  the  many  figures  in  his  pictures  is  a 
separate  .study.  He  is  accurate  in  matters  of  detail  and  in  his 
scenery.  Thoroughly  unconventional  and  Oriental  in  his  style,  he 
introduces  pictures  of  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Christian  art. 
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JOHN   DRYDEN 

John  Dryden,  the  son  of  a  country  squire,  was  born  at  Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire,  August  9,  1631.  Educated  at  Westminster  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  secretary  to  his  cousin. 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  at  whose  desire  he  wrote  Heroic  Stanzas,  an 
elegy  on  Cromwell.  In  1660  he  abandoned  his  Puritanism  and 
celebrated  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  in  his  poem  Astrcea  Redux. 
In  1662  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire.  In  this  year  Dryden  produced  his  first  play,  the  Wild 
Gallant.  The  Rival  Ladies,  the  Indian  Emperor,  the  Conquest  of 
Grenada,  with  others  followed  later.  During  the  Plague  he  stayed 
at  Charlton,  Wilts,  with  his  father-in-law,  where  he  composed  his 
narrative  poem  Annus  Mirabilis,  commemorating  the  Great  Fire  and 
the  Dutch  War.  Dryden  also  wrote  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy, 
a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  In  1670  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Daven- 
ant  as  Poet  Laureate  and  Historiographer  at  a  salary  of  £200  a  year. 
He  continued,  however,  his  dramatic  work,  producing  fourteen  plays 
in  ten  years.  These  included  the  Stale  of  Innocence  (a  parody  of 
Paradise  Lost),  Aurengzebe,  Don  Sebastian  and  All  for  Love.  Pepys 
comments  unfavourably  on  these  plays,  and  mentions  Nell  Gwyn  as 
acting  in  them.  An  Essay  on  Satire,  erroneously  attributed  by 
Eochester  to  Dryden,  caused  the  poet  to  be  waylaid  by  some  ruffians 
in  the  pay  of  that  earl.  In  1681  Dryden  produced  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  a  satirical  exposure  of  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury  with 
Monmouth  on  the  succession  of  James,  Duke  of  York.  MacFlecknoe, 
a  satire  hurled  at  the  poet  Shadwell,  was  followed  in  1682  by  Religio 
Laid,  a  defence  of  the  Anglican  position,  one  of  the  finest  contro- 
versial poems  in  any  language.  In  1684  Dryden  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Customs.  On  the  accession  of  James  II  he  embraced  the 
Eoman  Catholic  faith,  and  wrote  in  its  defence  a  poetical  allegory, 
the  Ilitid  and  the  Panther.  Deprived  of  his  laureateship  and  other 
offices  by  WiUiam  III,  Dryden  sank  into  a  bookseller's  hack.  His 
last  works  were  a  translation  of  Virgil,  Alexander's  Feast,  a  lyric,  and 
Fables.  He  died  May  1,  1700,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Short,  florid  and  plain-featured,  "  Old  John  "  (profanely 
called  the  "  Poet  Squab  ")  reheved  his  literary  toil  by  happy  even- 
ings in  Wills'  Coffee-house,  where,  smoking  his  pipe  and  taking  snuff, 
he  sat  and  discoursed  on  literature  and  politics  amid  admiring 
friends. 
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ROBERT  HERRICK 

Robert  Herrick,  the  seventh  child  of  a  goldsmith,  was  born  in 
Cheapside,  London,  August  10,  159L  Left  fatherless,  he  was  sent 
by  his  uncle,  Sir  Wilham  Herrick,  also  a  goldsmith,  to  Westminster 
School.  After  an  apprenticeship  in  his  uncle's  business,  he  entered 
S.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1610  he  witnessed  the  first  per- 
formance of  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  and  was  adopted  by  that 
dramatist  as  his  "  poetical  son."  Ordained  in  1627,  Herrick  became 
Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  a  lonely  parish,  where  he  wrote 
verses,  and  was  popular  with  the  gentry  on  account  of  his  '"  florid 
and  witty  discourses."  His  household  was  managed  by  Prudence 
Baldwin  ("  Prue  ").  Fond  of  animals,  he  had  a  favourite  pig, 
which  he  taught  to  drink  out  of  a  tankard.  Impulsive  and 
irascible,  he,  on  one  occasion,  threw  his  sermon  at  his  inattentive 
congregation.  He  describes  his  parishioners  as  "  a  people  currish; 
chiirlish  as  the  seas,  and  rude  almost  as  rudest  savages."  In  1635-9 
he  composed  lyrics  on  Ki))g  Oheron''s  Feast,  and  contributed  to  the 
Laclirym(E  Musarum  and  to  the  Wit's  Recreation.  Ejected  from  his 
benefice  in  1647  by  the  Puritans  as  a  "  malignant,"  Herrick  went  to 
London,  not  sorry  that  his  "  banishment  "  was  over,  settled  in 
S.  Anne's  parish,  Westminster,  lived  on  the  charity  of  his  friends, 
assumed  lay  attire,  entertained  the  company  at  the  taverns,  and 
produced  Hesperides,  a  collection  of  poems.  In  1662  he  was  restored 
to  his  living.  He  died,  unmarried,  October  13,  1674,  and  was  buried 
at  Dean  Prior.  Among  pastoral  lyrists,  Herrick  has  a  foremost 
place.  In  genius,  fancy  and  in  melody  of  metre,  he  is  natural,  ori- 
ginal and  versatile,  though  with  an  •  occasional  strange  mixture  of 
sensual  coarseness  with  his  fragrant  thoughts.  He  describes  with 
fascinating  simplicity  the  picturesqueness  of  English  life,  his  vicarage, 
the  wakes,  the  wassails,  the  Christmas  mummers,  the  morris-dances, 
and  the  Twelfth-tide,  May-day  and  harvest  festivities.  He  warbles 
of  pretty  women,  of  innocent  children,  of  birds,  fruit  and  flowers. 
His  Cherry  Ripe,  Gather  the  Rose-buds  and  He  that  Loves  a  Rosy  Cheek 
are  good  specimens  of  his  airy  elegance.  His  poems,  1300  in  number, 
are  like  little  gems,  bright  and  sparkling  with  light  and  colour.  Of 
his  sacred  poems,  Noble  Numbers  or  Pious  Pieces  on  the  Birth  of 
Christ  and  the  Thanksgiving,  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell," 
are  full  of  devout,  tender  feeling.  Herrick  has  been  called  the 
"  English  Horace." 
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August  11 
WILLIAM   WAYNFLETE 

William  Patyn,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  born  in 
1395  at  Waynflete,  Lincolnshire.  Educated  at  Wykeham's  College 
at  Winchester,  and  at  Oxford,  he  became  Fellow  of  New  College, 
where  he  displayed  capacity  for  business.  In  1421  he  was  ordained 
at  Spalding  by  Bishop  Flemyng  of  Lincoln.  Appointed  Head 
Master  of  Winchester  in  1429,  William  of  Waynflete  subsequently 
received  from  Cardinal  Beaufort  the  Mastership  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen 
Hospital,  Winchester,  worth  £115  a  year.  In  1441  he  was  nominated 
the  first  Head  Master  of  Eton  by  its  founder,  Henry  VI,  and  was  after- 
wards installed  as  its  provost.  On  Beaufort's  death  he  was  elected 
by  the  prior  and  convent  of  S.  Swithun's  Priory  as  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Winchester,  and  was  consecrated  at  Eton,  when  the  College 
of  Winchester  presented  him  with  a  horse.  Enthroned  in  his  cathe- 
dral in  1447,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  VI,  Waynflete  held  his  first 
ordination  at  Eton,  by  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose 
diocese  Eton  was.  In  1448  he  obtained  a  royal  grant  to  found 
S.  Mary  Magdalen  Hall  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of  divinity  and 
philosophy,  to  consist  of  a  president  and  fifty  poor  scholars.  After 
the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  Waynflete  summoned  that  leader  to 
S.  Margaret's  Church,  Southwark,  heard  his  grievances  and  promised 
him  pardon.  His  episcopate  was  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Yorkists,  who  incited  the  Wintonians  to  a  riotous  refusal  to  pay  him 
their  customary  dues  at  S.  Giles'  fair.  In  1453  he  baptized  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Appointed  Lord  Chancellor  by  Henry  VI,  he  was 
granted  letters  patent  to  convert  Magdalen  Hall  into  a  college,  and 
to  endow  it  with  the  revenues  of  Selborne  Priory,  which  he  sup- 
pressed. During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Waynflete  lost  his  chancellor- 
ship, and  would  have  been  deprived  of  his  see  also  by  the  Yorkists 
but  for  Edward  IV,  who  esteemed  him  although  he  was  a  Lancastrian. 
In  1470  Waynflete  procured  the  release  of  Henry,  and  also  purchased 
a  pardon  for  himself  from  the  king.  In  1472  he  completed  Eton 
College.  In  1481  he  founded  a  free  school  at  Waynflete,  and  Mag- 
dalen College  School  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  South  Waltham, 
August  11,  1486,  and  was  buried  in  the  chantry  which  he  had  built 
in  his  cathedral.  Of  dignified  bearing,  with  long,  white  hair,  an 
energetic  bishop,  a  reformer  of  abuses,  a  level-headed  statesman, 
Waynflete  is  worthily  honoured  as  a  patron  of  learning. 
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WILLIAM   BLAKE 

W1LLLA.M  Blake,  the  son  of  a  hosier,  was  born  in  London,  Novem^ 
ber  28,  1757.  His  love  of  poetry  inspired  him  to  write,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  an  Address  to  the  Muses.  Apprenticed  to  an  engraver, 
because  his  parents  could  not  afford  an  artist's  fees,  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  making  drawings  of  Gothic  architecture.  Having  served 
his  apprenticeship,  he  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  under  Flaxman 
and  FuseU,  and  in  1780  exhibited  a  water-colour  at  the  Academy.  In 
1783  he  married  Katherine  Boucher,  the  daughter  of  a  market- 
gardener,  whose  artistic  tastes  helped  him  in  his  business  in  Leicester 
Fields  as  a  print-seller  and  designer.  In  this  year,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Mathew,  Blake  published  his  Poetical  Sketches.  In  1785 
appeared  his  Songs  of  Innocence,  which  he  illustrated  with  original 
engravings  which  were  much  admired.  In  1789  he  produced  his 
Songs  of  Thel,  and  in  1794  Songs  of  Experience,  illustrated  by  original 
designs.  Encourged  by  success,  Blake  designed  illustrations  for 
the  Gates  of  Paradise  and  for  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  After  an 
interval  at  Felpham,  Sussex,  where  he  engraved  the  Life  of  Cowper, 
he  returned  to  London,  and  produced  a  succession  of  works  which 
included  illustrations  for  Blair's  Grave,  the  Old  Man  at  Death's  Door^ 
the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Jerusalem,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  Last 
Day  and  Dante's  Dirina  Commedia.  Blake  died  at  his  residence  in 
Fountain  Court,  Strand,  August  12,  1827,  and  was  buried  at  Bunhill 
Fields.  Small,  pale-faced,  irritable  and  careworn,  this  poet,  painter 
and  mystic,  who  said  that  he  had  seen  Isaiah,  Homer  and  Dante,  and 
was  told  in  visions  what  to  draw  and  how  to  colour,  is  perhaps 
England's  most  imaginative  artist.  A  painstaking  worker,  he  was 
content  to  accept  small  sums  for  his  panels  and  drawings.  Dis- 
tinctly original,  he  invented  his  own  methods  of  printing  and  engrav- 
ing, and  designed  and  coloured  like  the  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
His  powerful  imagination,  his  sense  of  proportion,  his  skill  in  tlie  use 
of  his  materials  are  seen  to  perfection  in  his  pictures,  the  Creation 
of  Adam,  the  Temptation  of  Eve,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Stoning  of 
Achan,  the  River  of  Life,  Queen  Katherine' s  Vision,  the  Spiritual 
Form  of  Pitt  Guiding  Behonolh  and  the  Spiritual  Form  of  Nelson 
Guiding  Leviathan.  Hia  Illustrations  fur  the  Book  uf  Job  was  sold  in 
1903  for  £6000. 
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JOHN   EVERETT   MILLAIS 

John  Everett  Millais,  the  son  of  an  artist,  was  born  at  South- 
ampton, June  8,  1829.  While  quite  a  child  he  showed  his  talent 
in  drawing,  and  made  rapid  progress  under  his  father's  direction. 
After  several  years  at  Diuan,  where  he  astonished  the  French  officers 
by  his  sketches  of  them,  he  studied  at  Sass's  School,  and  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  School  in  1840.  While  the  family  lived  in  Gower 
Street  he  painted  small  pictures,  which  he  sold  to  help  the  household 
resources.  In  1846  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy, 
Pizarro  seizing  (he  Inca  of  Peru.  This  was  followed  by  Elgiva  seized 
by  Dunstan's  Emissaries.  Dissatisfied  with  the  conventional 
teaching  of  the  Academy,  he  founded  with  Holman  Hunt  and  Gabriel 
Rossetti  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  which  received  Ruskin's 
blessing.  Its  principle  was  "  to  present  on  canvas  what  they  saw  in 
Nature."  Keat's  Isabella  was  his  next  subject,  and  subsequently 
the  Home  at  Nazareth,  the  Woodman's  Daughter,  the  Huguenot, 
Ophelia  and  the  Proscribed  Royalist.  In  1853  Millais  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1855  he  married  Mrs.  Ruskin 
(Euphemia  Chalmers  Gray),  who  had  obtained  a  decree  of  nullity 
of  her  marriage.  She  had  sat  for  his  picture,  the  Order  of  Release 
(sold  subsequently  for  £5250).  In  this  year  he  removed  to  Bowers- 
well,  Perth,  where  he  painted  Autumn  Leaves,  the  Eve  of  S.  Agnes 
and  Chill  October,  which  some  consider  his  three  finest  pictures. 
From  1860  he  was  employed  in  illustrating  Framley  Parsonage, 
Good  Words,  Tennyson's  Idijlls  and  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
Elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  1863,  he  subsequently  produced, 
among  other  pictures,  My  First  Sermon,  Charlie's  my  Darling,  the 
Romans  leaving  Britain,  Jephthah,  the  Boyhood  of  Raleigh,  the 
North-West  Passage,  the  Princes  in  the  Toiver,  Cherry  Ripe,  Bubbles 
and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  He  also  published  an  illustrated  book  of 
Christ's  Parables.  In  1885  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  University.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  August  13,  in  this 
year,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Of  fine  presence, 
sociable,  fond  of  hunting,  shooting  and  fishing,  Millais  possessed  the 
genius  of  inventive  power,  with  refined  sentiment  and  exquisite  exe- 
cution. Ruskin  considered  his  Faieo/i?esi  equal  to  Turner.  Millais' 
last  paintings  were  S.  Stephen,  a  Disciple,  Speak  !  and  the  Forerunner. 
He  painted  the  portraits  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
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L.^TITIA   ELIZABETH   LANDON 

L^TiTiA  Elizabeth  Laxdox,  daughter  of  a  partner  in  Adair's 
Army  Agency,  was  born  at  Chelsea,  August  14,  1802.  Educated  at 
Chelsea,  where  Miss  Mitford  was  a  schoolfellow,  she  progressed 
rapidly  in  every  subject  save  music.  On  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  Old  Brompton,  she  became  intimate  with  William  Jerdan,  editor 
of  the  Literary  Gazette,  to  which  in  1817  she  contributed  Rome  and 
other  poems.  Her  abilities  led  him  to  make  her  co-editor  and  re- 
viewer for  the  Gazette.  Her  Fate  of  Adelaide,  written  when  she  was 
nineteen,  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  promising  poet.  In  1824 
appeared  the  Improvisatrice,  over  her  initials  L.  E.  L.  Refused  by 
five  publishers,  this  volume  of  clever  verse  ran  through  six  editions 
in  a  year.  Her  next  production.  Troubadour,  brought  her  £600. 
The  Golden  Violet  and  the  Venetian  Bracelet  were  less  popular. 
Meanwhile  she  earned  £50  a  month  by  her  felicitous  lines  to  album 
and  birthday  books,  and  was  known  as  the  "  keepsake  poet."  To 
her  friends  she  confided  that  the  unlimited  demands  of  the  family 
kept  her  poor,  although  she  in  one  year  earned  £2000.  Her  engage- 
ment in  1837  to  John  Forster  was  broken  off,  owing  to  the  gossip  of 
slanderous  tongues,  founded  on  some  playful  but  indiscreet  letters 
written  by  her  to  Dr.  Maginn,  a  married  man.  In  1838  she  married 
George  Maclean,  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  was  given  away 
by  Bulwer  Lytton.  Owing  to  incompatibihty  of  temperament,  the 
marriage  turned  out  unhappily.  Indifferent  to  her  literary  genius, 
Maclean,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Cape  Coast,  neglected  her,  and 
expected  her  (as  she  said)  "  to  do  the  work  of  a  servant."  Early  on 
October  15,  1838,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  room,  having  "  incau- 
tiously taken  a  dose  of  prussic  acid."  She  was  buried  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Castle.  Small  and  graceful  of  stature,  with  dark,  beau- 
tiful eyebrows,  a  good  horsewoman,  talkative,  restless,  erratic  and 
ambitious  of  literary  fame.  Miss  Landon  was  more  successful  with 
her  pen  than  in  her  life.  Her  poems,  romantic  and  descriptive, 
charmed  the  public,  but  were  too  hastily  produced  to  stand  the  test 
of  time.  Her  works  include  Zenana,  Trails  and  Trials  of  Early  Life 
(autobiographical),  Francesca  Carrara,  Romance  and  Reality,  the 
Vow  of  the  Peacock  and  Ethel  Churchill.  L.  E.  L.  was  called  the 
"  Female  Byron."  Her  Amelioration  and  the  Future,  the  Pilgri)n 
and  English  Churches  are  often  given  among  specimens  of  nineteenth- 
century  poetry. 
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S.   THOMAS   A   KEMPIS 

Thomas  Hammerken  was  born  at  Kempen,  near  Dlisseldorf,  in 
1380.  His  father  was  a  devout  peasant,  his  mother,  "  a  virtuous 
and  industrious  woman,"  kept  a  dame's  school.  A  shy,  thought- 
ful boy,  who  dreamt  dreams  and  saw  visions,  he  was  educated 
at  Deventer,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  the  Augustinian 
Convent  of  S.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle.  In  1407  he  took  the  vows, 
and  in  1413  was  ordained  priest.  Elected  Sub-Prior  in  1425  and 
Superior  in  1433,  Thomas  of  Kempen  lived  a  quiet  life  of  retire- 
ment and  devotion,  at  a  period  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  unrest, 
when  two  rival  Popes,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Avignon, 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  As  the  Convent  of  S.  Agnes  was 
poor,  the  monks  supported  themselves  by  agriculture  and  by  copying 
manuscripts,  in  which  Thomas  excelled  for  neat  penmanship.  He 
records  that  he  transcribed  the  Bible,  various  missals  and  numerous 
religious  books.  In  addition  to  this  work,  he  wrote  the  Chronicle  of 
his  patron,  Gerhard  Groot,  a  keen  Dominican  educationalist,  and  the 
Life  of  Lady  S.  Louise.  He  also  produced  the  Monk's  Alphabet, 
Tracts  on  the  Monastic  Life,  the  Monk's  Discipline,  the  Life  of  the 
Good  Monk,  the  Epitaph  of  a  Good  Monk,  treatises  on  Christian 
virtues,  such  as  Poverty,  Chastity,  Silence,  manuals  for  children, 
sermons  and  hymns,  including,  some  say,  the  Pange  Lingua  (Sing, 
my  tongue).  Of  his  numerous  spiritual  letters  of  counsel  and 
advice,  the  best  known  is  the  treatise  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
which,  next  to  the  Bible,  has  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  book 
in  the  world.  "  In  its  pages,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "  is  gathered  and 
concentrated  all  that  is  elevating,  passionate  and  profoundly  pious 
in  all  the  older  mystics."  Its  teaching,  simple  and  practical,  is  of 
an  ascetic,  subjective  character.  Thomas  a  Kempis  died  July  25, 
1471,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  convent.  Short,  fresh- 
coloured,  humble,  cheerful,  fond  of  puns,  as  when  he  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred Psalmi  to  Salmones  (a  writer),  he  was  unbusinesslike  in  worldly 
affairs.  For  some  time  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation  v/as  ascribed 
to  Jean  Gersen  (1363-1429),  author  of  the  Consolation  of  Theology,  or 
to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (afterwards  Pope  Innocent  III),  but  these 
suppositions  are  now  abandoned.  The  earliest  English  translation 
was  made  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  printed  in  1503. 
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CAROLINE   OLIPHANT 

Caroline  Oliphaxt,  ballad  writer,  was  born  at  Gask,  Perth, 
August  16,  1766.  Her  father,  a  Jacobite  laird,  who  had  named  her 
after  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  carefully  educated  her  in  the  principles 
of  the  Nonjurors.  Renowned  for  her  beauty,  she  was  called 
"  Pretty  Miss  Car  ''  and  the  "  Flower  of  Strathearn."  An  ardent 
admirer  of  Burns'  poems  and  of  Thomson's  Songs  of  Scotland,  she 
wrote  a  new  version  of  the  Pleuchman  (Ploughman)  to  be  sung  at  the 
gathering  of  her  father's  tenants.  Its  popularity  was  instantaneous, 
whereupon  Miss  Oliphant  composed  more  songs,  and  was  hailed  as 
"  Scotland's  songstress."  The  death  of  the  child  of  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Colquhoun,  inspired  her  touching  poem,  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 
In  1806  she  married  Major  W.  M.  Nairne  and  settled  at  Edinburgh, 
where  she  frequently  met  Scott.  Impressed  by  the  influence  of 
national  airs  on  the  people,  she  wrote  a  collection  of  songs  suitable  to 
these  melodies,  which  she  published  under  the  pseudonym  "  Mrs. 
Bogan  of  Bogan."  The  success  of  this  volume  brought  out  a  collec- 
tion of  Jacobite  songs  from  her  fertile  pen.  During  the  visit  of 
George  IV  to  Scotland  in  1822,  he  caused  the  reversal  of  attainder  on 
the  family  to  be  effected,  with  the  result  that  Major  Nairne  became 
Baron  Nairne.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1830,  Lady  Nairne 
removed  to  Clifton  near  Bristol.  Her  Farewell  to  Edinburgh  is  a 
marvel  of  pathos.  In  1837  her  only  son,  William  ?tlurray,  died  at 
Brussels,  while  travelling  abroad  for  his  health.  Lady  Nairne  there- 
upon returned  to  Gask,  and  lived  with  her  nephew,  and  interested 
herself  in  the  social  schemes  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  philanthropic 
works.  She  died  October  26.  181.5,  and  was  buried  at  Gask.  Her 
songs,  eighty-seven  in  number,  fall  into  three  classes  :  (1)  those 
which  describe  the  life  and  manners  of  the  old  Scotti-sh  gentry,  e.  g. — 
the  Laird  a'  Coclcpen,  the  Axdd  House  and  John  Todd.  (2)  Jacobite 
songs — Charlie  is  my  Darling,  Whall  he  King  but  Charlie?,  He's  owre 
the  Hills,  Bonnie  Charlie  s  noo  awa,  Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ?  and 
the  Hundred  Pipers.  (3)  General  songs— such  as  Caller  Herrin, 
Good  Nicht  and  Joy  be  wi'  ye  a\  and  Would  you  he  young  again?  (written 
in  1842).  Full  of  shrewd  insight  and  quaint  humour,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  old  words  and  common  sayings,  she  occasionally  vies 
with  Burns  in  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
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JOHN   GOWER 

John  Gower,  supposed  to  have  been  a  scion  of  the  gentle  Gowers 
of  Stittenham,   Yorkshire,   was  probably  born  in  Kent  in   1325. 
Educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  he 
travelled  in  France,  settled  down  on  his  estate,  and  became  known 
at  Court.     His  identification  with  Judge  Gower  does  not  seem  likely. 
In  1350-2  he  composed  sixty  French  love  sonnets,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.     In  1379  he  produced  his  first  poem 
Specidum  Meditantis,  now  lost.     Written  in  French,  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes,  it  was  the  last  important  contribution  to  French 
literature  in  England.    Several  years  later  he  began  his  Vox  Clamantis 
in  Latin  hexameters  and  pentameters.     Completed  in  seven  books 
in  1396,  with  dedication  to  Archbishop  Arundel  of  Canterbury,  it 
describes  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  hardships  of  the  poor 
and  the  decay  of  religion.     Rebuking  both  clergy  and  Lollards,  the 
poet  appeals  to  the  different  professions  to  fulfil  their  duties.     To 
this  work  he  afterwards  a])pended  his  Tripartite  Chronicle.     En- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Cliaucer  to  compose  a  work  in  his  native 
tongue,  Gower  wrote  the  Coufessio  Amantis  in  English.     Undertaken 
at  the  request  of  Richard  II,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  to  whom 
the  poet  says,  "  Belongeth  my  legeaunce,  with  all  min  hartes  obeis- 
aunce,"  it  consists  of   eight  books,  with  30,000  octosyllabic  lines. 
Its  subject  is  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  the  value  of  true  philosophy. 
These  are  illustrated  in  112  stories,  told  by  two  characters.  Love  and 
Genius,  which  throw  considerable  light  on  life  at  that  period.     In 
1397  Gower  married  Agnes  Groundolf,  to  whom  he  left  £100  and 
property  in  Kent  and  Nottinghamshire.      Afflicted  with   blindness 
during  his  latter  years,  he  died  August  17,  1408,  and  was  buried  in 
S.   Saviour's,   Southwark.     Of  dignified  bearing,  with  long,   curly 
hair,   generous  to  lepers  and  to  the  poor,  a  zealous  churchman, 
"  moral  Gower,"  as  Chaucer  calls  him,  urged  reforms  without  dis- 
turbing the  old  order  of  things.     Disappointed  in  Richard  II,  and 
far  from  grieved  at  his  imprisonment  at  Pontefract,  he  supported 
Henry  IV,  to  whom,  in  1402,  he  effusively  dedicated  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Confessio  Amantis,  without  a  single  reference  to  Richard 
or  even  to  Chaucer,  whom  in  the  first  edition  he  calls  the  "  disciple 
and  poet  "  of  Venus.     As  a  poet,  Gower  is  tedious,  prolix  and  devoid 
of  humour  and  sentiment. 
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ANDREW  MARVELL 

Andrew  Marvell  was  born  March  31,  1621,  at  Winestead,  York- 
shire, of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector.  Educated  at  Hull 
Grammar  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  travelled 
abroad  for  some  years,  and  supported  the  Royalist  cause  on  his 
return.  In  1650  he  became  resident  tutor  to  Lord  Fairfax's  daughter 
at  Nun  Appleton,  where  he  wrote  poems,  dedicated  to  his  patron. 
Recommended  by  Milton  as  an  "  ardent  republican,"  Marvell  was 
offered  the  tutorship  of  Cromwell's  ward,  William  Dutton,  at  Eton, 
where  he  composed  political  poems  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  in  recog- 
nition of  which  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Milton  at  a  salary 
of  £200  a  year.  In  1657  he  produced  a  felicitous  poem  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Falconberg  to  Mary  Cromwell,  and  another  on  Blake's 
victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santa  Cruz.  His  poem  on  Cromwell 
in  1658  is  an  affectionate  utterance  of  literary  grace.  In  1659  he  was 
elected  member  for  Hull,  a  position  he  retained  till  his  death,  and 
received  six  and  eightpence  a  day,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  that  town.  As  some  of  his  poems  had  been  published  anonymously 
and  others  had  been  circulated  only  in  republican  circles,  Marvell's 
changed  political  views  were  not  known  to  Charles  II,  who  deputed 
him  in  1663  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  various  Courts 
of  Europe.  In  1677  Marvell  published  his  Growth  of  Papacy  and 
Arbitrary  Government,  a  work  of  such  pungency  that  the  Govern- 
ment offered  a  reward  of  £100  to  discover  the  writer.  Marvell  was 
suspected,  but  no  conclusive  evidence  was  brought  against  him.  He 
died  August  18,  1678,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  London.  His  will  was  proved  by  his  widow,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Short,  thick-set,  ruddy,  high-principled,  outspoken, 
Marvell  adopted  a  firm  attitude  towards  the  veiled  bribes  and  threats 
of  Charles  II,  and  by  his  vigorous  satire  raised  the  morals  of  his  time. 
His  Lamentation  of  a  Nymph,  his  Song  of  the  Emigrants  to  Bermuda 
and  Thoughts  in  a  Garden  are  his  best  j)oems.  The  only  copy  of 
English  verses  prefi.xed  to  Paradise  Lost  came  from  his  pen.  His 
Rehearsal  Transposed,  a  satire  on  Bishop  Parker  of  Oxford,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  sarcastic  powers.  "  From  the  king  down  to  the 
tradesman,"  says  Burnet,  "  his  books  were  read  with  great  pleasure, 
and  both  the  laughers  aii'l  the  friends  of  freedom  were  on  his  side." 
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JAMES   NASMYTH 

James  Nasmyth,  the  son  of  the  father  of  Scottish  landscape  art,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  August  19,  1808.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  High 
School  and  by  his  father,  he  showed  a  taste  for  drawing  and  for  me- 
chanics. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  a  small  steam-engine,  and  at 
nineteen  constructed  for  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  a  steam-carriage 
capable  of  holding  six  persons,  which  covered  nine  miles  an  hour. 
Attracted  by  the  engineering  fame  of  Henry  Maudslay  of  Lambeth, 
Nasmyth  obtained  work  in  his  factory,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  "  dear 
old  master,"  joined  the  firm  of  Joshua  Field  of  London.  In  1832 
he  started  a  workshop  at  Edinburgh  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  and 
models.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Manchester,  and  with  his 
savings  (£63)  set  up  a  similar  business,  which  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  took  a  lease  of  six  acres  of  land  at  Patricroft.  Here  he  established 
the  Bridgwater  foundry,  and  with  Holbrook  Gaskell  as  his  partner, 
executed  work  for  all  parts  of  England.  In  1839  he  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  huge  paddle-wheel  for  the  Great  Britain  steamship.  To 
execute  this  order,  an  enormous  hammer  was  required,  which  he, 
however,  soon  planned  and  sketched  in  his  "  scheme-book."  In  an 
unguarded  moment  he  showed  this  drawing  to. Mr.  Schneider  of  the 
Creuzot  ironworks,  who  utilized  the  idea  by  the  construction  of  a 
large  hammer  for  his  own  foundry,  and  obtained  a  patent  in  France 
for  his  invention.  In  1840  Nasmyth  married  Miss  Hartop,  the 
daughter  of  a  Barnsley  ironmaster.  During  a  visit  to  Creuzot  he 
was  shown  Schneider's  hammer  at  work.  On  his  return  he  made  his 
own  great  steam-hammer,  or  pile-driver,  at  Patricroft.  He  also 
constructed  a  machine  capable  of  drilling  a  hole  through  a  block  of 
iron  five  inches  thick.  In  1856  he  retired  from  business,  bought  a 
house  at  Penshurst  in  Kent,  which  he  called  "  Hammerfield,"  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  astronomy.  So  far  back  as  1827  he  had  made 
a  six-inch  reflecting  telescope,  and  in  1851  had  received  a  medal  from 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  his  essay  on  the  moon.  In  1860 
he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  sun's  surface.  In 
1874  he  pubUshed,  with  James  Carpenter,  The  Moon  considered  as  a 
World,  a  Planet  and  a  Satellite.  He  died  ]\Iay  7,  1890,  and  was 
buried  at  Penshurst. 
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HENRY   PARRY  LIDDON 

Henry  Parry  Liddon,  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
North  Stoneham,  Hampshire,  August  20,  1829.  From  Lyme  Regis 
School  and  King's  College  School,  London,  he  proceeded  in  1846  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  In  1852  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  an  audience 
with  Pope  Pius  IX,  who  hoped  for  his  "  conversion."  Ordained  in 
that  year  to  the  curacy  of  Wantage,  he  became  in  1854  the  first 
Vice-Principal  of  Cuddesdon  Theological  College.  In  1859  he 
accepted  the  Vice-Principalship  of  S.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
was  marked  as  an  eloquent,  thoughtful  preacher.  He  records  that 
in  1860  he  preached  in  forty-two  churches.  Compelled  by  ill-health 
to  resign  this  office,  Liddon,  after  declining  the  incumbency  of 
S.  Alban's,  Holborn,  and  the  Wardenship  of  Eadley  College,  was 
appointed  in  1863  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salis- 
bury and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  In  1866  he  delivered  his  famous 
Bampton  lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to  crowded  congrega- 
tions at  S.  Mary's,  Oxford.  His  lectures  at  S.  James',  Piccadilly, 
in  1870,  on  Soyne  Elements  of  Religion,  greatly  impressed  fashionable 
London.  In  tliis  year  he  became  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  where  for 
twenty  years  his  sermons  were  a  recognized  feature  of  the  religious 
Hfe  of  the  metropolis.  Meanwhilehe  had  been  elected  Senior  Student 
at  Christ  Church  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  had  received  the  degrees  of  D.D.,  and  D.C.L.,  but  had  declined 
the  Wardenship  of  Keble  College.  He  took  keen  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Pusey  Memorial  in  1883,  which  he  hoped,  though 
not  opposed  to  the  Library  scheme,  would  take  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
church  in  Lon<lon.  In  1886  he  declined  the  Deanery  of  Worcester,  and 
also  the  see  of  Edinburgh.  Four  years  later  he  declined  the  bishopric 
of  S.  Albans.  He  died  at  Weston-super-Mare,  September  9,  1890, 
and  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Of  medium  height,  with 
finely  chiselled  face  and  beautiful  expression,  sensitive,  indepen- 
dent, cheerful,  excellent  company,  Liddon  ranks  among  the  greatest 
divines  of  his  century.  His  lectures  were  models  of  analytical 
arrangement.  An  inflexible  controversialist,  he  stoutly  resisted 
any  modification  of  the  Anglican  formularies  and  the  application 
of  the  Higlicr  Criticism  to  the  Bible.  His  hobby  was  coins,  pictures 
and  cats;  his  recreation,  walking  and  swimming,  and  his  pet  aversion 
the  Poor  Law.  His  jjublished  works  consisted  of  Sermons  and  the 
first  part  of  the  Life  vj  Dr.  I'useij. 
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LADY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepont,  daughter  of  Evelyn,  fifth  Earl  (after- 
wards Duke)  of  Kingston,  was  born  in  London,  April  28,  1689.  A 
precocious  child,  she  was  at  the  age  of  eight  made  a  member  of  the 
Kit-cat  Club  by  her  father.  Her  studies  were  directed  by  Bishop 
Gilbert  Burnet.  At  sixteen  she  became  intimate  with  Mary  Astell, 
the  champion  of  woman's  rights  of  that  day.  In  1712  she  eloped 
with  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a  man 
of  gloomy  temperament,  with  whom  she  lived,  not  too  happily,  at 
WharnclifEe,  in  Yorkshire.  His  election  to  Parliament  for  West- 
minster, and  afterwards  for  Huntingdon  as  a  Whig,  caused  their 
frequent  attendance  at  Court,  where  the  sprightly  disposition  and 
clever  wit  of  Lady  Montagu  made  her  society  acceptable,  and  gained 
her  the  friendship  of  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Caroline.  On 
the  appointment  of  her  husband  as  Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Lady 
Montagu  accompanied  him  in  1716  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
resided  two  years.  Here  she  began  those  Letters  which  have  given 
her  a  place  in  English  literature.  Having  observed  how  the  Turkish 
poor  inoculated  their  children  for  the  small-pox,  with  satisfactory 
results,  she  inoculated  her  own  child,  and  on  her  return  introduced 
this  treatment  into  England.  Admired  and  flattered  by  Pope,  near 
whom  she  made  her  home  at  Twickenham,  Lady  Montagu  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  became  the  object  of  his  vindictive  satire, 
to  which  she  effectively  replied  in  her  Pop  upon  Pope  and  other 
cynical  missives.  She  also  had  some  sharp  passages  with  Swift.  In 
1739  she  left  England  for  Italy,  and  lived  first  at  Florence,  where  she 
met  Horace  Walpole,  and  afterwards  at  Lovero  near  Venice.  She 
did  not  meet  her  husband  again.  On  his  death  in  1761,  she  returned 
to  London,  where  she  died  August  21,  1762.  Graceful  and  beautiful 
(though  pock-marked)  and  with  great  conversational  powers.  Lady 
Montagu  was  a  leader  of  society  in  London.  Horace  Walpole  re- 
marks, however,  that  her  attractions  were  spoilt  by  her  "  slovenly 
dress,  avarice  and  impudence."  Her  graphic  Letters,  descriptive  of 
travel  and  of  foreign  customs,  though  sometimes  of  doubtful  taste, 
are  cultured  and  entertaining.  They  express  the  sentiments,  com- 
ments, political  opinions  and  playful  judgments  of  a  high-born  and 
high-bred  lady  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  was  a  thorough  woman 
of  the  world.  They  were  published  shortly  after  her  death.  Lady 
Montagu  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar. 
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WARREN  HASTINGS 

Warren  Hastings,  the  son  of  an  impoverished  squire,  was  born 
at  Churchill,  Oxfordshire,  December  6,  1732.     Educated  at  West- 
minster, he  was  sent  in  1750  to  Calcutta  as  a  "  writer  "  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.     The  abiUty  he  showed  when  on  the 
Council  led  to  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Calcutta,  a  difficult 
position  owing  to  the  strained  relations  between  the  nabobs  and 
the  English  officials.      In  1754  he  married  the  widow  of  Captain 
Buchanan.      In  1768  Hastings  returned  to  England  a  wealthy  man, 
but  his  generosity  to  his  poor  relations  and  his  losses  in  investments, 
compelled  his  return  to  India  to  acquire  a  fresh  fortune.     Owing  to 
complaints  in  Parliament  against  the  Company,  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  was  created,  to  which  Hastings  was  appointed  in  1772.     A 
council  of  four  was  also  nominated,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
friction.     By  bold  intrigues  with  the  native  rulers,  accompanied  by 
hicrh-handed  measures,  e.  g.  the  execution  of  his  enemy  Nuncomar  for 
forgery,  Hastings  strengthened  the  British  rule  in  India.     He  re-took 
Chandernagore  and  Pondicherry  from  the  French,  wrested  Madras 
from  Hyder  Ali,  organized  the  opium  trade,  and  extended  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Company.     These  services  were,  however,  so  stained 
with  cruelty,  that  his  recall  was.  demanded.     Hastings,  who,  mean- 
while, had  married  the  divorced  wife  of  Baron  Imkoff,  a  German 
officer,  arrived  in  England  in  1785.     In  1787  he  was  impeached  in 
Westminster  Hall  for  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  "  in  a  speech 
by  Burke,  which  lasted  four  days.     After  a  trial  which  extended  over 
seven  years,  Hastings  was  acquitted.     Some  dark  deeds  were,  how- 
ever, proved,  such  as  receiving  half  a  million  sterling  for  lending  an 
English  Army  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to  annex  Rohilcund ;  fleecing 
the  amiable  Prince  of  Benares,  and  robbing  the  begums  or  princesses 
of  Oude  of  treasure  and  territory.     Hastings'  guilt  was  largely  due  to 
the  demands  of  his  Company  for  funds  to  pay  their  dividends.     His 
defence  cost  him  £70JX)0.     With  tlie  money  he  had  left  he  bought 
the  ancestral  home  of  Daylesford,  near  Churchill,  and  thus  realized 
the  ambition  of  his  boyhood.     Here  he  lived  on  the  annuity  of  £4000 
from  the  Company,  till  his  death,  August  22,  1818.     He  was  buried 
at   Daylesford.     Of  slight,   ascetic   figure,   reserved,   simjilc   in  his 
habits,  unblemished  in  private  life,  Hastings  was  esteemed  by  those 
who  could  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his  administration  and  the 
necessity  of  a  bold  policy. 
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GEORGE   CHRISTIAN   CUVIER 

George  Christiax  Cuvier,  the  son  of  a  colonel,  was  born  at 
Slontbcliard  in  Alsace,  August  23,  1769.     Fond  of  drawing  and  of 
natural  history,  he  read  at  an  early  age  the  works  of  Buffon.     His 
interest  in  zoology  was  encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
v.'ho  sent  him  to  Stuttgart  University,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  natural  science.     While  tutor  in  a  Protestant  family  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Normandy,  he  studied  the  MoUusca.     Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Tessier  and  other  scientists,  who  had  sought  refuge 
from  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution,  Cuvier  returned  with  them  to 
Paris  in   1795.     In   1796  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  College  of  France,  and  assistant  to  Mertrud,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  which  gave  him  an  official  connection  with  the 
museum  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.     Here  he  made  natural  history 
popular  by  his  lectures,  and  formed  the  finest  collection  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  Europe.     Appointed   secretary   to   the   National 
Institute  in  1800,  his  aid  was  sought  by  Napoleon  in  a  scheme  to 
promote  national  education.     Subsequently  he  was  commissioned 
to  reorganize  the  colleges  of  Italy,  Holland  and  Belgium.     In  1813 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  an  appointment 
confirmed  by  Louis  XVIII  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.     During 
Napoleon's  "  Reign  of  One  Hundred  Days,"  Cuvier  was  removed  from 
the  Council,  but  was  reinstated  by  Louis  XVIII  after  Waterloo.     In 
1831  he  was  created  a  baron  by  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
ileanwhile  Cuvier  had  become  famous  by  his  works  on  natural 
history  and  zoology.     His  Fossil  Remains,  published  in  1812,  is  his 
greatest  work.     In  1817  appeared  his  Animal  Kingdom,   in  four 
volumes,  illustrated  by  over  a  thousand  drawings  made  by  himself. 
It  describes  the  anatomy,  development  and  variations  of  all  existing 
and  extinct  races  of  animals.     Although  his  four  types,  Vertebrate, 
Mollusc,  Articulate  and  Radiate,  are  said  to  give  too  elementary  a 
summary  of  natural  history,  his  structural  methods  made  classifica- 
tion more  simple.     Cuvier  died  May  13,  1832,  and  was  buried  at 
Pere-la-Chaise,   Paris.     Methodical,   accessible  to  students,   Cuvier 
was  singularly  constituted  for  his  labours  of  research.     What  he  saw, 
he  never  forgot.     He  could  describe  on  paper  with  the  utmost  accur- 
acy the  anatomy  of  any  animal  examined  by  him  months  before. 
For  mental  relaxation  he  read  Livy  and  Cicero.      He  was  twice 
married,  but  lost  all  his  children,  to  his  inconsolable  grief. 
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WILLIAM   WILBERFORCE 

William  Wilberforce,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  was  born  in  Hull, 
August  24,  1759.  Educated  at  Pocklington  Grammar  School  and  at 
S.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1780,  repre- 
senting first  his  native  town  and  afterwards  his  county.  A  supporter 
of  Pitt,  he  made  his  first  important  speech  in  1783,  in  opposition  to 
the  India  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox.  When  Thomas  Clarkson,  in 
his  prize  essay  at  Cambridge  and  in  his  pamphlets,  described  the 
atrocities  of  the  West  African  Slave  Trade,  Wilberforce  became  the 
Parliamentary  leader  of  the  anti-slave  traffic  committee.  On  May  12, 
1789,  he  moved  resolutions  in  the  House  on  the  subject,  which  were 
supported  by  Burke,  by  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  carried.  In  1792  Wilber- 
force renewed  his  motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  take 
effect  in  1796.  which  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  delayed  in  the 
Lords  for  the  production  of  further  evidence.  In  1797  Wilberforce 
married  a  Miss  Spooner  of  Birmingham,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons, 
who  became  more  or  less  distinguished.  Rejected  in  1804,  his  Anti- 
Slavery  Bill  was  introduced  in  1807  by  Lord  Grenville,  passed  both 
Houses,  and  received  royal  assent.  Wilberforce  next  took  up  re- 
forms of  less  magnitude — the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  from  Roman 
Catholics,  the  increase  and  proper  distribution  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  suppression  of  Govern- 
ment lotteries,  the  prohibition  of  chimney-sweeping  by  children,  and 
the  abolition  of  duelling.  On  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1816,  he  successfully  resisted  the  repressive  pro- 
posals of  those  who  asserted  that  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was 
injurious  to  the  preservation  of  British  rule  in  India.  Wilberforce 
died  July  29,  1833,  at  Cadogan  Place,  London,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Handsome  of  figure,  with  strong,  intellectual 
face,  dogged  and  placid  in  temperament  and  deeply  religious,  Wilber- 
force posse.ssed  intellectual  and  oratorical  gifts  of  a  high  order.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  His 
association  with  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  Rector  of  Clapham,  caused 
him  to  be  ridiculed  as  one  of  the  "  Clapham  sect."  Wilberforce 
wrote  a  Practical  Vieiv  of  the  prevailing  religious  system  of  professing 
Christians  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  this  country,  contrasted 
with  Real  Christianity.  A  work  displaying  great  courage,  it  circu- 
lated largely  in  Britain  nnd  in  America,  and  was  translated  into  six 
European  languages. 
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JAMES   WATT 

James  Watt,  a  merchant's  son,  was  born  at  Greenock,  January  19, 
1736.  Fond  of  mechanics,  he  was  indentured  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  a  nautical  instrument  maker  at  Cornhill,  London.  Compelled  by 
iUness  to  return  home,  he  was  appointed  in  1757  instrument  maker 
to  Glasgow  University.  While  repairing  a  model  of  a  steam-engine 
of  Newcomen's  construction,  he  was  struck  by  the  incapability  of 
the  boiler  to  produce  sufficient  steam,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  owing 
to  waste  of  heat,  loss  of  steam  and  loss  of  power  through  an  im- 
perfect vacuum.  After  numerous  experiments  with  cylinders  of 
varied  construction,  size  and  material.  Watt  discovered  the  great 
advantage  of  employing  a  separate  condenser,  to  avoid  the  cooling 
of  the  cylinder  and  consequent  waste  of  steam.  Lack  of  funds 
delayed  the  patenting  of  this  improvement  till  1769.  Meanwhile 
he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  civil  engineer,  with  his  plans  for  a  canal 
to  connect  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  for  another  between  Fort 
William  and  Inverness,  where  the  Caledonian  Canal  now  runs.  In 
1775  his  patent  was  renewed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  enabled 
W^att  to  enter  into  partnership  with  Matthew  Boulton,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Soho  Works,  Birmingham.  He  continued  to  improve 
his  engines,  and  invented  the  parallel  motion  in  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  beam  and  chain.  He  also  invented  a  copying  machine, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1784-5  constructed  an  apparatus,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  for  warming  his  rooms  by  steam.  His  great  services  were 
recognized  by  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  (which  he  declined),  by  his 
election  as  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  his  nomination  as  an 
Associate  of  the  French  Institute,  and  by  various  university  dis- 
tinctions. He  acquired  German  and  Italian,  that  he  might  read 
scientific  works  in  those  languages.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Miss  Miller  and  the  second  Miss  Macgregor.  Watt  died 
at  his  house  at  Heathfield,  Staffordshire,  August  25,  1819,  and  was 
buried  in  Handsworth  Church.  His  literary  works  were  treatises 
on  the  Constituents  of  Water,  the  Properties  of  Oxijgen,  Steam  and 
Steam-engines,  and  kindred  subjects.  All  through  life  he  suffered 
from  bad  health.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  records  that  "  he  enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country,  in- 
creased the  power  of  man,  and  rose  to  an  eminent  place  among  the 
illustrious  followers  of  science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world." 
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ANTOIXE   LAURENT   LAVOISIER 

AxTOiXE  Laurent  Lavoisier,  the  son  of  an  advocate,  was  born 
in  Paris,  August  26,  1743.  Educated  at  the  College  Mazarin,  he 
studied  science,  and  in  1764  won  the  gold  medal  awarded  by  the 
Government  for  the  best  essay  on  the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  specialized  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  wrote  treatises  on  the  impossibility  of  con- 
verting water  into  earth  by  consolidation,  on  the  properties  of 
gypsum,  on  congelation,  on  the  project  of  conveying  water  from 
L'Yvette  to  Paris,  on  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  and  on  the  aurora 
borealis.  He  drew  up  a  classification  of  minerals  and  of  fossils,  with 
essays  on  the  formation  of  stratas.  In  1771  he  married  Marie  Paulze, 
a  lady  of  many  talents  and  accomplishments.  In  1774  he  published 
his  Essays  on  Chemistry.  He  proved  that  in  all  cases  of  combustion 
the  subject,  which  is  the  combustible,  receives  an  addition  by  being 
combined  with  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  viz.  vital 
air  or  oxygen.  To  apply  scientific  methods  to  agriculture,  he  es- 
tablished a  model  farm  at  Frechine.  With  the  aid  of  Laplace  he 
constructed  the  calorimeter  to  ascertain  the  specific  heat  of  bodies. 
Appointed  Controller  of  the  Gunpowder  Works,  Lavoisier  effected 
valuable  improvements.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Orleans.  Two  years  later  appeared  his  Elements  of 
Chemistry.  A  prominent  associate  of  the  "  farmers-general,"  he, 
at  the  request  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  produced  his  fiscal  work, 
the  Land-wealth  of  France,  and  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
of  Finance.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  La- 
voisier prepared  to  quit  Paris  and  to  set  up  as  a  physician  in 
some  provincial  town.  His  plan  was,  however,  foiled  by  his  arrest 
on  the  suspicion  of  "  incivism,"  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Marat,  he 
was  charged  with  having  employed  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
injury  of  the  people  of  France,  and  in  particular  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  by  the  absorption  of  fresh  air  and  consequent  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  sentenced  to  death,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
complete  some  experiments,  but  received  the  reply,  "  The  Republic 
does  not  want  chemists. "  The  next  day,  May  8,  1794,  he  was 
guillotined.  Tall,  graceful,  genial,  generous  to  struggling  farmers, 
Lavoisier  was  an  enthusiastic  scientist,  and  used  his  wealth  to  prose- 
cute his  often  costly  ex{)eriment8  to  test  his  bold  theories. 
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August  27 
ROWLAND   HILL 

Rowland  Hill,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  born  at  Kidder- 
minster, December  3,  1795.  Compelled  by  spinal  trouble  to  recline 
on  a  couch  in  childhood,  he  exercised  his  mind  with  arithmetical 
calculations.  At  tlie  age  of  twelve  he  taught  mathematics  in  his 
father's  school,  and  organized  a  system  whereby  discipline  was  main- 
tained by  the  boys  themselves.  In  1827  he  married  Caroline  Pearson, 
the  daughter  of  a  Wolverhampton  manufacturer,  and  took  charge  of 
a  branch  school  at  Tottenham,  until  ordered  abroad  for  his  health. 
On  his  return  he  assisted  his  brother  Matthew  (afterwards  Recorder 
of  Birmingham)  in  a  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  South  Australia. 
In  1837  he  wrote  his  famous  pamphlet  on  the  abuses  of  the  postal 
system.  The  postage  of  a  letter  between  London  and  Birmingham 
was  ninepence,  unless  the  letter  was  "  franked  "  by  the  signature  of 
a  member  of  Parliament,  when  it  was  delivered  without  cost.  Only 
a  postman  could  lawfully  carry  a  letter,  yet  not  one  letter  in  twenty 
passed  through  the  post-ofTice,  though  the  penalty  on  "  contraband 
letters  "  was  heavy.  Moreover,  the  chief  expense  of  the  system  was 
in  the  collection  and  delivery  of  the  letters  and  not  in  their  trans- 
mission. With  these  facts,  Hill  proposed  that  a  penny  should  pay 
for  every  letter  under  half  an  ounce,  and  that  a  "  bit  of  paper  should 
be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  letter,  large  enough  to  bear  the 
stamp."  In  1838  the  House  of  Commons,  after  careful  inquiry  and 
much  opposition,  adopted  his  scheme.  After  the  successful  experi- 
ment of  a  fourpenny  postage,  the  Penny  Post  system  came  into  opera- 
tion January  10, 1840,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hill,  who  hitherto 
had  been  unconnected  with  the  Post  Office.  Compelled  through  a 
change  of  ministry  in  1842  to  resign  his  office,  he  was  presented  with 
£12,000,  raised  by  subscription.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  when  he  effected  further  improvements — 
the  book-post,  money  orders,  and  the  packet  service.  In  1854  he 
became  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  and  in  1860  was  knighted 
and  made  a  C.B.  When  ill-health  necessitated  his  retirement,  this 
"  meritorious  public  servant  "  was  granted  in  1863  a  pension  and  a 
testimonial  of  £20,000.  His  last  honours  were  the  D.C.L.  degree 
from  Oxford  University  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  He 
died  at  Hampstead,  August  27,  1879,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 
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August  28 
GOETHE 

JoHANX  "WoLFGAXG  VOX  GoETHE,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-]\Iain,  August  28,  1749.  A  precocious  boy, 
fond  of  poetry  and  of  the  pastoral  scenes  of  the  Bible,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  of  inferior  rank,  named  Margaret,  and  criticized  the 
ethics  of  religion,  before  he  was  sixteen.  The  uncongenial  study  of 
law  at  Leipzig  brought  on  melancholia,  which  was  cured  by  an 
affection  for  Katharina  Schoukopf,  for  whom  he  wrote  dramas  and 
songs.  During  his  university  career  at  Strasburg  he  was  entranced 
by  the  works  of  Homer,  Shakespeare  and  Goldsmith.  In  1771  he 
took  his  degree  in  law  and  subsequently  produced  his  tragedy  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  and  the  poems  Der  Wanderer.  While  at  Wetzlar 
he  was  enamoured  of  Lotte  BuS,  and  published  Prometheus,  Erivin 
and  Elmire  and  the  Sorrows  of  Werter.  In  1776  Goethe  settled  at 
Weimar,  where  he  assisted  the  duke  in  his  educational  schemes,  and 
was  granted  a  patent  of  nobility.  After  the  production  of  Wilhelm 
Meister  and  Iphigenia,  dramatic  pieces,  he  spent  two  years  in  Italy, 
where  he  wrote  Egmonl  and  Tasso.  In  1792  he  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  in  his  campaign  against  the  French.  In  1794 
began  his  friendship  with  Schiller,  with  whom  he  edited  Horen, 
a  literary  review.  On  October  14,  1806,  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Goethe  married  Christine  Vulpius,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years.  In  1816  his  wife  died  and  his  legitimated  son,  Auguste, 
and  daughter-in-law,  made  their  home  with  him.  In  1821  he  pro- 
duced Wilhelm  Meister  Wanderfahre,  and  in  1831  finished  Faust, 
of  which  the  first  part  had  appeared  in  1808.  Distressed  at  the 
death  of  the  duke  and  of  his  own  son,  Goethe  died  March  22,  1832, 
with  the  words  on  his  lips,  "  More  light."  He  was  buried  at  Weimar. 
lIand.some,  self-conscious,  with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  Goethe 
could  write  brilliantly  on  any  subject — even  botany.  Shakespeare 
was  his  favourite  poet,  the  Greek  classics  his  favourite  literature, 
and  Italy  the  land  of  his  affections.  He  despised  rationalism  as 
shallow,  and,  though  a  Iloman  Catholic,  condemned  the  superstition 
and  casuistry  of  his  Church  as  injurious  to  character.  Newspapers 
and  politics  bored  him,  and  he  sought  refuge  in  study.  Among  the 
dramas  of  the  world  Fausl  is  unique  for  its  skilful  treatment  of 
moral  and  philosophical  problems.  Mephistopheles,  "  the  spirit 
that  always  denies,"  and  Margaret  have  become  househuM  iiaincs. 
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August  29 
JOHN   LOCKE 

John  Locke,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  born  at  Wrington, 
Somerset,  August  29,  1632.  Educated  as  Westminster  under  Dr. 
Busby,  of  birchen  fame,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  studied 
medicine  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  renounced  Puritanism 
as  detrimental  to  progress.  In  1660  he  was  nominated  lecturer  in 
Greek  and  philosophy,  and  eked  out  his  income  by  taking  pupils. 
He  declined  high  ecclesiastical  preferment  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
if  he  would  be  ordained,  and  became  secretary  to  Lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In  1668  Locke  was  sent  to  Ger- 
many on  diplomatic  service;  in  this  year  he  took  his  degree  in 
medicine,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  of  Trade,  but  lost  this  and 
other  offices  on  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  to  assassinate 
Charles  II,  in  which  Shaftesbury  was  implicated,  though  Locke 
himself  was  ignorant  of  it.  After  several  years  in  France,  Locke 
returned  to  England  and  rejoined  Shaftesbury  on  his  second  acces- 
sion to  power,  but  soon  shared  in  his  final  fall.  Deprived  of  his 
State  offices  by  James  II,  and  of  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church, 
Locke  sought  refuge  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  aided  the  Monmouth 
rebellion  and  wrote  philosophical  essays.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  gazetted  Commissioner  of  Appeals  and  Secretary  of  Trade 
by  William  III,  in  which  capacity  he  re-issued  the  silver  coinage, 
and  resided  at  Dorset  Court,  Westminster.  In  1689  Locke  produced 
his  Letters  on  Toleration,  favouring  the  Church  of  England  and 
tolerating  all  systems  save  Atheism.  In  1696  he  proposed  reforms 
in  the  English  Poor  Law,  and  urged  the  Government  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  linen  in  Ireland.  On  his  retirement,  Locke 
lived  with  Sir  F.  Masham  at  Oates,  High  Laver,  Essex.  He  died 
October  28,  1704,  and  was  buried  at  High  Laver.  Tall,  with  pensive 
face,  weak  lungs  and  choleric  temperament,  "  the  thin  student " 
worked  for  twenty  years  to  expound  the  powers  and  limits  of  the 
mind  as  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection.  Locke  was  the 
"  founder  of  the  analytic  philosophy  of  mind."  His  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  published  in  1690,  has  more  than  any  other 
book  popularized  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  pleads  the  reasonable- 
ness of  taking  probability  as  the  guide  of  life.  His  other  works  are 
Civil  Government ;  Thoughts  on  Education,  which  include  remarks 
on  the  dress,  food  and  recreation  of  a  child,  and  the  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity. 
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WILLIAM   MOMPESSON 

William  Mompessox  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1638,  date  and 
place  unkncnn.  From  Sherborne  School  in  that  county  he  entered 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1658.  In  1660  he  married 
Catherine  Carr  of  Cocken,  Durham,  a  girl  of  great  beauty.  Ordained 
in  1662,  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  George  Savile,  afterwards  Lord 
Halifax,  who  appointed  him  Rector  of  Eyam,  Derbyshire.  The 
delivery  of  a  box  of  patterns  from  Ijondon  to  a  tailor  in  the  village 
was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  his  family,  with  three 
deaths  in  one  day.  Spreading  virulently,  this  disease  carried  off 
twenty-three  villagers  during  the  next  three  days.  Sending  away 
their  children,  ilorapesson  and  his  wife  (who  refused  to  leave  him) 
remained  with  their  flock.  Isolation  being  considered  imperative, 
he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  and  undertook 
that  his  parishioners  should  keep  strictly  within  their  own  boundaries, 
provided  that  the  earl  would  ensure  that  food  and  medicine  were 
placed  at  certain  spots.  The  money  was  to  be  left  in  a  spring  of 
running  water,  now  known  as  "  Mompesson's  Well."  To  this  the 
earl  consented,  and  from  October  1665  to  May  1666  the  engagement 
was  kept.  To  guard  against  infection,  the  parish  church  was 
closed.  Services  were  held  in  a  dell  in  the  village— now  called 
"  Cucklet  Church  "  or  "  Pulpit  Rock."  According  to  modern 
medical  science,  these  well-meant  precautions  would  have  little 
effect  in  checking  the  contagion.  The  heroic  rector  records  that  he 
read  the  Burial  Service  daily  for  over  two  months.  The  plague 
victims  were  buried  in  fields,  orchards  and  on  a  hill  above  the 
village.  In  August  1666  his  wife  died  of  the  plague.  To  satisfy 
her,  he  had  a  wound  made  in  his  leg,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion. To  hi.s  uncle  he  writes,  "  Our  town  has  become  a  Golgotha, 
a  place  of  skulls.  Seventy-six  families  have  been  visited  within  my 
parish,  out  of  which  have  died  259  persons."  Mompesson  him.self 
escaped  the  epidemic,  and  so  did  his  servants.  In  166'.>  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Rectory  of  Eakring,  Notts,  but 
the  people,  from  fear  of  the  plague,  refused  to  admit  him  into  the 
village,  and  he  retired  to  a  hut  in  Rufford  Park.  In  1670  he  married 
Mrs.  Charles  Newby,  a  widow.  In  1671  he  was  made  Prebendarv 
of  York  and  of  Southwell,  and  subscfjucntly  declined  tlic  Deanery 
of  Lincoln.  Ho  died  Manh  7.  1 70'.».  and  was  buriivl  in  Eakring 
Church. 
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JOHN   BUNYAN 

John  Bunyan,  a  tinker's  son,  was  born  at  Elstow,  Bedford,  in 
November  1628.  Educated  at  the  village  school,  he,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  joined  the  Parliamentary  Army,  and,  after  several  narrow 
escapes,  returned  home  much  impressed  by  the  pomp  of  war. 
Morbidly  introspective  and  impressionable,  his  mind  was  obsessed 
by  the  fear  that  his  love  of  dancing,  of  bell-ringing  and  of  tip-cat 
had  destroyed  his  soul.  At  one  time  he  regretted  that  he  was 
not  a  Jew,  that  he  might  feel  sure  of  his  "  calling  and  election." 
At  another  he  deplored  his  inability  to  prove  the  certainty  of  his 
salvation  by  working  miracles.  His  marriage  with  a  girl,  whose 
only  possessions  consisted  of  several  religious  books,  proved  a 
benefit  to  him,  from  the  light  they  afforded  to  his  anguished  soul. 
Further  comfort  came  through  overhearing  a  conversation  on  the 
blessings  of  conversion,  which  sent  him  home  a  "  new  man."  In 
1653  he  joined  the  Baptists,  whose  spirituality  he  deepened  by  his 
fervent  discourses.  Brought  into  contact  with  the  Quakers,  Bunyan 
attacked  them  in  his  Gospel  Truths  Vindicated.  In  1660  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Bedford  gaol  for  holding  unlawful  conventicles.  His 
second  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  the  previous  year,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  his  release.  While  in  prison,  Bunyan 
supported  his  wife  and  four  children  by  making  laces.  He  now 
wrote  the  Holy  City,  Grace  Abounding,  an  autobiography,  and  part 
of  the  Pilgrints  Progress.  Liberated  in  1672,  he  became  the  chief 
preacher  of  his  sect,  and  drew  vast  congregations  in  London.  When 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  cancelled  in  1675,  Bunyan  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months,  during  which  period  he  finished  the 
first  part  of  his  immortal  allegory,  published  in  1678.  In  1680  he 
wrote  the  Holy  War,  Mr.  Badman,  Christiana  and  the  second  part 
of  the  Pilgrim'' s  Progress.  Bunyan  died  in  London,  August  31, 
1688,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Tall,  ruddy,  with  bright 
eyes,  reddish  hair  and  moustache,  grave  and  quiet  in  manner, 
Bunyan  stands  at  the  head  of  writers  of  religious  allegory.  He 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  publishing  his  Progress.  "  Some  said,  John, 
print  it;  others  said.  Not  so.  Some  said.  It  might  do  good; 
others  said.  No."  During  his  Hfetime  100,000  copies  were  sold. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Bunyan  published  fifty  other 
works.  Ignorant  of  literature,  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was 
so  thorough  that  he  speaks  its  language  almost  unconsciously. 
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NICHOLAS   BREAKSPEAR 

Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  sat  on 
the  Papal  throne,  was  born  in  1100  at  Langley,  Herts.  His  father 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  Unsuccessful  in  his 
application  for  admission  to  that  monastery,  a  mishap  which  Fuller 
quaintly  says  was  "  rather  a  happy  miss,"  Nicholas  went  abroad 
and  entered  the  University  of  Paris  as  a  poor  student.  Proceeding 
to  Avignon,  he  was  admitted  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Rufus.  His  personal 
beauty,  dogged  industry,  musical  gifts  and  eloquence  gained  him 
considerable  reputation.  In  1130  he  was  appointed  prior,  and  in 
1137  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery.  His  strict  rule  led  to 
complaints  to  the  Pope,  Eugenius  III,  who,  however,  showed  his 
admiration  for  Nicholas  by  appointing  him  to  high  place  at  the 
Papal  Court  at  Rome.  In  1 146  Breakspear  was  consecrated  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Albano,  and  accompanied  the  Pope  on  his  visit  to  Paris 
to  promote  the  Second  Crusade.  In  1152  he  was  chosen  as  Papal 
Legate  to  Scandinavia,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  He 
discharged  this  mission  with  remarkable  success,  sweeping  away 
abuses  and  heathen  practices,  establishing  schools,  regulating  the 
payment  of  Peter's  pence,  and  enforcing  the  laws  against  crime. 
His  name  to-day  is  among  the  .greatest  in  Norwegian  history. 
Though  less  successful  in  Sweden,  Breakspear  returned  to  Rome 
with  honour  and  the  title  of  the  "  Apostle  of  the  North."  On  the 
death  of  Pope  Anastasius  IV,  Breakspear  was  elected  as  his  successor, 
December  4,  1154,  and  took  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.  His  pontificate 
was  disturbed  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
aimed  at  e.xtending  his  sovereignty  to  Rome  itself,  and  refused  to 
recognize  the  Papal  supremacy.  In  1156  Adrian  issued  a  Bull 
whicli  granted  Irehind  to  Henry  II,  with  certain  rights  reserved  to 
the  Pope,  as  over-lord.  In  1 158  he  issued  a  Bull  releasing  the  abbot 
of  S.  Albans  monastery  from  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
decreeing  that  tjic  subjection  of  that  abbot  .should  be  only  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Adrian  al.'o  appointed  the  Feast  of  S.  Alban  to  be 
observed  in  all  churches  in  England,  and  ordered  that  the  Whitsuntide 
Processiovs  in  Hertfordshire  should  be  made  to  St.  Albans  and  not,  as 
formerly,  to  Lincoln.  He  also  granted  to  the  abbot  the  right  to  wear 
episcopal  ornuinents.  Adrian  died  Sei)tcnil)cr  1,  115'.).  Patriotic, 
tactful,  courageous,  a  learned  theologian  and  a  good  linguist,  this 
English  pope  was  a  worthy  occupant  of  the  chair  of  S.  Peter. 
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SUSANNA   FREEMAN 

Susanna  Frkeman,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1667,  probably  September  2. 
Educated  by  her  father,  whose  antipathy  to  the  Stuarts  was  the 
cause  of  his  flight  from  his  native  county,  Susanna  gained  pro- 
ficiency in  French  and  music.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  her  beauty 
and  wit  won  her  the  hand  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Within  a  year  she 
was  left  a  widow,  and  also  fatherless.  In  her  twentieth  year  she 
married  an  officer  named  Carroll,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1692. 
Left  without  resources,  she  went  to  London,  joined  a  theatrical 
company,  and  produced  dramatic  pieces  of  indifferent  merit.  In 
1700  she  wrote  the  Perjured  Husband,  a  tragedy,  which  brought 
down  the  house  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Her  next  play,  the 
Gamester,  was  less  popular,  but  her  comedy,  Love  at  a  Venture,  had 
a  successful  run  at  Bath  and  at  Windsor.  While  at  Windsor, 
Mrs.  Carroll  married  Joseph  Centlivre,  the  head  cook  in  the  royal 
household  of  Queen  Anne,  and  removed  to  Buckingham  Court, 
Spring  Gardens,  London.  In  1709  she  wrote  the  Busy-Body,  a 
comedy,  successfully  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane.  Steele  in  his 
Tatler  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this  play.  After  an  interval,  during 
which  she  wrote  six  plays  which  attained  moderate  success,  Mrs. 
Centlivre  produced  in  1714  The  Wonder  !  A  Woman  Keeps  a  Secret  ! 
In  this  piece,  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  Garrick  acted  the  part  of 
the  jealous  husband.  This  clever  play  was  followed  in  1717  by 
A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  which  afforded  keen  delight.  Her  last 
production,  the  Beau's  Duel,  was  performed  in  1720  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre.  Mrs.  Centlivre  died  December  1,  1723,  and 
was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Covent  Garden.  A  gifted 
woman,  her  spirited  acting  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  her  plays  by  the  public.  She  wrote  nineteen  plays,  and 
took  a  character  in  fifteen  of  them.  Her  plots  are  ingenious,  farcical 
and  entertaining,  though  not  strikingly  original.  Her  dialogue  is 
easy,  fluent  and  clever,  with  occasional  lapses  into  coarseness,  after 
the  manner  of  her  time.  Her  overdrawn  portraits  and  ludicrously 
exaggerated  "  situations  "  served  their  object  in  the  amusement 
they  caused.  A  violent  Whig  in  politics,  she  here  and  there  ex- 
presses her  views  in  incisive  fashion. 
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EDWARD   COKE 

Edward  Coke,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  born  at  Milebam,  Norfolk, 
February  1,  1552.  Educated  at  Norwich  Grammar  School  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called 
to  the  bar  and  was  appointed  Reader  at  Lyon's  Inn  in  1579.  In 
1580  he  was  associated  with  Pophara,  the  Solicitor-General  in  the 
important  case  as  to  the  law  in  real  property,  known  as  the  '"  Rule 
in  Shelley's  Case."  In  1582  he  married  the  daughter  of  John 
Paston,  Esq.,  an  heiress.  Four  years  later  Coke  was  made  Recorder 
of  Norwich,  and  in  1592  Recorder  of  London.  Appointed  Attorney- 
General  in  1594,  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  prosecutions  of  plotters 
against  Queen  EUzabeth,  among  whom  was  Lopez,  the  royal  physi- 
cian. Elected  to  Parliament  for  Norfolk,  Coke  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1598  he  married  the  widow  of 
Sir  William  Hatton.  He  was  entrusted  by  James  I  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  supposed  Squire  plot,  the  Raleigh  conspiracy,  and 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  In  these  State  trials  Coke  displayed  con- 
siderable bitterness,  bulbed  the  witnesses  and  the  accused  persons, 
and  even  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  rack  to  extort  evidence.  In 
1606  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in 
1613  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  offended  James  I  by 
his  decision  in  the  case  of  Peacham,  prosecuted  for  treason  in  having 
in  his  possession  a  sermon  supposed  to  be  seditious,  but  never 
preached  nor  published,  that  the  charge  was  not  treason.  His 
leniency  at  the  trial  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  his  independent  attitude  in  the  case  of  Commendams, 
wliich  concerned  the  royal  prerogative,  led  to  his  removal  in  1616 
from  the  office  of  Chief  Justice.  In  1620  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Liskeard.  His  speeches  in  support  of  the  liberties  of 
ParUament  and  his  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles 
to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  again  brought  him  under  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, and  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  the  Tower.  In 
1626  he  was  ordered  by  Charles  I  to  stay  in  his  house  at  Stoke  Poges. 
Elected  as  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  Coke  helped  to  frame  the 
Petition  of  Right,  which  passed  both  Houses.  He  denounced 
Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  Coke 
died  September  3.  1632,  and  was  buried  at  Tittleshall,  Norfolk. 
His  best-known  work  is  that  on  Lillleton's  Tenures. 
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JOHN  FLETCHER 

John  Fletcher,  dramatist,  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher, 
afterwards  Bishoj)  of  London,  was  born  at  Rye,  Sussex,  probably 
September  4,  1579.  Educated  at  Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College, 
Cambridge,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  met  Francis  Beaumont 
in  1607.  Their  mutual  })assion  for  the  drama  induced  them  to  share 
the  same  lodgings  on  the  "  bankside  of  the  Thames  in  Southwark 
near  the  Globe."  As  they  were  both  accomplished  men  as  well  as 
of  good  social  standing  (Beaumont  was  the  son  of  a  judge),  they 
joined  forces  in  the  production  of  dramatic  works.  The  Woman- 
Hater,  a  burlesque,  written  by  Fletcher,  appeared  in  1607,  and  in 
1609  his  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Unappreciated  at  first, 
they  were  subsequently  popular  at  Court  and  were  followed  by  an 
Honest  Man's  Fortune  and  the  Coxcomb.  Commissioned  to  write  a 
play  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  1612,  Fletcher  and  Beaumont  produced  the 
Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes.  Among  their  other  plays 
were  the  romantic  drama  of  Philaster,  A  King  and  no  King,  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  and  the  Laws  of  Candy.  In  1616 
(May  6)  Fletcher  was  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  Beaumont. 
Beaumont  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  sublime  and  tragic 
genius,  as  distinct  from  the  gaiety  and  humorous  wit  of  Fletcher, 
but  their  labours  are  so  interwoven  that  their  dramatic  pieces,  like 
their  lives,  cannot  be  divided.  In  1617  Fletcher  scored  a  success 
at  Blackfriars  with  the  Scornful  Lady.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Maid's  Tragedy,  Valentviian,  the  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Beggars'  Bush 
and  the  Spanish  Curate,  which  were  all  greeted  with  acclamation. 
Among  his  later  plays  were  the  False  One,  the  Queen  of  Corinth, 
the  Pilgrim,  Woinen  Pleased,  and  the  Wild  Goose  Chase.  Fletcher 
died  of  the  plague  August  25,  1625,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Saviour's, 
Southwark.  Fletcher  was  unquestionably  a  dramatic  genius, 
vivacious,  elegant,  scholarly,  with  a  dash  of  the  vicious  sprightliness 
of  his  time.  Fourteen  plays  are  attributed  to  him,  exclusive  of 
the  thirty-eight  works  of  which  he  was  the  joint  author.  The  plots, 
though  carelessly  constructed,  contain  much  wit  and  repartee.  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  full  of  English  ballad  poetry.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  Fletcher  assisted  Shakespeare  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Henry  VII,  and  that  Shakespeare  in  1615  collaborated 
with  Fletcher  in  his  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
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RICHELIEU 

Armand  Jean  du  Plessis  was  born  of  a  noble,  but  poor  family 
in  Paris,  September  5,  1585.  Educated  at  a  military  college  at 
Navarre,  he  subsequently  took  Holy  Orders  that  he  might  succeed 
his  brother  as  Bishop  of  Lu^on,  in  which  capacity  he  discharged 
his  duties  most  rigidly.  Elected  deputy  in  the  Estates  General, 
he  supported  Mary  de  Medici,  the  Queen  ]\Iother,  against  the  nobility, 
and  became  in  1616  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Compelled  by 
the  nobles  to  quit  Paris,  he  followed  the  queen  in  her  exile  to  Blois, 
and  on  her  escape  eflected  a  reconciliation  between  herself  and  her 
son,  Louis  XIII.  For  his  services  he  was  created  a  cardinal  in 
1622.  Appointed  Chief  Minister  of  State  in  162i,  Richelieu  con- 
ducted with  success  the  war  of  Valteline,  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Henrietta  with  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  humbled  the 
house  of  Austria  by  his  daring  resistance  to  its  hitherto  successful 
efforts  to  dominate  Europe,  rescued  the  Crown  from  the  feudal 
privileges  of  the  nobles,  broke  the  power  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  granted  toleration  to  the  Huguenots.  His  diplomatic  successes 
stirred  up  the  enmity  of  the  aristocracy,  but  Richelieu's  astuteness 
and  good  fortune  saved  him  from. their  plots,  and  enabled  him  to 
send  some  of  his  more  dangerous  enemies  to  prison,  or  to  the  scaffold. 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  Louis  XIII  by  stimulating  his  love  of 
greatness.  He  forbade  the  Duke  of  Buckiugham  to  visit  Paris,  and 
personally  directed  the  blockade  of  Rochelle  to  prevent  his  landing. 
After  a  brief  retirement  at  Cologne,  the  result  of  the  queen's  jealousy 
of  his  influence,  he  again  became  Chief  Minister  in  1627.  To  check 
the  designs  of  Austria,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  German 
Protestants  and  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  To  strengthen 
the  monarchy  and  the  Government,  he  abolished  the  right  of 
governors  of  provinces  to  impo.se  taxes.  He  died  December  4, 
1642,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  he  had 
rebuilt.  Tall,  slim,  with  pointed  beard,  taciturn,  unscrupulous, 
far-seeing,  a  master  of  intrigue  and  of  Statecraft,  with  a  keen 
intuition  of  the  plans  of  his  enemies,  Richelieu  desired  to  make 
France  supreme  in  Europe.  lie  reorganized  the  army  and  navy. 
A  patron  of  learning,  he  founded  the  French  Academy  and  a  Royal 
Printing  Press.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs,  the  Teslament  Politique. 
and  Letters. 
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JOHN  DALTON 

John  Dalton,   the  son  of  a  weaver,   was  born  at  Eaglesfield, 
Cumberland,  September  6,  1766.     Taught  mathematics  and  elemen- 
tary science  by  a  gentleman,  a  Quaker,  he  started  a  school  in  a 
barn  and  received  five  shillings  weekly  in  fees.     After  working  on 
a  farm,  he  assisted  his  brother  in  his  school  at  Kendal  for  twelve 
years,  and  became  intimate  with  Gough,  the  blind  philosopher  of 
Wordsworth's  Excursion,   who  taught  him  Greek,   Latin,   French 
and  higher  mathematics.     In  1788  he  commenced  a  meteorological 
journal,     which,     continued    till    his    death,     contained    200,000 
observations.      He  also   constructed  a  barometer   and  a  thermo- 
meter, and  compiled  his  Hortus  Siccus,  a  dictionary  of  plants.     In 
1792  he  attended  a  convention  of  Quakers  in  London.     Appointed 
in  1793  Professor  of  Science  in  the  New  College  at  Manchester,  he 
published  his  Meteorological  Observations,  a  summary  of  his  auroral 
notes.     This  was  followed  by  a  famous  lecture  to  the  Manchester 
Philosophical     Society     on     Colour-blindness,     afterwards     called 
"  Daltonism,"  from  which  he  himself  suffered.     In  1799  he  read 
papers  on  the  Origin  of  Springs,  Rain  and  Dew,  and  on  the  Power 
of  Fluids  to  Conduct  Heat.     The  year  1801  saw  the  publication  of 
four  essays,  which  placed  him  among  England's  leading  scientists, 
viz.  the  Constitution  of  Mixed  Gases,  the  Force  of  Steam,  Evaporation 
and  the  Expansion  of  Gases  by  Heat.     In  1803  he  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London.     In  1808  appeared  his  New  System 
of  Chemical  Philosophy.     Meanwhile  New  College  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  York,  where  Dalton  gave  private  lessons  at  half  a  crown 
an  hour.     In   1817  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  Society.     Subsequently  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Paris  Academy.     He  received  the 
degrees  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh.     He 
continued  his  private  teaching  until  1833,  when  he  was  granted  a 
Civil  pension  of  £150,  afterwards  increased  to  £300.     In  this  year 
the  public  placed  a  statue  of  him  by  Chantrey  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Manchester.     He  died  July  26,  1844,  and  was  buried  in  Ardwick 
Cemetery.     Tall  and  gaunt  of  figure,   always  dressed  in   Quaker 
costume,  knee-breeches,  buckled   shoes  and   beaver  hat,  uncouth 
and  reserved,  Dalton,  by  his  Atomic  Theory,  raised  chemistry  into 
a  science.     He  would  not,  however,  utilize  the  results  obtained  by 
other  scientists.     His  recreations  were  bowls  and  hill-climbing.     He 
said  he  "  had  never  found  time  to  get  married." 
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JOHN   GREENLEAF   \\'HITTIER 

John  Gkeexleaf  Wiiittier.  the  son  of  a  planter,  was  born  at 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  December  17,  1809.     He  attended  school 
in  the  winter,  as  his  labour  was  required  in  the  summer,  when  he 
stored  his  mind  with  Burns'  poems,  while  at  work  in  the  fields.     In 
1828  he  contributed  verses  to  the  Newburypomt  Free  Press,  the 
editor  of  which  urged  him  to  go  to  college.     As  his  father  could  not 
afford  the  fees,  and  regarded  the  writing  of  poetry  as  a  precarious 
livelihood,  Whitticr  made  shoes  to  pay  for  a  course  at  Haverhill 
Academy.     Subsequently  he  became  editor  of  the  New  England 
American  Review  and  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette.     In  1831  he  published 
Legends  of  Neiv  England,  a  volume  of  pleasing  poems.     In  1835  he 
represented   Haverhill   in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.     On  his 
removal  to  Philadelphia,  he  started  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  an 
anti-slavery  journal,  which  led  to  his  office  being  sacked  by  a  mob. 
He  now  joined  forces  with  Garrison  in  his  campaign  against  slavery, 
and  depicted,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  horrors  of  this  traffic.     In  1840 
Whittier  settled  at  Amesbury  witli  his  mother  and  sisters.     His 
Voices  of  Freedom,  published  in  1849,  excited  attention  on  account 
of  their  literary  merit  and  pathos.     Particularly  fine  are  his  pieces, 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  French  Slave-ships,  the  Yankee  Girl  and 
the  Mother's  Farewell  to  her  daughter,   beginning.   "  Gone,   gone, 
sold  and  gone,   To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone."      When  the 
War  of  Secession  broke  out  in  1861  Whittier,  though  a  Quaker, 
justified  the  appeal  to  force  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States.     He  died,  unmarried,  September  7,  1892.     Less  gifted  than 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  "  the  Poet  of  New  England,"  represents  the 
thoughts  of  his  time  in  lines  which  rise  occasionally  to  heights  of 
genius.     Fluent  and  diffuse,  with  his  moral  purpose  often  obtruded, 
his  verses  are  touched  with  tender  realism.     The  Tent  on  the  Beach 
is  his  finest  group  of  poems.     Ilis  miscellaneous  ballads,   300  in 
number,  on  historical,  legendary,  national  and  local  subjects,  ring 
with  vigour  and  incident,  especially  Barclay  of  Ury,  the  Two  Rabbis, 
King   Volmer  and  Elsie,   Barbara  Frietchie,  the   Vision  of  Echard, 
the  Pipes  of  Lncknow  and  Maud  MuUvr.     His  pieces.   My  Psahn, 
My  soul  and  I,  Miriam,  the  Last  Walk  in  Autumn  and  Snow  Bound, 
are  of  a  psychological  character.     Of  his  prose  work.s,   Margaret 
Smith's  Joiirn(d  has  perhaps  the  first  place. 
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ANTONIN   DVORAK 

Antonin  Dvoi^AK,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  born  at  Muhlhausen, 
Bohemia,  September  8,  1841.  Taught  the  vioUn  by  the  village 
schoolmaster,  he  subsequently  studied  advanced  music  at  Kamnitz, 
although  intended  to  follow  his  father's  trade.  His  first  musical 
composition  was  a  failure.  In  1857  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  organ 
school  at  Prague  and  supported  himself  as  a  viola  player.  Through 
the  help  of  Bendhl,  tlie  conductor  of  the  choral  society  at  Prague, 
Dvorak  wrote  in  1862  a  string  quartet  and  projected  a  grand  opera 
on  Alfred.  At  this  period  he  was  too  poor  even  to  buy  the  music 
paper  for  his  compositions.  Chosen  organist  of  S.  Adalbert's 
Church  in  Prague  in  1873,  he  engaged  in  tuition,  and  became  known 
through  his  patriotic  cantata,  the  Hart  of  the  White  Mountains,  and 
his  two  Notturnos  for  orchestra.  In  this  year  he  married  a  girl 
of  humble  birth.  At  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Theatre  he  produced  an  opera.  The  King  and  the  Collier,  which 
brought  him  fame  and  a  pension  of  £50.  His  collection  of  duets, 
Klange  ans  Mahren,  gained  him  the  valued  encouragement  of  Brahms 
and  inspired  his  Slavische  Tanze  for  pianoforte  duet.  In  1881  he 
published  his  setting  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  which  he  conducted  in 
the  Albert  Hall  and  at  the  Worcester  Choirs  Festival  in  1884. 
Commissioned  to  compose  a  cantata  for  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
he  wrote  and  conducted  in  1885  the  Spectre's  Bride,  considered  by 
some  his  best  work.  In  1886  appeared  his  oratorio  S.  Ludmila, 
performed  at  Leeds.  While  in  England  in  1891  he  received  the 
Mus.Doc.  from  Cambridge  University.  In  1892-5  he  was  director 
of  the  National  Musical  Society  at  New  York,  when,  among  other 
pieces,  he  wrote  the  America's  Flag.  On  his  return  to  his  "  beloved 
London,"  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Concert  in  1896,  when 
the  programme  contained  several  of  his  violoncello  concerto  pieces. 
After  an  interval  of  rest  he  was  appointed  the  principal  of  the 
Conservatorium  at  Prague  in  1901.  He  died  suddenly,  May  1,  1904. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  their  wealth  of  melodic  variety  and 
of  imagination,  especially  in  subjects  of  a  romantic  character.  The 
Czech  element  is  apparent,  with  a  certain  erratic,  peculiar  "  un- 
expectedness." About  140  in  number,  his  pieces  consist  of  songs 
(over  60),  ballads,  choruses,  scherzos,  operas,  a  requiem,  a  Mass 
in  D  and  a  Te  Deum.  irlandel  and  Mendelssohn  were  his  favourite 
composers. 
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LEO   NIKOLOVITCH    TOLSTOI 

Leo  Xikolovitch  Tolstoi,  the  son  of  a  count,  was  born  at 
Yasnaya,  Poliana,  September  9,  1828.  Educated  at  Kasan  Uni- 
versity, he  afterwards  served  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  wrote  his 
Tales  from  Sebastopol,  which  made  him  popular  in  Russia.  Grieved 
at  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  he  espoused  their  cause,  with  the  watch- 
word, "  People  and  Progress."  In  1858  he  settled  on  his  estate, 
renounced  his  recreations — dancing,  dinners,  shooting  and  bear- 
hunting,  and  adopted  a  life  of  prayer,  self-discipline  and  ministry 
to  the  poor.  He  set  free  his  serfs,  opened  a  school  at  his  mansion 
and  taught  them,  until  the  Government  interposed,  singing,  drawing 
and  Old  Testament  history,  with  lectures  on  social  subjects.  He 
avowed  himself  a  believer  in  God  and  an  admirer  of  Christ  as  a 
Teacher  and  Champion  of  the  poor;  he  denounced  war  as  contrary 
to  Christianity,  and  as  unworthy  of  any  civilized  nation;  he  con- 
demned the  imposition  of  taxes  and  the  various  organizations  of 
civil  and  social  Ufe,  as  detrimental  to  the  self-development  of  the 
individual,  and  banned  newspapers,  as  agencies  for  the  spread  of 
malice  and  greed.  Money  and  property  he  regarded  as  things  evil, 
and  as  the  cause  of  avarice  and  crime.  He  dismissed  his  agents 
and  stewards  on  the  ground  that  they  hindered  personal  intercourse 
between  himself  and  his  tenantry.  He  complained,  however,  that 
his  serfs  viewed  him  with  suspicion  and  did  not  appreciate  his 
efforts  to  promote  their  welfare,  or  his  life  of  hard  work  and  rigid 
self-denial.  In  1862  he  married  Sophia  Behrs,  the  daughter  of  a 
ivussian  doctor,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  In  1864-5 
Tolstoi  published  hi3  War  and  Peace  and  Anna  Karenina,  two  novels, 
which  assail  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Russian  nobility.  Hitherto 
a  follower  of  Rousseau,  he  began  in  1870  to  study  Greek  philosophy. 
He  died  at  Astopovo,  November  10,  1910.  He  left  directions  to 
be  buried  like  a  pauper,  without  flowers,  speeches  or  obituary 
notice.  Of  patriarchal  appearance,  eccentric  habits,  varying  moods, 
honest  and  courageou.-i,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  prophet,  Tolstoi  was 
too  much  of  a  visionary  to  effect  the  reforms  he  desired,  and  not 
sufficiently  practical  to  distinguish  fundamentals  from  things  un- 
important. His  writings,  terse  and  eloquent,  include  Childhood, 
Youth,  the  Landlord's  Morning,  the  Cossacks,  What  to  do  ?,  My 
Religion,  the  Long  Exile  and  Kreutzer,  a  love-story,  written  in 
1890. 
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MUNGO   PARK 

MuNGO  Park,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Foulshields, 
Selkirk,  September  10,  1771.  Educated  at  Selkirk  School,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  and  obtained  his  medical  diploma  at 
Edinburgh  University.  Through  the  interest  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  on  the  Worcester  East  Indiaman.  At 
Sumatra  he  obtained  specimens  of  botany  and  of  fish  unknown 
to  the  Western  world.  Recommended  in  1794  to  the  African  Asso- 
ciation as  a  suitable  successor  to  their  lost  explorer.  Major  Houghton, 
and  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  Niger,  Park  sailed  to  Gambia 
and  travelled  to  Pisania,  200  miles  inland.  With  two  natives,  he 
proceeded  into  the  unknown  interior,  and  crossed  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Senegal.  Unfriendly  tribes  robbed  him  of  everything  except 
his  clothes,  his  horse  and  his  compass,  and  for  four  months  he  was 
imprisoned  by  an  Arab  chief.  On  his  escape,  he  resumed  his  travels 
and  discovered  the  Niger,  being  the  first  European  to  see  this  river. 
He  followed  its  course  for  80  miles,  when  he  turned  back,  exhausted, 
but  struck  out  southwards  for  300  miles.  He  concluded  that  the 
Niger  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  not  into  a  lake.  At  Kamalia  he  lay 
ill  in  a  negro's  hut  for  seven  months,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  slave- 
trader  arrived  in  England  in  1797.  His  Account  of  Jiis  Travels, 
written  in  popular  style,  aroused  great  interest.  In  1800  he 
married  Miss  Anderson,  and  practised  at  Peebles.  Commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  resume  his  explorations,  Park  set  out  in 
January  1805  with  forty  Europeans,  and  reached  the  Niger  in  the 
following  August.  On  his  arrival  at  Bambokoo,  his  party  consisted 
only  of  eleven  persons.  Here  he  constructed  a  large  canoe,  the 
Joliba,  and  sailed  down  the  Niger  to  Sega,  where  nine  more  suc- 
cumbed to  fever.  Determined  to  go  further.  Park  wrote  letters, 
January  1806,  to  his  wife  and  to  Lord  Camden,  which  he  gave  to 
his  servant  Isaaco  to  take  to  Gambia.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
from  him,  but  Isaaco  subsequently  learnt  that  the  Joliba  had 
stranded  on  a  rock  at  Bussa  Rapids,  and  that  Park,  with  two  others, 
had  jumped  into  the  Niger,  amid  a  shower  of  arrows  from  the  natives. 
Tall,  handsome,  reserved,  distrustful  of  the  natives,  not  always 
tactful.  Park,  the  "  father  of  African  exploration,"  led  the  way 
which  others,  by  his  assistance,  have  followed  with  greater  success. 
He  was  intimate  with  Walter  Scott. 
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JAMES   THOMSON 

James  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at 
Ednam,  Eoxburgh,  September  11,  1700.  Educated  at  Jedburgh 
Abbey  School  and  at  Edinburgh  University,  he  studied  for  the 
ministry.  Complimented  on  his  poetical  paraphrase  of  one  of  the 
Psalms,  he  turned  his  mind  to  poetry  and  contributed  verses  to  the 
Edinburgh  Miscellany.  In  1725  he  went  to  London  and  arrived 
at  Wapping  with  his  letters  of  introduction  stolen  from  him.  While 
tutor  to  the  grandson  of  Lady  Baillie,  he  recast  his  poem  on  a 
Country  Life,  written  in  1719,  and  pubUshed  it  under  the  title  of 
Winter.  For  this  he  received  three  guineas  from  his  publisher 
and  twenty  guineas  from  Sir  Spencer  Compton  (the  Speaker),  to 
whom  he  dedicated  it.  Encouraged  by  its  success,  Thomson  pro- 
duced his  Summer  in  1727,  his  Spring  in  1728,  and  subsequently 
his  Autumn.  In  1730  the  four  volumes  appeared  as  the  Seasons. 
In  his  work  he  immortalized  "  Amanda,"  otherwise  EUzabeth 
Young,  whose  mother  forbade  her  marriage  to  a  "  struggling  poet." 
His  next  achievement  was  a  tragedy,  Sophonisba,  performed  at  the 
Drury  Lane,  but  killed  by  a  weak  line,  "  0  Sophonisba  !  Sophonisba, 
0  !  "  wrote  the  poet,  to  which  the  wit.  Fielding,  rejoined,  "  0  Jemmy 
Thomson  !  Jemmy  Thomson,  0  !  "  In  1731  Thomson  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy  with  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Talbot,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  when  he  observed  how  little  liberty  there 
was  in  those  countries.  Appointed  Secretary  of  Briefs  by  his 
patron  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  he  resided  at  Kew,  where  he 
composed  Liberty,  his  most  elaborate,  but  not  his  best  poem.  Through 
the  death  of  the  Chancellor  he  lost  his  Secretaryship,  but  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £100,  and  made  Surveyor  to  the  Leeward 
Islands,  a  lucrative  oflfice,  executed  by  deputy.  In  1740  he  wrote 
the  Masque  of  Alfred,  performed  at  Cliefden  House,  Bucks,  before 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  play  contains  the  now  national  song, 
"  Rule  Britannia."  In  1715  he  wrote  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  a 
tragedy.  His  Castle  of  Indolence,  with  its  allegory  of  the  enchanted 
"  Land  of  Drowsihead,"  is  a  work  of  literary  finish.  He  died  August 
27,  1718,  and  was  buried  in  Richmond  Church.  Handsome,  good- 
natured,  devoted  to  his  relatives,  fond  of  company,  a  late  riser  and 
a  night  worker,  Thomson  is  remembered  for  his  Seasons,  with  its 
exquisite  pirtures  of  natural  scenery  and  of  the  episodes  of  human 
life. 
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S.   FRANCIS   OF   ASSISI 

John  Bernardixi,  son  of  a  ricli  merchant,  was  born  at  Assisi, 
Italy,  in  1181,  September  12  or  13.  Taught  at  home,  he  grew  up, 
a  tall  dark  youth,  active,  extravagant,  and  the  leader  of  young 
men  of  fashion.  His  dissipated  habits  brought  on  severe  illness; 
on  his  recovery  he  accompanied  a  knight  of  Assisi  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  Apulia.  Struck  down  by  fever,  he  returned  home,  de- 
jected and  spiritually  agitated.  In  1206  he  sold  his  horse  and 
equipments,  and  disregarding  his  father's  threats  and  his  mother's 
entreaties,  embraced  a  life  of  poverty,  and  lived  in  a  cave  like  one 
distraught.  Seized  and  locked  up  by  his  father,  he  was  taken  before 
the  Bishop  of  Assisi.  Francis  thereupon  renounced  his  father's 
claims  and  became  a  recluse.  As  the  ordinary  monastic  life  did 
not  satisfy  his  aspirations  of  self-sacrifice,  he  lived  on  food  given 
him  by  passers-by,  and  made  his  "  cell  "  under  the  trees  at  Porti- 
uncula,  where  he  preached  with  burning  eloquence.  With  twelve 
followers  he  went  to  Rome,  obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope 
Innocent  III  of  his  new  Order,  and  founded  at  Assisi  a  brotherhood 
whose  rule  was  poverty,  chastity  and  care  of  the  poor.  The  novice 
was  to  swear  that  he  possessed  nothing  save  the  coarse  raiment 
lent  him  by  the  brethren.  Money  was  to  be  held  as  an  accursed 
thing.  With  a  few  branches,  rushes  and  banked-up  earth,  Francis 
constructed  his  first  convent,  indignantly  refusing  offers  of  stone, 
timber  and  furniture.  When,  after  a  long  absence,  he  discovered 
that  the  town  had  provided  his  followers,  now  four  hundred  in 
number,  with  permanent  buildings,  he  only  desisted  from  demoHshing 
them  when  told  that  they  belonged  to  the  town  and  not  to  the 
brotherhood.  In  1223  he  preached  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
promised  better  treatment  to  his  Christian  captives.  Five  mis- 
sionaries of  his  Order  suffered  death  in  Morocco.  Granted  Mount 
Alvernia  in  1224,  Francis  worked  in  the  fields,  tended  the  lepers, 
preached  to  the  birds,  and  fed  the  animals.  While  in  solitude, 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  the  Passion,  occurred  his  vision.  A  seraph 
nailed  to  a  cross  flew  towards  him  and  filled  his  soul  with  ecstasy, 
wherein  he  received  on  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Crucified.  These 
"  stigmata  "  Francis  sought  to  conceal,  and  sternly  repressed  in- 
quiry about  them.  He  died  October  4,  1226,  and  was  buried  at 
Assisi.     In  1228  he  was  canonized. 
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CHARLES  JAMES  FOX 

Charles  James  Fox,  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
was  born  at  Westminster,  January  24,  1749.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  he  showed  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  entered  Parliament  in  1768  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Mid- 
hurst,  purchased  for  him  by  his  father.  A  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  Lord  North,  he  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  Wilkes 
from  the  Commons.  His  great  speech  in  1775  against  the  taxation 
of  the  Colonies  made  him  famous  and  gained  him  a  welcome  from 
the  Rockingham  party.  In  1779  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  William 
Adam,  a  supporter  of  Lord  North.  The  following  year  saw  Fox 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  affairs,  when  he  denounced  the  American 
War  and  declared  that  the  Commons  had  the  right  to  override  the 
king,  the  Lords,  and  the  will  of  the  country.  A  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction,  he  opposed  Pitt,  and  displayed  his  oratorical  gifts  to  ad- 
vantage in  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
and  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  His  Libel  Bill  showed 
him  to  be  a  wise  legislator,  and  his  Russian  Armament  proposals 
saved  England  from  an  unnecessary  war.  He  sympathized  with 
the  French  Revolution  at  first,  and  lost  the  friendship  of  his  great 
admirer,  Burke.  Though  he  regretted  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI, 
Fox  vigorously  opposed  the  war  with  France,  and  spoke  eloquently 
but  unsuccessfully  against  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills.  In 
1795  he  secretly  married  Elizabeth  Armstead,  a  widow.  With  his 
friends,  he  seceded  from  ParUament  in  1797,  and  Uved  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  gardening  and  farming,  studying  the  classics,  and  collecting 
materials  for  an  historical  work.  In  1802  he  met  Napoleon  at  Paris. 
In  1803  he  joined  the  campaign  against  the  slave-trade.  Disliked 
by  George  III  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  and  because  of  his  dissipated  habits,  Fox  was  nevertheless 
urged  by  him,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  to  take  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary.  While  engaged  in  peace  negotiations  with  France,  Fox 
died  September  13,  180G.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Of  large  frame,  with  shining  eyes  and  black  hair,  affectionate, 
courageous,  tolerant,  fond  of  poetry,  Fox  is  often  given  the  first 
place  among  British  orators.  His  intemperance,  love  of  gaming 
and  other  vices,  for  which  his  father  was  responsible,  tarnished  his 
career.  His  recreations  were  hunting,  shooting,  swimming  and 
acting. 
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DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON 

Arthur  Wellesley,  the  fourth  son  of  the  EarLof  Mornington, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  April  29,  1769.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  received 
a  commission  in  the  76th  Regiment  in  1787,  and  entered  the  Irish 
Parliament  as  member  for  Trim.  Sent  out  to  India,  he  displayed 
no  great  ability  till  1803,  when  as  major-general  he  defeated  the 
Mahrattas  at  Assaye.  In  1806  he  married  the  Hon.  Catherine 
Pakenham.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Rye. 
After  distinguished  service  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  chosen  in  1808 
to  check  Napoleon's  invasion  of  the  Peninsula.  His  victory  at 
Vimiera  over  Junot  compelled  the  latter  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
Temporarily  recalled  for  criticizing  the  too  favourable  Treaty  of 
Cintra,  Wellesley  was  again  sent  out,  when  he  defeated  the  French 
at  Oporto  and  Talavera.  Entrenched  in  the  Hues  of  Torres  Vedras, 
he  held  Massena's  large  force  at  bay  for  seven  months,  and  on  its 
retreat  captured  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz.  Victorious  at 
Salamanca  in  1812,  he  entered  Madrid,  but  suiSered  a  reverse  at 
Burgos.  In  1813  he  defeated  the  French  at  Vittoria,  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  entered  France.  Having  captured  Bayonne,  he 
defeated  Soult  at  Orthez  and  at  Toulouse.  On  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  Wellington  returned  home,  having  been  created  baron, 
viscount,  earl,  marquis  and  duke.  To  former  grants  was  added 
the  manor  of  Strathfieldsaye,  held  by  a  tenure  of  presenting  to  the 
sovereign  annually  a  flag  embroidered  with  the  fleur-de-lys  of  the 
Bourbons.  On  Napoleon's  escape  and  march  to  Brussels,  England 
sent  her  "  Iron  Duke "  to  oppose  him.  At  Waterloo  the  two 
warriors  met  for  the  first  time,  when  Wellington  won  his  greatest 
victory  (June  18,  1815).  Subsequently,  he  resumed  his  political 
career,  held  various  offices,  and  became  premier  in  1828,  when  he 
passed  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  fought  a  duel 
with  Lord  Winchelsea.  His  opposition  to  the  Reform  and  Corn 
Law  Bills  made  him  unpopular.  He  supported  the  introduction 
of  railways  and  of  the  penny  post,  and  the  Thames  tunnel  scheme. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  in 
this  year  he  was  Foreign  Secretary  under  Sir  R.  Peel,  whose  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  he  supported  in  1845.  Wellington  died  September 
14,  1852,  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  lived  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Rather  short,  self-willed, 
cold,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  Wellington  had  a  high  sense  of  duty. 
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MARC   ISAMBARD   BRUNEL 

SIarc  Isambabd  Brunel,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Hac- 
queville,  Normandy,  in  1769.  Intended  for  the  ministry,  his  love 
of  mechanics  induced  his  father  to  put  him  into  the  Navy  instead. 
In  1792  he  went  to  New  York  to  escape,  as  a  royalist,  the  dangers  of 
the  Revolution.  Here  he  built  a  theatre  and  the  arsenal.  In  1799 
he  came  to  England,  and  persuaded  the  Admiralty  to  accept  his 
plans  for  producing  ships'  blocks  by  machinery.  For  this  profitable 
saving  of  manual  labour  he  was  granted  £15,000.  In  this  year  he 
married  Sophia  Kingdom.  Interested  in  steam  navigation,  he 
estabUshed  the  Ramsgate  steamboats  on  the  Thames,  the  first 
thus  used.  Through  a  fire  at  his  mills  at  Battersea,  and  his  outlay 
on  his  numerous  inventions,  he  was  landed  in  the  debtors'  prison, 
but  was  released  by  a  Treasury  grant  of  £5000.  After  constructing 
swing  bridges  at  Rouen  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  floating 
landing-stage  at  Liverpool,  he  designed  the  Thames  tunnel.  This 
scheme,  undertaken  unsuccessfully  in  1824  by  a  private  company, 
was  completed  by  the  Government  in  1843.  For  his  services, 
Brunei  received  a  knighthood  and  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
December  12,  1849,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
Among  his  inventions  were  machines  for  making  stockings,  cotton 
reels  and  small  boxes.  He  also  showed  how  liquefied  gases  could 
serve  as  a  motive  power. 

IsAMBARD  Kingdom  Brunel,  the  son  of  the  above,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  April  9,  1806.  Educated  at  Paris,  he  entered  his 
father's  office  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Thames  tunnel, 
in  which  he  was  twice  nearly  drowned.  In  1832  he  constructed  the 
docks  at  Bristol,  and  became  engineer  to  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
In  1836  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Horsley.  He  planned 
the  viaducts  at  Hanwell  and  Chijipenham,  the  Box  tunnel,  the 
railway  bridges  at  Chepstow  and  at  Saltash,  and  the  Clifton  Suspen- 
sion Bridge.  He  constructed  the  Great  Western,  the  first  great 
ocean  steamer,  236  ft.  long,  35  ft.  wide,  and  with  a  displacement 
of  2300  tons,  which  crossed  to  America  in  15  days  in  1845.  In 
1858  he  built  the  Great  Eaatern  steamship,  692  ft.  long,  83  ft.  wide, 
and  of  24,000  tons,  and  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.  Tliis,  for  many 
years  the  largest  vessel  in  the  world,  met  with  various  mishaps, 
which  worried  Brunei  and  brought  on  paralysis.  He  died  September 
15,  1859,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father. 
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EDWARD   BOUVERIE   PUSEY 

Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  P.  B.  Pusey, 
was  born  at  Pusey,  Wilts,  August  22,  1800.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  he  studied 
theology  in  Germany,  and  acquired  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  1828 
he  published  his  German  Rationalism.  This  year  saw  his  ordination, 
his  marriage  to  Catherine  Barker,  and  his  appointment  to  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  Invited  by  Newman  to  join 
the  Tractarian  movement,  Pusey  wrote  various  Tracts,  and  founded 
in  1835  a  Theological  Society  out  of  which  grew  the  Library  of  the 
Fathers.  In  1839  Mrs.  Pusey  died.  In  1843  Pusey  preached  his 
famous  sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  for  which  he  was  suspended 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  two  years.  In  1844  his  daughter 
Lucy  died.  In  1845  he  co-founded  in  Christ  Church  parish, 
Regent's  Park,  the  first  Anglican  Sisterhood;  in  this  year  he  also 
built,  anonymously,  S.  Saviour's,  Leeds.  He  supported  Bishop 
Philpotts  of  Exeter  in  his  refusal  to  institute  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Gorham,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
Pusey  held  that  the  Privy  Council  was  incompetent  to  interpret 
the  Prayer  Book.  In  1860  he  drew  up  a  Declaration  against  Essays 
and  Reviews,  which  was  signed  by  11,000  clergy.  During  the  cholera 
in  East  London  in  1866  he  lodged  in  the  City  Road,  and  ministered 
to  the  sick.  He  resisted  in  1872  the  proposed  disuse  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  and  in  1874  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill.  In 
1880  he  lost  his  only  son  Philip.  Pusey  died  at  Ascot  Priory, 
September  16,  1882,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
Short  and  stout,  his  unassuming  appearance,  his  quiet  manner, 
his  untidy  surplice  and  hood  awry,  disconcerted  those  who  associated 
his  name  with  asceticism  and  ultra-ritualism.  In  his  early  days 
he  was  fond  of  riding  and  shooting.  Introspective,  with  a  strain 
of  morbidness,  patient  under  persecution  and  domestic  sorrow, 
charitable,  courteous  in  controversy,  he  exercised  by  his  sermons, 
spiritual  letters  and  personal  counsel  a  wide  influence  in  the  English 
Church.  Not  an  eloquent  or  attractive  preacher,  men  were  im- 
pressed by  his  deep  spirituaUty.  Though  not  himself  the  founder 
of  the  Oxford  Revival,  his  immense  learning,  his  large  ideas,  his 
confidence,  his  high  position  and  character,  gave  it  staying  power 
and  definite  purpose.  His  numerous  writings  include  commentaries 
on  Daniel  and  on  the  Minor  Prophets. 
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TOBIAS   GEORGE   SMOLLETT 

Tobias  George  Smollett,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  laird,  was  born 
at   Bonhill,    Cardross,    March   9,    1721.     Educated   at  Dumbarton 
Grammar  School  and  at    Glasgow  University,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  apothecary  at  Glasgow.     Having  no  taste  for  surgery,  Smollett 
went  to  London  with  the  MS.  of  a  tragedy,  the  Regicide,  which 
Lord   Lyttleton,    and   other   possible   patrons,    refused   to   accept. 
The  dejected  author  thereupon  became  a  surgeon's  mate  on  the 
Cumberland,   an   eighty-gun  ship,   bound    for  Carthagena  in    the 
war  with  Spain.     While  in  Jamaica,  Smollett  met  a  creole  beauty, 
Nancy  Lascelles,  whom  he  married  on  his  return  to  England.     Un- 
able to  support  himself  as  a  surgeon  in  Downing  Street,  Westminster, 
Smollett  wrote   the   Tears  of  Scotland,  a  scathing   poem,    on   the 
ferocious  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745.     His  Ode  on  the 
Loss  of  a  Grandmother  was  a  burlesque  on  Lord    Lyttleton's  Ode 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife.     A  year  later  Smollett  scored  a  success 
with  Roderick  Random,  a  clever  romance.     In  1751  appeared  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  also  full  of  grotesque  adventures.     After  an  interval 
during  which  he  published  the  Regicide,  took  his  M.D.  at  Aberdeen 
and   i-ssued  a   pamphlet  ridiculing  the   waters   at  Bath,   Smollett 
produced  his  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,   the  career  of  a  sharper. 
While  editor  of  the  Critical  Review  he  was  fined  £100  and  imprisoned 
for  three  months  for  a  libel  on  Admiral  Knowles.     In  prison  he 
wrote  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves,  a  feeble  imitation  of  Don  Quixote.     In 
1760  he  compiled  a  Histonj  of  England,  by  which  he  cleared  £2000. 
Vigorously  written,   with  a  liberal  dash  of  his  views  on  persons 
and  events,  it  was  intended  to  counteract  a  similar  work  by  Hume. 
Heartbroken  at  the  death  of    his  only  child,   Smollett  travelled 
abroad   and   settled   at   Leghorn,    where    he   produced   Humphrey 
Clinker,  his  finest  work.     He  died  September  17,   1771,  and  was 
buried  at  Leghorn.     Of  medium  build,  florid,  gaudy  in  his  attire, 
proud  of  his  nationality,  Smollett  was  restless  and  irritable.     His 
friends  compared  him  to  a  cocoa-nut,  hard  outside,  but  full  of  the 
milk  of  kindness   within.      Defective   in   jjlot  and   in  analysis  of 
character,  his  works  contain  vivid   descriptions  of  striking,  farcical 
and  sometimes  pathetic  scenes.     His  pictures  of  English  sailors, 
such  as  Trunjiion,  I»o\vling,  Strap  and  Pipes,  are  doubtless  jjortraits 
of  the  hardy,  reckless   tars,  who  manned,  in    his  time,  the  wooden 
walls  of  Old  England. 
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JOHN   HANNING   SPEKE 

John  Hanning  Speke,  the  son  of  an  army  officer,  was  born  at 
Jordans,  Ilminster,  Somersetshire,  May  4,  1827.  Granted  a  com- 
mission in  the  46th  Bengal  regiment,  he  served  in  the  Punjab  under 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  fought  in  six  battles,  and  in  1852  was  gazetted 
captain.  Having  usually  spent  his  furlough  in  exploring  the 
Himalayas  and  Thibet,  he  gladly  joined  an  expedition  to  Somali- 
land,  where  he  was  wounded  in  an  affray  with  the  natives  and  was 
invalided  home.  After  an  interval  at  the  Crimea,  he  joined  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Burton  in  the  expedition  to  Africa  pro- 
moted by  the  Home  and  Indian  Governments.  From  Zanzibar, 
Speke  proceeded  into  the  interior  for  six  months,  and  learnt  that 
there  were  three  lakes  unknown  to  Europeans.  His  belief  that  one 
of  these  was  the  source  of  the  Nile  led  them  to  cross  the  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, which  Burton  supposed  to  be  its  source.  After  a  stay  at 
Kawele,  followed  by  their  discovery  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
they  reached  Lake  Nyanza,  which  they  called  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Speke's  theory  that  this  was  the  source  of  the  Nile  provoked  a 
rupture  with  Burton.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1859,  Speke 
delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Geographical  Society,  which  Burton 
sharply  criticized.  Sent  out  by  this  Society  in  1860,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Grant,  at  the  head  of  200  men,  Speke  started  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  traced  an  unknown  river  from  Lake  Nyanza 
for  nineteen  months,  till  at  Gondakoro  he  met  another  traveller, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel)  Baker,  who  had  come  up  the  same 
river — the  Nile.  Encouraged  by  this  discovery,  which  confirmed 
his  theory,  Speke  determined  to  explore  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  of 
which  Baker  told  him,  but  was  refused  permission  by  the  King  of 
Unyoro,  though  his  presents  were  accepted.  On  his  return  home 
in  1863  Speke  published  his  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source 
of  the  Nile.  As  this  was  discredited  by  Burton,  Speke  arranged 
a  public  discussion  with  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Bath.  On  the  previous  day,  however,  while  out  partridge 
shooting,  Speke  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun, 
September  18,  1864.  He  was  buried  at  Dawlish  Wake.  Of  fine 
physique,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  botany,  zoology  and  astronomy, 
and  of  the  Bible,  Speke  shares  with  Grant  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  Europeans  to  cross  equatorial  East  Africa. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM 

Henry  Peter  Brougham,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  laird,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  September  19,  1778.  Educated  at  the  High  School 
and  at  the  university,  he  excelled  in  mathematics  and  science,  and 
wrote  in  1795  a  paper  on  light  and  colours,  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society.  After  some  travel  abroad,  he  practised 
at  the  Scottish  Bar  and  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  slow  progress,  due  to  his  strong  Liberal  views 
and  his  eccentricities,  he  went  to  London  in  1803,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  brilliant  talk  made  him  accept- 
able in  society,  and  his  Uterary  abilities  commended  him  to  the 
Whigs.  He  first  made  his  mark  as  counsel,  at  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  Liverpool  merchants  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
"  Orders  in  Council."  Elected  to  Parliament  for  Camelford  in 
1810,  he  carried  his  bill  to  make  participation  in  the  slave  trade  a 
felony.  This  success,  together  with  his  frequent  speeches  in  the 
House,  made  him  a  quasi-leader  with  his  party.  Defeated  at 
Liverpool  in  1812,  he  was  elected  for  Winchelsea  in  1816,  and  sub- 
sequently for  Yorkshire.  During  this  period  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  to  Queen  Carohne,  wife  of  George  IV.  Brougham 
opposed  her  departure  from  England  in  1814,  as  also  her  return  in 
1820.  With  Denman  as  his  colleague,  he  defended  her  at  her 
arraignment  by  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords  (August 
1820).  He  wrote  out  his  peroration  seventeen  times.  The  virtual 
acquittal  of  the  queen  made  Brougham  a  popular  idol,  and  his 
practice  rose  to  £7000  a  year.  In  1821  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Eden,  Esq.  In  1827  he  co-founded  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  and  promoted  the  establishment  of 
London  University,  and  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  In  1830  he 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and 
Vaux.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford, 
he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  In  1834  he 
quitted  public  life,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Cannes,  South  France, 
where  he  flied,  May  7,  1868.  Handsome,  with  prominent  nose, 
dictatorial,  quarrelsome,  ''  a  smasher  and  pounder,""  voluble  and 
vain,  disliked  in  the  House  and  at  the  Bar,  Brougham  had  a  large 
following  in  the  country  on  account  of  his  reforming  zeal,  his  interest 
in  education  and  his  supposed  conscientious  devotion  to  Queen 
Carf)linc. 
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JOHN   COLERIDGE   PATTESON 

John  Coleridge,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Patteson,  judge,  was  born 
in  London,  April  1,  1827.  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1852.  Ordained 
in  1853  to  the  curacy  of  Alfington,  Devonshire,  he  two  years  later 
joined  Bishop  Selwyn  of  New  Zealand,  whose  sermon  at  Eton  in 
1841  had  aroused  his  desire  for  missionary  work.  His  special 
sphere  was  the  instruction  of  the  native  boys  of  the  Melanesian 
Islands,  a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  on  account  of 
his  proficiency  in  the  Maori  languages  and  his  patience  as  a  teacher. 
In  1861  Patteson  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  Joined 
by  Mr.  Codrington,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  he  trained 
some  of  his  pupils  for  missionary  work,  of  whom  George  Sarawia 
was  the  first  to  be  ordained.  During  his  stay  at  Mota,  out  of  a 
population  of  800  all  but  fifty  were  baptized.  "  In  perils  oft," 
the  good  bishop  was  once  nearly  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow  at 
Santa  Cruz.  His  work  was  hindered  by  deeds  of  violence  committed 
by  planters  in  Fiji  and  Queensland  to  obtain  labourers  among  the 
natives.  The  bishop  found  that  the  natives  could  not  understand 
the  white  traders,  who  enticed  them  on  board  their  slave-ships, 
ill-treated  them  and  kept  them  under  hatches  to  prevent  their 
escape.  His  own  name  was  used  by  the  traders  to  deceive  them, 
with  the  result  that  where  he  was  formerly  trusted  he  was  after- 
wards suspected  and  threatened.  While  on  a  visit  to  Nukapu 
island,  unaware  that  an  outrage  had  been  lately  committed  by  some 
English  traders  in  which  five  islanders  were  killed,  Patteson  was 
invited  to  land  on  the  island.  With  his  usual  trustfulness  he  entered 
the  canoe  alone  and  unarmed,  and  was  rowed  to  the  island.  Pre- 
sently a  shower  of  arrows  was  discharged  at  those  who  had  remained 
in  the  bishop's  boat,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  canoe  floated  out 
towards  them  in  which  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  bishop,  with  the 
marks  of  five  wounds  and  a  palm-leaf  on  his  breast  twisted  in 
five  knots,  September  20,  1871.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pacific. 
An  ideal  missionary,  an  excellent  oarsman  and  splendid  swimmer, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  six  native  dialects,  Bishop  Patteson 
died  a  victim  to  the  slave  trade.  His  death,  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  led  to  a  proper  regulation  of  the  labour  traffic  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 
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SIR   WALTER   SCOTT 

Walter  Scott,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
August  15,  1771.     Educated  at  the  High  School  and  University,  he 
served  his  articles  in  his  father's  office,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar.     He 
began  his  literary  career  in  1796  with  translations  of  Goethe's  Erl- 
Konig  and  of  Burger's  Lenore.     In  1797  he  married  Charlotte  Char- 
pentier,  a  rich  French  lady,  and  settled  at  Lasswade.     His  services 
as  Quartermaster  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Sheriff  of  Selkirk  and  to  his  removal  to  Ashestiel.     In  1804 
his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  brought  him  £500.     The  produc- 
tion of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  in  1805,  followed  by  Marmion,  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  other  poems,   placed  him  among  the  first 
British  poets.     Appointed  Clerk  of  Session,  and  with  an  income  of 
£5000  a  year  from  his  pen,  Scott  built  a  mansion  at  Abbotsford,  where 
he  entertained  largely.     Convinced  that  he  had  written  his  best 
poetry,  he  declined  the  Poet  Laureateship  in  1813,  and  turned  to  prose 
romance.     In  1814  Waverley,  a  narrative  of  1745,  published  anony- 
mously, was  rapturously  received.     During  the  next  seventeen  years 
he  produced  the  entire  series  of  Waverley  Novels,  any  two  of  which 
would  have  made  an  author  famous."     Six  deal  with  Scottish  history, 
seven  with  English  history,  three  with  Continental  history  and  twelve 
with  private  and  social  life.     The  Lives  of  Dryden,  Swift  and  Napo- 
leon, the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  also 
belong  to  this  period.     In  1820  he  was  created  a  baronet.     The 
failure  in  1825  of  the  Ballantynes,  his  publishers,  whom  he  financed, 
involved  him  in  a  debt  of  £120,000.     He  scorned  the  suggested  relief 
of  the  bankruptcy  law,  declined  offers  of  help,  including  an  anony- 
mous cheque  for  £.30,000,  and  set  to  work  to  meet  his  liabilities.     In 
1826  Lady  Scott  died.     In  1827  Scott  publicly  avowed  himself  the 
sole  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels.    He  died  from  paralysis  at  Abbots- 
ford,  September  21,  1832,  and  was  buried  at  Dryburgh  Abbey.     Of 
middle  stature,  with  massive  forehead,  pleasing  countenance,  affable 
manner,  Scott  was  universally  beloved.     He  rose  at  five,  worked  till 
midday,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  riding,  fishing  or  boating. 
His  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  literature.     In  his 
religious  views  he  inclined  to  the  Episcopal  Church;   in  his  j)olitic3 
he  was  a  Jacobite. 
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MICHAEL   FARADAY 

Michael  Faraday,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  born  at  Newing- 
ton  Butts,  London,  September  22,  179L  Apprenticed,  after  a  scanty 
education,  to  a  bookbinder,  he  read  the  scientific  works  he  had 
to  bind  and  attended  lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  In  1812 
he  made  experiments  with  voltaic  batteries  of  his  own  construction, 
and  succeeded  in  decomposing  Epsom  salts,  water,  copper,  sulphate 
and  lead  acetate.  On  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship  he  be- 
came an  assistant  to  Humphrey  Davy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  whom 
he  accompanied  as  his  valet  in  his  travels  on  the  Continent.  On  his 
return,  Faraday  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  a 
salary  of  thirty  shillings  a  week.  In  his  lectures  in  1816  to  the  City 
Philosophical  Society,  he  ampUfied  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light. 
(This  theory  was  finally  exploded  by  Foucault's  work  in  1850,  which 
estabUshed  Huyghen's  wave  theory  of  1678.)  In  1820  he  married 
Sarah  Barnard,  of  Paternoster  Row.  After  numerous  experiments 
in  electro-dynamics,  Faraday  showed  that  the  earth's  magnetism  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  directive  action  on  a  wire  conveying  a  current. 
In  1823  he  published  his  work  on  the  liquefaction  or  condensation  of 
gases  into  liquids  by  pressure.  Already  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Faraday  was  in  1825  appointed  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  He  now  published  a  standard  work  on 
chemical  manipulation  and  several  treatises  on  the  chemical  history 
of  a  candle,  the  limits  of  vaporization,  optical  deceptions,  the  con- 
servation of  force,  re-gelation,  and  the  relation  of  gold  and  other 
metals  to  light.  In  1833  Faraday  was  appointed  Fuller  Professor  of 
Science,  in  1835  was  granted  a  Civil  List  pension,  and  in  1836  was 
nominated  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House. 
After  careful  study  of  electrostatic  induction,  he  installed  the 
magneto-electric  light  in  lighthouses.  In  his  study  of  chlorine,  he 
discovered  two  new  chlorides  of  carbon.  He  decomposed  sulphate 
of  magnesium,  and  produced  special  kinds  of  glass  for  optical  pur- 
poses. When  the  first  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  laid  between 
Dover  and  Calais  in  1851  the  wire  was  enclosed,  at  Faraday's  sugges- 
tion, in  a  covering  of  gutta-percha  as  an  "  insulator."  He  died  at 
Hampton  Court,  August  25,  1867,  and  was  buried  in  Highgate 
Cemetery.  Good-looking,  unassuming,  devout,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Sandemonian  body,  Faraday  was  an  ideal  lecturer,  and  is 
honoured  as  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  electricity. 
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HENRY  ALDRICH 

Henry  Aldrich  was  born  at  Westminster,  September  23,  1647. 
Educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  took  his 
B.A.  in  1666  and  became  a  tutor.  In  1670  he  was  ordained  and  was 
appointed  Vicar  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  but  retained  his  tutorship  at 
the  wish  of  the  college  authorities.  In  1681  he  became  a  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  took  his  D.D.  degree.  He  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  as  an  opponent  of  the  Romanists,  who,  encouraged  by  James  II, 
sought  to  propagate  their  principles  in  the  university.  Nominated 
in  1689  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  he  proved  a  capable  ad- 
ministrator, and  increased  the  revenues  and  the  reputation  of  the 
college.  A  man  of  varied  attainments,  scholar,  architect  and  musi- 
cian, he  wrote  a  treatise  on  logic,  Artis  LogiccB  Compendium,  which 
is  still  used  at  Oxford,  and  tracts  on  classical  and  theological  subjects. 
With  Dr.  Spratt,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  edited  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  He  designed  the  Peckwater  quadrangle  at  Christ 
Church,  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College  and  AU  Saints'  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1702  he  was  elected  Prolocutor  of  Convocation.  Specially  dis- 
tinguished in  music,  he  composed  fifty  anthems  (original  and  adapted), 
morning  and  evening  services  in  A  and  in  G,  and  set  to  English  words 
compositions  of  Tallis  and  Byrd,  together  with  the  "  I  am  well 
pleased  "  of  Carissimi,  and  Palestrina's  "  0  God,  the  King  of  Glory." 
He  had  concerts  regularly  at  his  house,  established  a  school  of  music, 
and  founded  a  musical  library.  He  died  unmarried,  December  14 
(according  to  some,  January  19,  1711),  1710,  and  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral.  Firm  in  discipline,  simple  in  his  tastes,  Aldrich 
would  often  unbend  with  his  juniors.  A  story  is  told  of  a  student 
who  met  another  in  "  Tom  Quad  "  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  offered 
to  bet  a  guinea  that  they  would  find  the  dean  smoking  if  they  called 
on  him.  To  this  the  other  replied,  "  He  cannot  be;  it  is  too  early. 
I  will  accept  the  wager."  On  their  admission  they  found  the  dean 
with  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  who  presently  said,  ''  Young  man,  you  have 
lost  your  wager;  I  am  not  smoking;  I  am  only  filling  my  pipe." 
Apropos  of  smoking,  the  dean  composed  the  Smoking  Catch,  to  be 
sung  by  four  men  smoking  their  pipes.  His  best-known  piece  is  his 
"  Hark  !    the  bonny  Christ  Church  Bells  !  " 
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WILLIAM   LISLE   BOWLES 

William  Lisle  Bowles  was  born  September  24,  1762,  at  King's 
Sutton,  Oxfordshire,  of  whicb  parish  liis  father  was  vicar.  Educated 
at  Winchester  under  Dr.  Warton,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he, 
on  his  ordination,  sought  from  his  influential  relatives  a  benefice 
whereon  he  might  marry.  None  came,  and  the  expected  match  was 
broken  off.  A  second  engagement  terminated  with  the  death  of  the 
young  lady.  Distressed  at  his  misfortunes,  Bowles  travelled  in 
Scotland,  and,  to  console  himself,  composed  a  collection  of  sonnets, 
which  Mr.  Cruttwell  of  Bath  printed  under  the  title  Fourteen  Sonnets 
written  chiefly  on  Picturesque  Spots  during  a  Journey.  The  rapid  sale 
of  this  and  of  subsequent  editions  brought  Bowles  to  notice  as  a 
rising  poet.  The  times  favoured  him ;  Thomson,  Akenside  and  Gray 
had  died ;  Cowper  was  uncertain,  and  the  later  poets  had  not  taken 
their  place.  In  1789  he  produced  Verses  to  John  Howard,  which  were 
praised  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  After  holding  successively 
the  benefices  of  Chicklade  and  of  Dumbleton,  "  the  poet  of  England  " 
married  in  1802  the  daughter  of  Prebendary  Wake  of  Westminster, 
and  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Bremhill  and  Prebendary  of  Sahsbury. 
This  appointment  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Lansdowne 
family  at  Bowood.  In  1804  he  published  The  Spirit  of  Discovery, 
and  subsequently  The  Missionary  of  the  Andes,  the  Grave  of  the  Last 
Saxon  (a  legend  of  Harold),  and  Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed. 
In  1818  he  became  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  in  1828  Canon 
of  Salisbury.  He  died  April  7,  1850,  a  widower  and  childless.  He 
was  buried  at  Salisbury.  Shy,  unpractical  and  absent-minded, 
Bowles  was  beloved  for  his  benevolent  and  gentle  disposition.  On 
several  occasions  when  passing  the  toll-bar  he  tendered  gate-money, 
forgetting  that  he  was  on  foot  and  not  riding.  The  contemplative 
poet  of  nature  and  of  childhood,  Bowles  was  the  father  of  modern 
Enghsh  poetry.  His  S.  John  in  Patmos  and  his  Thoughts  on 
Chantrey's  Sleeping  Children  (in  Lichfield  Cathedral)  are  exquisitely 
tender.  In  his  edition  of  Pope's  Works  he  argues  that  a  man  of 
loose  life  cannot  write  refined  verse,  a  theory  which  Campbell  and 
Byron  showed  to  be  untenable.  His  only  prose  work  was  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Ken,  which  is  heavy.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Bowles  for  a 
new  kind  of  poetry,  though  he  lived  to  see  himself  excelled  in  it  by 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
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September  25 
FELICIA   DOROTHEA  HEMANS 

Felicia  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Browne,  a  Liver- 
pool merchant,  was  born  September  25,  1793.     Business  losses  caused 
the  family  to  remove  to  Abergele,  North  Wales,  where  Felicia,  a  pre- 
cocious girl,  was  educated  by  her  mother.     Fond  of  music  and  poetry, 
she  produced  at  fourteen  her  first  volume  of  verse,  which  her  parents 
published.     Though   unfavourably  reviewed,    another  followed  in 
1810  under  the  title  England  and  Spain,  or  Valour  and  Patriotism. 
The  poet  Shelley  admired  this  so  much  that  he  desired  to  correspond 
with  the  young  poetess,  but  her  parents  discouraged  his  attentions. 
In  1812  appeared  her  first  work  of  real  merit — Domestic  Affections. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  married  Captain  Hemans,  an  Irish  officer,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  and  removed  to  Daventry,  where  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  verse  on  the  Restoration  of  Works  of  Art  to  Italy 
and  Modern  Greece.     In  1818  her  husband  went  abroad  and  never 
returned  to  her  again.     In  1819  she  produced  Tales  and  Historical 
Scenes  in  Verse,  and  won  prizes  for  poems  on  the  Meeting  of  Bruce  and 
Wallace,  and  on  Dartmoor.     After  publishing  the  Welsh  Melodies  and 
the  Voice  of  Spring,  she  wrote  the  Vespers  of  Palermo,  a  five-act 
tragedy,  which  had  a  brief   run   at   Covent    Garden  Theatre  and 
brought  her  £200.     This  was  followed  by  the  Siege  of  Valencia  and 
De  Chatillon,  tragedies,  the  Forest  Sanctuary,  which  contains  the 
well-known  lines  on  Casahianca ;  and  by  Records  of  Women  and  Songs 
of  Affection.     After  living  with  her  mother  at  Bronwylfa  and  at 
Rhyllon,  she  removed  to  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  and  finally  to 
Dublin.     Here  she  met  Archbishop  Whately,  and  wrote  her  Hymns  on 
the  Works  of  Nature  and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.     Meanwhile  her 
health,  which  had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  1827,  completely  broke  down.     She  died  May  IG,  1835,  and  was 
buried  in  S.  Anne's  Church,  Dublin.     Beautiful,  sociable,  refined, 
possessed  of   linguistic  powers  and  skilful  on  the  harp  and  piano, 
Mrs.  Hemans  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth.     The 
last  mentioned  commemorated  her  in  his  Epitaphs.     Her  poems 
display  imagination,  tenderness,  chivalry,  patriotism  and  enthusiasm 
expressed  in  fluent,  intelligible  language.     Some  of  her  shorter  lyrics 
have  become  part  of  our  national  literature,  such  as  the  Wreck,  the 
Voice  of  Spring,  the  Better  Land,  the  Homes  of  England  and  the 
Graves  of  a  Household,  which  last  is  sweetly  pathetic. 
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September  26 
CUTHBERT   COLLINGWOOD 

CuTHBERT  CoLLiNGWooD,  admiral,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  was 
born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  September  26,  1750.  From  the  local 
Grammar  School  he,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  entered  the  Shannon,  on 
which  he  remained  till  1772.  After  an  interval  on  the  Lennox  guard- 
ship,  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  he  went  on  board  the  Preston,  under 
the  flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Graves,  then  sailing  to  America.  For  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  repulse  of  the  Americans  at  Bunker's  Hill 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant.  After  an  expedition  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Badger.  In  1780  he  suc- 
ceeded Nelson  on  the  Hinchinhrohe,  and  served  under  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main.  After  three  years  on  the  Mediator 
in  the  West  Indies,  CoUingwood  returned  to  England.  In  1791  he 
married  Sarah  Boddam.  Appointed  captain  of  the  Prince,  he 
assisted  in  Lord  Howe's  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant  in 
1794.  Promoted  to  the  Excellent,  CoUingwood  was  commended  by 
Sir  John  Jervis  and  made  a  rear-admiral  with  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet  for  his  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  In  1799  he  was  gazetted  vice-admiral,  and  hoisted  his 
flag  on  the  Triumph.  Four  years  later  he  joined  Nelson  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  which  were  at  last  encountered  ofi 
Cape  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805.  With  his  ship  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
CoUingwood  headed  one  of  the  two  lines  of  English  ships,  and,  for 
half-an-hour,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  "  See  how  that  noble 
fellow  CoUingwood  takes  his  ship  into  action,"  said  Nelson,  who,  in 
the  Victory,  headed  the  other  line.  On  the  death  of  his  superior, 
CoUingwood  assumed  the  command  and  completed  the  victory  by  the 
capture  of  twenty  ships.  For  his  services  he  was  created  Baron 
CoUingwood  of  Caldburn  and  Hethpoole,  with  a  pension  of  £2000  a 
year.  In  1808  occurred  the  blunder  of  his  career,  for  which  he  never 
forgave  himself,  when  the  French  fleet  gave  him  the  slip  and  relieved 
Corfu.  In  1809  he  defeated  Admiral  Baudin  near  Barcelona.  He 
died  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris  ofi  Port  Mahon,  March  7,  1810,  and 
was  brought  home  for  burial  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Handsome, 
unselfish,  religious,  strongly  attached  to  his  home  and  popular  with 
his  men,  CoUingwood  bears  an  honoured  name  among  Britain's  naval 
heroes. 
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September  27 
WILLIAM   WYKEHAM 

William  Loxge  was  born  at  Wykeham,  Hampshire,  in  1324.  A 
boy  of  parts,  he  was  sent  by  Nicholas  Uvedale,  constable  of  Win- 
chester Castle,  to  a  school  in  that  city,  where  he  showed  an  aptitude 
for  mathematics  and  architecture.  After  serving  as  secretary  to 
Uvedale  and  to  Bishop  Edyngdon  of  Winchester,  Wykeham  entered 
the  service  of  Edward  III.  In  1356  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  of 
the  Works  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  received  one  shilling  a  day  when 
at  Windsor,  two  shillings  when  at  work  elsewhere,  and  three  shillings 
a  week  for  his  clerk.  Under  Wykeham's  superintendence,  Windsor 
Castle  was  built  in  its  present  magnificent  form.  In  1361  he  built 
Queensborough  Castle  in  Kent,  called  after  Queen  Philippa.  In 
1362  he  was  ordained  and  granted  preferments  to  the  value  of  £870 
a  year.  In  1366  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Winchester  by  the  monks 
of  S.  Swithun.  Already  for  four  years  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
Wykeham  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1368.  During  his 
episcopate  he  rebuilt  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  visited  his 
diocese,  inspected  the  religious  houses,  corrected  abuses  at  St.  Cross, 
restored  numerous  churches,  and  repaired  the  manor  houses  and  the 
episcopal  palaces.  Charged  by  John  of  Gaunt  with  misgovernment 
and  misappropriation  of  the  king's  revenues,  Wykeham  was  ordered 
to  pay  heavy  fines  and  forbidden  the  Court.  These  penalties  were, 
however,  remitted,  and  Wykeham  returned  from  his  retirement.  In 
1379  he  founded  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wyncestre  in  Oxevford,  other- 
wise New  College,  opened  in  1386.  Subordinate  to  this,  Wykeham 
founded  S.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  with  master,  sub-master  and 
seventy  scholars,  opened  in  1393.  In  1399  he  performed  the  nuptials 
in  his  cathedral  of  Henry  IV  and  Joan  of  Burgundy.  In  1401  he 
obtained  a  coadjutor  bishop.  Wykeham  died  at  Bishop's  Waltham, 
September  27,  1404,  and  was  buried  in  the  chantry  which  he  built  in 
his  cathedral  on  the  spot  where,  as  a  boy,  he  used  to  pray.  Of  com- 
manding presence,  devout  and  simple,  William  of  Wykeham  was  great 
as  a  bishoj),  statesman,  builder  and  the  father  of  the  Public  School 
system.  He  introducctl  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture.  His 
zeal  for  disciphne  made  him  persecute  Wyclifl'e.  To  the  sick  and  the 
lepers,  to  struggling  tenants  and  distressed  debtors,  his  benevolence 
was  boundless.  He  kept  open  house  and  fed  twenty- four  poor  persons 
daily.  Not  a  theologian  or  eminent  writer,  he  is  remembered  by 
his  brief  epigrammatic  motto,  "  Manners  makyth  man." 
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GEORGE   BUCHANAN 

George  Buchanan,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Killearn, 
Stirling,  in  February  1506.  From  the  village  school  he  was  sent  by 
his  uncle,  James  Heriot,  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  his  benefactor  compelled  his  return  to  Scotland  in 
1522.  After  serving  in  the  Scottish  army  in  the  war  with  England, 
he  was  invalided  home,  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  recovery  by  writ- 
ing Latin  verse.  In  1525  he  graduated  at  S.  Andrew's  University 
and  became  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  with  whom  he  travelled 
abroad.  Perplexed  by  reUgious  doubts,  Buchanan  eventually  joined 
the  Reforming  party,  and  wrote  in  1533  his  Somnium,  a  poetic  satire 
on  the  monks,  which  delighted  James  V.  An  elegant  Palinode 
followed  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  clergy,  which  drew  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Conscious  of  his  danger,  Buchanan 
fled  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  Guienne 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ScaUgers.  Here  he  wrote  four 
tragedies.  After  an  interval  in  Paris,  he  was  appointed  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  Accused  of  heresy  and 
hated  for  his  attacks  on  monasticism,  he  was  brought  before  the 
Inquisition  and  confined  for  a  year  in  a  monastery.  During  this 
retirement  Buchanan  translated  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse.  On 
his  release  in  1552  he  returned  to  Paris,  taught  the  son  of  Marshal  de 
Brissac,  and  finally  settled  in  Scotland.  Appointed  tutor  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  he  was  granted  the  revenues  of  Crossraguel  Abbey. 
In  1567  he  was  nominated  by  the  Earl  of  Murray  Principal  of 
S.  Leonard's  College,  S.  Andrew's,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  tutor  to  the  young  king,  James  VI.  His  indignation  at  the 
murder  of  Darnley  produced  his  scathing  work,  Detectio  Maries 
RegincB.  In  1579  appeared  his  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  in  which 
he  argues  that  the  source  of  power  rests  in  the  people  and  not  in  the 
king.  This  treatise  gave  great  offence  to  James  VI.  Buchanan's 
last  work  was  the  History  of  Scotland,  in  twenty  volumes.  Written 
in  Latin  worthy  of  Livy  or  Sallust,  Buchanan  imitates  the  ancient 
historians  and  puts  fictitious  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  his  chief 
characters.  He  died  September  28,  1582,  and  was  buried  in  Edin- 
burgh. A  brilliant  Latin  poet,  his  fame  rests  on  his  magnificent 
Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  he  uses  twenty-nine  different 
metres. 
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ELIZABETH   CLEGHORN   GASKELL 

Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Stevenson,  the  daughter  of  a  tutor,  was 
born  at  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  September  29,  1810.  Brought  up  by 
an  aunt  at  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  she  was  educated  at  a  school  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  In  1832  she  married  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell, 
a  Unitarian  minister  in  Manchester,  by  whom  she  had  seven  children. 
Here  she  met  Chartists  and  operatives  at  the  cotton  factories,  and 
was  inspired  by  her  observations  and  experiences  to  take  up  litera- 
ture, ilei  first  eS.oxts  were  Clopton  Hall  and  Sexton's  Hero.  In  1848 
she  published  anonymously  Manj  Barton,  for  which  Chapman  &  Hall 
paid  her  £100.  A  tale  of  considerable  literary  merit,  it  described 
Manchester  life  before  and  during  the  cotton  famine.  An  attempt 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  employers  and  employed,  its  accurate 
realism  and  the  humanity  of  its  characters  directed  public  atten- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  questions  of  that  period.  A  few 
months  later  appeared  Moorland  Cottage.  In  1853  she  produced 
Cranford  (Knutsford),  which  at  once  became  a  favourite.  Published 
in  Household  Words,  then  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  dis- 
covered the  genius  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  it  is  a  perfect  study  of  a  small 
English  town  at  a  time  when  pattens  and  "  poke  "  bonnets  were  worn. 
Ruth  followed,  and  in  1859  Round  the  Sofa.  Right  at  Last  and  Cousin 
Phyllis  were  written  in  1860.  Sylvie's  Lovers,  published  in  1863,  is 
a  clever  sketch  of  pressgang  life.  While  engaged  upon  her  Wires 
and  Daughters  she  died  suddenly  at  Holybourne,  Hants,  November 
12,  1865.  She  was  buried  at  Knutsford.  Tall,  beautiful,  of  sweet 
disposition,  charming  in  conversation  and  in  her  correspondence,  but 
shy,  with  a  dislike  of  publicity,  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  one  of  the  most 
gifted  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  was  intimate  with  the 
leading  literary  people  of  her  time,  and  especially  with  Charlotte 
Bronte,  whose  life  she  wrote.  Between  1850  and  1860  she  travelled 
abroad  every  year,  and,  wherever  known,  was  received  with  great 
cordiality.  As  a  novelist,  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  the  faculty  of  letting  the 
story  tell  itself  and  gain  the  reader's  interest  as  it  goes  along.  Her 
style  is  lucid,  free  from  artificiality,  from  eloquent  sentences,  from 
sententious  reflections,  or  attem[)ts  to  solve  the  gigantic  problems  of 
the  universe,  liishop  Wcstcott  used  to  say  that  every  Englishman 
should  read  Cranford  once  a  year  to  keep  his  heart  young.  Carlyle 
and  Landor  placed  it  next  to  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elut. 
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September  30 
CERVANTES 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at 
Alcala  de  Henares  in  Spain,  September  30,  1547.  Intended  for  a 
learned  profession,  he  was  educated  at  Madrid,  where  he  read  in- 
satiably and  wrote  ballads.  After  a  year  as  chamberlain  to  Cardinal 
Aquaviva  at  Rome,  he  joined  the  expedition  in  1571  against  the 
Turks  and  lost  his  left  hand  in  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto.  Captured 
in  1575  by  Moorish  corsairs,  he  was  carried  to  Algiers  and  enslaved 
with  unusual  harshness.  After  several  attempts  to  escape  during  his 
five  years'  servitude,  he  was  ransomed  by  the  Trinitarian  Fathers  for 
500  crowns  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  mother  and  sister.  Dis- 
abled for  a  military  career,  Cervantes  turned  to  literature,  and  pro- 
duced in  1584  Galatea,  a  pastoral  romance  of  high  merit.  In  1585  he 
married  Donna  Catalina  Palacios,  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune.  For 
three  years  he  wrote  a  succession  of  plays  which  were  popular  at 
Madrid,  but  brought  him  little  gains.  In  1588  he  removed  to  Seville, 
where  he  became  a  commercial  agent  and  also  composed  commem- 
orative poems.  The  pompous  funeral  there  of  Philip  II  in  1598 
inspired  his  satirical  sonnet  beginning  "  I  swear  to  Heaven  that  all 
this  magnificence  quite  overwhelms  me."  During  his  business  jour- 
neys he  gathered  his  material  for  Don  Quixote.  Thrown  into  prison 
while  collecting  tithe  at  Argamasilla,  he  sketched  the  first  part  of  his 
romance  and  made  this  village  the  birthplace  of  his  hero.  In  1603  he 
removed  to  Valladohd,  where  he  was  falsely  charged  with  the  murder 
of  a  knight.  In  1605  he  published  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
dedicated  to  Don  Alonzo,  Duke  of  Bexar.  Its  success  was  instan- 
taneous. In  1613  he  produced  Novelas  Exemplares,  a  collection  of 
tales,  and  soon  after  the  Voyage  of  Parnassus,  a  poetical  description 
of  Spanish  literature.  On  the  appearance  of  a  spurious  continuation 
of  Don  Quixote  in  1613,  Cervantes  completed  his  own  second  part, 
published  in  1615,  with  dedication  to  Count  de  Lemos,  who  had 
granted  him  a  fife  pension.  Cervantes  died  in  poverty  at  Madrid, 
April  23,  1616,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  Trinitarian  Monastery. 
Before  his  death  he  had  enrolled  himself  in  the  third  class  of  the 
Franciscans  and  was  accordingly  interred  in  monastic  garb.  Of 
medium  build,  with  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  and  of  cheerful 
manners,  Cervantes  considered  his  plays  his  best  work.  He  holds 
an  exalted  place  in  Spanish  literature. 
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October  1 
EDWIN  HENRY   LANDSEER 

Edwin  Henry  Landseer,  the  son  of  an  engraver,  was  born  in 
London,  March  7,  1802.  Taught  by  his  father  to  sketch  the  sheep 
and  donkeys  in  Marylebone  fields,  he,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  two  pictures  of  animals.  His  first  picture 
of  note.  Fighting  Dogs  Getting  Wind,  was  painted  in  1818.  At  first 
he  painted  animals  singly,  but  afterwards  he  posed  them  to  illustrate 
some  idea,  e.  g.  Dignity  and  Impudence.  While  in  Scotland  in 
1824  he  painted  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  his  dogs.  After  exhibiting 
the  Alpine  Mastiffs  rescuing  a  Traveller,  Taking  a  Buck  and  other 
pictures,  he  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician.  In  1833-8  appeared 
his  Jack  in  Office,  Bolton  Abbey  in  Olden  Times,  The  Old  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner  and  A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society. 
His  last  pictures  include  the  Swannery  invaded  by  the  Eagles,  the 
Harvest  in  the  Highlands,  the  Highland  Shepherd's  House,  Shoeing  the 
Bay  Mare,  the  Dialogue  of  Waterloo,  and  the  Flood  in  the  Highlands. 
In  1850  Landseer  was  knighted.  Several  months  later  he  exhibited 
his  masterpiece,  the  Monarch  of  the  Glen,  sold  in  1892  for  6,900  guineas. 
In  1855  he  was  awarded  the  Paris  Exhibition  gold  medal,  a  unique 
honour  for  an  Englishman.  In  1867  he  designed  the  lions  of  Nelson's 
monument  in  Trafalgar  Square.  On  the  death  of  Sir  C.  Eastlake, 
Landseer  was  elected  President  of  the  Academy,  but  declined  the 
office  owing  to  failing  health,  with  periods  of  terrible  depression.  He 
died  at  St.  John's  Wood,  October  1,  1873,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Short,  with  massive  brow ;  fond  of  children,  full  of  anec- 
dotes, a  capital  singer  and  a  good  shot,  Landseer  moved  in  the 
highest  society  and  counted  Charles  Dickens  and  Sidney  Smith 
among  his  friends.  As  a  painter  of  animals  he  is  unsurpassed,  though 
some  say  that  his  dogs  are  "  too  human."  He  was  keenly  sensitive 
to  criticism.  A  quick  worker,  he  painted  King  Charles's  Spaniels 
and  the  Sleeping  Bloodhound  in  two  days,  and  his  Spaniel  and  Ilahhil 
in  three  hours.  Latterly,  he  gave  up  painting  lions  and  pant  liens, 
and  confined  his  brush  to  dogs  and  stags.  His  portraits  of  children 
with  pets  are  always  happy.  He  painted  fur  with  great  skill.  His 
picture  Man  Proposes,  God  Disposes  strikingly  depicts  the  relics 
of  the  Franklin  expedition.  Few  painters  are  better  known  than 
Landseer  owing  to  the  large  nur.iber  of  engravings  made  of  his  works 
by  his  brother,  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A. 
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MICHAEL   DRAYTON 

Michael  Drayton,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Hartshill, 
Warwickshire,  October  2,  1563.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  became  page 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  who  observed  his  abilities  and 
sent  him  to  Oxford.  Encouraged  by  the  Countess  of  Bedford  and  by 
Sir  Walter  Aston,  he  embarked  on  a  literary  career  and  wrote  verses. 
After  serving  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands  in  1585-6,  he  settled  in 
London  in  1590,  where  he  composed  his  Harmony  of  the  Church,  a 
religious  poem  dedicated  to  Lady  Devereux.  In  1593  he  produced 
his  Idea,  or  the  Shepherd's  Garland,  a  poetic  romance  of  pastoral  life. 
Under  the  name  of  Rowland  the  poet  pours  out  his  affection  to  Idea, 
a  young  lady  of  Coventry,  who  Uved  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Anker." 
His  love  was  not,  however,  requited.  In  1594  he  wrote  Matilda,  an 
historical  epic,  and  Endimion  and  Phcebe,  a  pastoral.  Two  years 
later  he  composed  a  series  of  poems  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  en- 
titled Mortimeriados,  subsequently  republished  as  The  Barons'  Wars. 
He  also  wrote  the  Legend  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Piers 
Gaveston,  both  historical  poems.  In  1597  appeared  England's 
Heroical  Epistles,  which  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  national  poet, 
and  commended  him  to  the  favour  of  Queen  EUzabeth.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I  Drayton  addressed  to  him  a  congratulatory 
poem,  which  that  king  treated  with  disdain.  The  poet  thereupon 
wrote  his  Owl,  a  satirical  poem.  In  1605  he  composed  his  descriptive 
epic,  Moses  in  a  Map  of  his  Miracles  and  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  a 
satire.  He  now  compiled  his  Polyolbion,  a  poetical  ramble  over 
England,  county  by  county,  consisting  of  descriptions  of  scenery, 
legends,  folklore  and  antiquarian  notes.  Finished  in  1622,  it  was 
issued  in  thirty  volumes,  after  many  publishers  had  declined  it.  In 
1627  Drayton  produced  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse,  which 
included  his  well-known  Battle  of  Agincourt  and  the  Miseries  of  Queen 
Margaret.  His  exquisitely  humorous  fairy  tale,  Nymphidia,  con- 
tains the  piece  Queen  Mab's  Chariot.  Drayton  died  unmarried, 
December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Courtly, 
restless  and  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  Drayton  was  the  author 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  rhyming  verses.  His  genius  as  a  poet 
shines  out  in  numerous  brilliant  and  sweet  passages.  His  metre, 
the  Alexandrine,  or  twelve-syllabled  rhyme,  is  unique  in  Early 
EngUsh  literature. 
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ISAAC  BARROW 

Isaac  Barrow,  whose  father  was  linendraper  to  Charles  I,  was 
born  in  London,  October  3,  1630.  A  bad-tempered,  troublesome 
boy,  he  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Felstead,  and  entered 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1644.  In  the  following  year  he  migrated 
to  Trinity  College,  where  his  Royalist  views  nearly  lost  him  his 
scholarship.  Elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  anxious  to  become 
a  physician,  he  studied  medicine,  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  of  Galileo 
and  Descartes,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  each  of  which  sub- 
jects he  attained  high  proficiency.  In  1655  he  went  abroad  and  for 
four  years  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  on  one  occasion 
beat  off  an  Algerian  pirate.  On  his  return,  with  several  descriptive 
poems,  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  was  elected  in  1660  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  a  post  he  had  missed  before  on  account  of  his 
politics.  In  1662  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geometry  at 
Gresham  College,  and  subsequently  the  first  Lucas  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  In  1669  he  resigned  the  Lucasian  professorship  in 
favour  of  his  pupil,  Isaac  Newton.  Nominated  a  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  he  received  the  D.D.  from  his  university  by  royal  mandate. 
Elected  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  Barrow  was 
in  1672  nominated  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Pearson  as  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  While  in  this  office  he  founded  the  college 
library.  In  1675  he  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor.  He  died  of 
fever.  May  4,  1677,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Short 
and  broad  set,  witty,  an  early  riser  and  an  inveterate  smoker, 
Barrow  possessed  remarkable  versatility  of  talent.  Distinguished 
in  his  lifetime  as  a  mathematician,  for  his  treatise  on  the  Method 
of  Tangents  and  for  his  edition  of  Euclid,  Barrow  is  now  best  known 
as  a  theologian  whose  writings  rank  among  the  most  thoughtful 
in  sacred  literature.  His  Sermons,  composed  with  the  greatest 
care,  rewritten  again  and  again,  arc  remarkable  for  the  thorough 
treatment  of  their  subject  and  for  soundne.ss  of  judgment.  His  con- 
gregations complained  occasionally  of  their  excessive  length.  One 
on  Charity  lasted  over  three  hours;  and  at  Westminster  Abbey 
the  organist  was  once  requested  to  strike  a  few  notes  to  remind  the 
preacher  that  the  audience  wished  to  go  home.  Lord  Chatham 
recommended  Barrow's  Sermons  to  his  sons  as  "  models  of  English 
oratory."  Barrow's  great  work  on  the  Svprcmaoj  of  (he  Pnpr  was 
completed  just  before  his  death. 
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MARY  ELIZABETH   BRADDON 

Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon,  the  daughter  of  a  sohcitor,  was  born 
in  London,  October  4,  1835.  Educated  at  home,  she  wrote  poetry 
for  a  Brighton  newspaper  and  for  the  Beverley  Record.  In  1860 
she  produced  The  Lover  of  Arcadia  a  comedietta,  performed  at  the 
Strand  Theatre.  In  1861  she  wrote  Garahaldi  and  other  poems; 
in  this  year  appeared  her  first  book,  The  Trail  of  the  Serpent,  which 
met  with  success.  For  a  short  period  she  was  an  actress  under  the 
name  of  Mary  Seaton.  In  1862  she  sprang  into  fame  with  her 
Lady  Audley's  Secret,  an  exciting  story  of  a  golden-haired  murderess. 
Unnoticed  at  first,  it  was  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Times  and 
ran  through  seven  editions  in  three  months.  Aurora  Floyd  in  1863 
proved  a  worthy  successor ;  but  Eleanor's  Victory  and  Henry  Dunbar 
are  equal  to  either.  John  Marchtnont's  Legacy  and  Vixen  fully 
established  Miss  Braddon's  reputation  for  originality  and  dramatic 
skill.  In  1874  she  married  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  publisher.  Besides 
her  work  as  a  novelist,  she  wrote  for  Temple  Bar,  and  edited 
Belgravia,  in  which  appeared  her  Birds  of  Prey,  Charlotte's  In- 
heritance, Bead  Sea  Fruit  and  Fenton's  Quest.  She  also  produced 
two  plays  :  The  Missing  Witness  and  Married  Beneath  Him.  The 
publication  of  Miranda  in  1910  brought  her  novels  up  to  seventy- 
five  in  number.  She  died  February  4,  1915,  at  Richmond,  where 
she  was  buried.  Above  medium  height,  slender  in  figure,  with 
fair  hair  and  sweet,  gentle  voice,  Miss  Braddon  shunned  publicity 
and  enjoyed  home  life  with  her  husband  (whom  she  survived)  and 
children.  Her  favourite  exercise  was  riding ;  her  hobby  collecting 
china.  She  was  an  excellent  French  scholar.  As  a  writer  she 
possessed  an  almost  inexhaustible  imagination  and  wrote  with 
great  rapidity.  Her  books  do  not  contain  anything  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius,  nor  does  she  excel  in  the  delineation  of  character 
as  a  literary  art.  She  has  great  constructive  skill,  which  appears  to 
advantage  among  her  later  novels,  in  the  Blaclc  Band  and  in  Ishmael. 
Though  somewhat  transparent,  her  plots  are  cleverly  managed  so 
as  to  keep  curiosity  alive  to  the  last  moment.  Avoiding  problems 
of  a  psychological  or  philosophical  order,  she  portrays  life  as  people 
know  it,  producing  its  own  harvest  of  good  or  evil.  She  disliked 
sententiousness,  as  well  as  the  ignoring  of  human  frailties,  in  a 
work  of  fiction.  Her  characters  are  never  repeated.  Miss  Braddon 
received  in  author's  fees  over  £100,000. 
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MARC  ANTONIO   RAIMONDI 

Marc  Antoxio  Eaimoxdi,  the  son  of  a  silversmith,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1483.  During  his  apprenticeship  to  a  jeweller  he  was 
taught  the  art  of  design  by  Francesco  Raibolini  and  the  use  of  the 
graver  by  a  goldsmith.  In  1503  he  executed  his  first  copper  plate, 
the  Four  Horsemen.  This  was  followed  in  1505  by  his  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  To  improve  his  skill 
he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  exhausted  his  resources  by  the 
purchase  of  the  thirty-six  wood  engravings  of  the  Passio7i  of  Christ 
and  seventeen  of  the  Little  Virgin,  executed  by  Durer.  These 
woodcuts  Raimoudi  copied  with  marvellous  fidelity  upon  copper, 
to  the  annoyance  of  Diirer,  who  obtained  an  injunction  to  restrain 
further  counterfeits  by  Raimondi.  From  Venice  the  latter  went 
to  Rome,  where,  encouraged  by  Raphael,  he  opened  a  school  for 
the  study  of  engraving  on  copper  plates  for  reproduction  by  the 
printing  press.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  was  employed 
by  Raphael's  distinguished  pupil,  Guilio  Romano,  and  at  his  re- 
quest executed  the  engravings  for  Aretin's  obscene  sonnets;  for 
this  he  was  imprisoned  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  Released  through 
the  interest  of  the  painter  Baccio  Bandinelli,  he  executed  for  him 
an  engraving  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence — his  largest  and 
finest  work.  During  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards  in  1520, 
Raimondi  lost  the  whole  of  his  engravings  and  his  printing  apparatus. 
He  thereupon  returned  to  Bologna  and  lived  a  retired  life,  with 
the  occasional  execution  of  an  engraving  such  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  the  LapithcB.  The  Combat  of  Hector  and  Achilles, 
attributed  to  Raimondi,  is  doubtful.  Raimondi  died  in  1531  at 
Bologna,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  cathedral  church  of  S.  Petronius. 
There  is  a  story  that  he  was  assassinated  for  re-engraving  a  print 
of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  executed  for  a  Roman  nobleman 
with  a  promi.se  never  to  repeat  the  subject,  llaimondi's  plates, 
which  number  nearly  400,  realized  high  figures  even  in  his  lifetime. 
His  best  works  include  engravings  of  the  masterj)ieces  Lucretia, 
Dido,  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  Poetry  and  Philosophy.  Drawn  with 
fine  delicacy,  his  prints  exhibit  rare  artistic  skill,  although  to  the 
eye  of  modern  critics  they  arc  faulty  in  the  treatment  of  light 
and  shadow.  Raimondi  is  renowned  as  the  father  of  the  ItHlian 
school  of  engraving  in  the  age  of  the  Renai.ssance. 
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JENNY   LIND 

Johanna  Lind  was  born  at  Stockholm,  October  6,  1820.  Her 
father  was  a  lace  manufacturer,  and  her  mother  kept  a  school. 
At  five  years  old  she  could  sing  correctly  any  piece  she  had  once 
heard.  She  received  her  first  music  lessons  from  Mile.  Lundberg, 
who  had  heard  her  singing  to  her  cat.  Subsequently  she  was 
reluctantly  allowed  by  her  mother  to  study  under  CroeUus,  the 
singing-master  at  the  theatre.  Refused  at  first  on  account  of  her 
plain  features,  she  studied  at  the  Theatre  Academy  and  in  1830 
made  her  first  public  appearance,  with  gratifying  results.  In  1836 
she  ably  took  the  part  of  Alice  in  the  opera  Robert  le  Diable.  Two 
months  afterwards  she  appeared  as  Agatha  in  Freischutz  and  sub- 
sequently as  the  Countess  in  Figaro,  with  conspicuous  success. 
Anxious  to  perfect  herself,  she  raised  money  by  means  of  concerts 
to  study  at  Paris  under  Garcia.  She  declined  an  engagement  at 
Berlin  and  returned  to  Stockholm.  In  1845  she  sang  at  Berlin 
during  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  Prussia,  and  afterwards  at  Frank- 
fort, Cologne  and  Vienna.  In  May  1847  she  appeared  in  London 
in  Sonnambula,  Puritani  and  other  operas  and  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm.  She  sang  in  1848  in  the  Elijah  at  Exeter  Hall,  London. 
Weary  of  operatic  work  and  having  never  shaken  off  her  inherited 
horror  of  the  stage,  she  closed  her  career  as  an  opera  singer  in  1849. 
She  had  in  eleven  years  appeared  in  thirty  different  operas — 677 
times.  In  1850  she  visited  America  with  Mr.  Barnum  for  a  three 
years'  concert  tour,  but  suddenly  dissolved  the  engagement  and 
married,  in  1851,  Otto  Goldschmidt  of  Hamburg,  her  pianist.  After 
an  interval  she  sang  at  oratorios  in  1855,  and  again  in  1861  and 
1864.  Meanwhile  she  had  become  a  British  subject  through  the 
naturalization  of  her  husband.  Her  last  appearance  in  England 
was  at  the  Hereford  Choirs'  Festival  in  1867.  From  1883  to  1886 
she  was  Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  She 
died  November  2,  1887,  at  Malvern,  where  she  was  buried.  Short 
of  stature,  simple,  unspoilt  by  success,  fascinating,  charitable  and 
with  a  high  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  her  talent,  Jenny  Lind  was 
a  great  favourite  with  English  people.  Her  voice,  which  thrilled 
her  vast  audiences,  was  a  beautiful  soprano,  with  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  and  a  sixth,  from  B  below  the  treble  stave  to  G  on  the 
fourth  hue  above  it.  Her  numerous  works  of  charity  included  a 
scholarship  founded  in  memory  of  her  friend  Mendelssohn. 
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WILLIAM   LAUD 

William  Laud,  the  son  of  a  clothier,  was  born  at  Reading,  October 
7,  1573.  From  the  Free  School  there  he  proceeded  to  S.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  Fellow  in  1593.  Ordained 
seven  years  later,  he  was  marked  as  a  man  of  independent  mind, 
who  had  no  sympathies  with  the  Calvinistic  views  then  in  favour 
in  high  places.  After  holding  successively  the  benefices  of  North 
Kilworth,  West  Tilbury  and  Cuckstone  he  became  President  of 
his  college.  Appointed  Dean  of  Gloucester  in  1613,  Laud  restored 
the  cathedral,  removed  the  altar  from  the  nave,  where  it  was 
often  used  for  secular  purposes,  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
and  improved  the  services.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in 
1621,  he  was  translated  to  London  in  1628,  and  advanced  to  the 
Primacy  in  1633.  He  exerted  his  authority  to  raise  public  worship 
to  the  standard  of  the  Prayer  Book,  ordered  the  Holy  Table  to  be 
railed  in,  and  enjoined  the  wearing  of  copes,  surplices  and  black 
gowns  at  celebrations,  prayers  and  preaching  respectively.  He 
caused  the  Queen's  popish  priests  to  leave  the  country  because 
they  proselytized.  He  effected  reforms  in  his  university,  founded 
the  Arabic  professorship,  and  spent  large  sums  on  books  and  i\ISS. 
He  reissued  the  Book  of  Sports  to  counteract  Puritan  Sabbatarian- 
ism. Probably  to  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  Pope 
Urban  VIII  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  was  indignantly 
refused.  Laud  had  no  more  partiality  to  Rome  than  he  had  to 
Geneva.  His  rash  introduction  of  the  English  Liturgy  into  Scot- 
land in  1637  provoked  a  riot  in  Edinburgh  Cathedral,  followed  by 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  When  the 
Long  Parliament  met  in  1610,  Laud  was  impeached  of  high  treason 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  for  three  years  he  awaited  tri.il. 
Unable  to  substantiate  this  charge,  his  enemies  caused  an  Act  of 
Attainder  to  be  passed  and  carried  into  effect  without  the  consent 
of  the  King.  Jjaud  sufTcred  death  with  courage  and  ])i('ty  on 
Tower  Hill,  January  10,  1G15.  His  body  was  buried  in  All  Hallows", 
Barking,  but  subsequently  removed  to  8.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Small,  with  pf)inted  beard,  piercing  eyes,  cheerful,  inflexible, 
zealous  for  order  and  di.sci|)line,  a  jnitron  of  learning,  Laud  described 
the  English  Church  as  at  once  "  the  Catholic  and  I'rotestant  Church  " 
of  the  country.  An  ecclesiastical  idealist,  personally  tolerant,  large- 
minded  and  sincere,  he  officially  used  coercive  rather  than  persuasive 
methods  to  uphold  great  principles  not  as  yet  proiinrly  understood. 
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HENRY  FIELDING 

Henry  Fielding,  the  son  of  a  general,  was  born  at  Sharpham 
Park,  Somerset,  April  22,  1707.  From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Leyden  to  study  law.  In  1727  he  produced  Love  in 
Several  Masques,  and  the  Modern  Husband  and  Tom  Thumb.  He 
also  contributed  sparkling  essays  to  the  Covent  Garden  Journal, 
In  1733  Fielding  married  Miss  Charlotte  Cradock,  a  rich  Salisbury 
"  belle  "  whose  money  he  squandered  by  his  extravagance.  In 
1736  he  took  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  where  he  produced  Pasquin, 
a  satire  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  Ministry.  This  and  the 
Historical  Register  led  to  an  Act  being  passed  instituting  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  all  plays  before  their  performance 
in  public.  Fielding  thereupon  closed  his  theatre,  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1740  and  joined  the  Oxford  circuit. 
Few  briefs,  however,  came  his  way,  and  his  anti- Jacobite  pamphlets 
proved  unremunerative.  His  opportunity  came  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Pamela,  by  Samuel  Richardson,  which  Fielding  ridiculed 
in  his  parody  Joseph  Andrews.  It  is  a  clever  piece  of  work,  the 
character  of  "  Parson  Adams  "  being  a  fine  literary  portrait.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  first  novel,  Fielding  published  his 
Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  a  political  romance,  and  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Great,  a  satirical  novel.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  a 
magistrate  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster  at  a  salary  of  £300  a 
year.  This  position  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  materials  for  his 
Tom  Jones,  a  work  of  genius,  though  lacking  in  refinement,  which 
describes  scenes  and  characters  of  London  life  of  his  day.  In  1752 
appeared  Amelia,  a  tribute  either  to  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  1743, 
or  to  her  maid,  Mary  Daniel,  who  sorrowed  so  deeply  for  her  loss 
that  for  the  sake  of  his  children  he  made  her  their  second  mother. 
Ordered  to  a  warmer  climate  to  recuperate  his  health,  enfeebled  by 
his  dissipated  habits  and  by  his  efforts  to  break  up  gangs  of  thieves, 
Fielding  sailed  for  Lisbon,  where  he  died  October  8,  1754,  and  was 
buried  in  the  English  cemetery,  In  person,  Fielding  was  of  giant 
proportions,  sociable  and  popular  in  society.  His  Tom  Jones  has 
entitled  him  to  be  called  in  Byron's  phrase  "  the  prose  Homer  of 
human  nature."  A  romantic  moralist,  he  handles  the  common 
affairs  of  life  with  the  imagination  of  a  great  artist. 
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MICHAEL   KELLY 

Michael  Kelly,  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of  a  wine  merchant, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  December  22,  1762.  He  was  taught  the  piano  by- 
Michael  Arne  and  by  Dr.  Cogan,  and  Peretti  was  his  singing-master. 
In  1779  he  appeared  on  the  stage  as  the  Count  in  Piccinni's  Buona 
Figliuola,  and  as  Cymon  in  Arne's  Cymon.  In  this  year  he  left 
Dubhn  and  studied  under  Finaroli,  director  of  the  Conservatoire  de 
la  Madonna  di  Loreto  at  Naples.  He  was  the  first  Enghshman  who 
sang  in  Italy.  In  1784  he  was  engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre. 
Vienna.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mozart,  who  allotted 
to  him  in  his  Nozze  di  Figaro  the  parts  of  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio. 
Kelly  also  sang  at  Mozart's  Sunday  evening  concerts.  In  1787  he 
returned  to  England  accompanied  by  Attwood,  appeared  at  the 
Drury  Lane  as  Lionel  in  Lionel  and  Clarissa,  and  continued  there 
for  ten  years  as  first  tenor.  He  also  sang  at  the  concerts  of  Antient 
Music,  at  the  Handel  performances  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at 
other  musical  festivals  at  Norwich  and  York.  In  1789  he  com- 
posed the  music  to  False  Appearances  and  Fashionable  Friends,  two 
popular  operas.  These  were  followed  by  the  composition  of  music 
to  some  sixty  dramatic  pieces  and  to  numerous  Italian,  French  and 
English  songs,  which  included  Moore's  Gipsy  Prince.  After  an 
interval  as  manager  of  the  King'^  Theatre,  Kelly  set  up  a  music 
shop  in  Pall  Mall,  which,  successful  at  first,  failed  through  his 
neglect.  In  1808  he  sang  at  the  Drury  for  the  last  time  in  his 
"  No  Song,  No  Supper."  Made  a  bankrupt  in  1811,  he  started  a 
wine  business ;  this,  with  the  gossip  that  Kelly's  compositions  came 
from  Italy,  caused  Sheridan  to  suggest  as  his  sign,  "  Michael  Kelly, 
Compo.ser  of  Wines  and  Importer  of  Music."  In  1811,  at  a  concert 
for  his  own  benefit,  Kelly  made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage 
with  the  Bard  of  Erin,  composed  by  himself.  In  1826  he  published 
his  Reminiscences,  which  was  cordially  received.  Written  by 
Theodore  Hook  from  materials  furnished  by  Kelly,  they  are  inter- 
esting for  the  notes  on  Mozart.  Kelly  died  at  Margate,  October  9, 
1826,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Personable, 
with  a  perfect  Italian  accent,  Kelly  was  considered  the  finest  tenor 
in  England.  His  music,  always  spirited,  is  of  unequal  merit.  Of 
his  songs,  the  "  Woodpecker  "  is  the  only  one  now  heard. 
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HUGH  MILLER 

Hugh  Miller,  the  son  of  a  skipper,  was  born  at  Cromarty, 
October  10,  1802.  Left  fatherless  in  childhood,  he  attended  the 
local  Grrammar  School  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  began  work  as  a 
stonemason  in  the  neighbouring  quarries.  There,  while  using 
hammer  and  chisel,  he  studied  the  composition  of  stone  and  marble, 
jotted  down  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  read  all  the  books 
on  geology  he  could  procure.  In  1829  appeared  his  Poems  Written 
in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Masoti  and  Letters  on  the 
Herring  Fishery.  Subsequently  Miller  became  an  accountant  at  a 
Cromarty  bank,  and  married  a  Miss  Fraser,  a  refined,  rich  woman. 
In  1835  he  wrote  his  Scenes  and  Legends  of  North  Scotland.  His  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  the  "  Non-Intrusion  Principle,"  otherwise  the 
election  of  Presbyterian  ministers  by  the  people  and  not  by  the 
State-approved  authorities,  led  him  during  the  Established  Kirk 
controversy  of  1839-43  to  publish  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Brougham 
which  attracted  general  notice.  In  1840  Miller  became  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Witness.  In  1841  he  wrote  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
An  active  member  of  the  Free  Church,  Miller  in  a  series  of  vigorous 
tracts  urged  that  the  Church  of  the  Future  must  be  a  missionary, 
and  not  a  political  society.  In  1847  he  produced  his  First  Im- 
pressions of  England  and  its  People,  and  in  1849  Footprints  of  the 
Creator.  His  last  works  were  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  an 
autobiography,  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  Worn  out  by 
his  literary  toils  and  the  ravages  of  consumption,  Miller  in  a 
moment  of  aberration  shot  himself,  December  23,  1856.  He  was 
buried  in  Cromarty  kirkyard.  Strong  and  sturdy  in  build,  energetic 
and  indomitable  in  character,  emphatic  and  inflexible  in  his  religious 
principles,  the  "  stonemason  of  Cromarty  "  was  a  typical  Scot  and 
possessed  of  intense  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath.  He 
had  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  John  Knox  and  for  Robert 
Burns.  In  politics  he  advocated  an  extended  franchise  and  de- 
nounced Chartism  and  strikes.  His  language  is  forcible,  varied 
and  fluent,  and  he  is  a  master  of  picturesque  EngUsh  prose.  The 
Cruise  of  the  "  Betsy,"  a  geological  voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Sketchbook  of  Popular  Geology,  edited  by  his  widow,  appeared  after 
his  death.  Like  his  other  works,  they  exhibit  the  splendour  of  his 
style  and  the  grasp  of  his  mental  faculties. 
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FRANCIS   DRAKE 

Francis  Drake,  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  a  yeoman,  was 
bom  at   Tavistock  in   1545.     Having  served  as  apprentice  to   a 
skipper  at  Dover,  whose  vessel  he  inherited,  he  accompanied  Sir 
John  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies.     After  two  later  voyages  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  Drake  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  set  out  for  the  Spanish  Main 
with  two  ships  of  75  and  25  tons  respectively,  and  a  total  crew  of 
73  men  and  boys.     He  plundered  the   town  of  Nombre  de  Dios, 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  beheld  the  Pacific,  and  returned  to 
Plymouth  in  1573  laden  with  spoil.      In  1574  he  married  Mary 
Newman  and  resided  at   Plymouth,  of  which  he  became  mayor. 
Assisted  by  Queen  EUzabeth,  Drake  again  set  sail  for  South  America 
with  five  ships  and  attacked  Port  St.  Julien  in  Patagonia  in  1577. 
No  English  vessel  had  been  there  before.     During  the  voyage  he 
executed  his  senior  officer,  Doughty,  for  conspiracy.     While  in  the 
Pacific  he  lost  the  Marigold  in  a  storm  and  w^as  compelled  to  abandon 
two  other  ships.     With  the  Elizabeth  and  the  Pelican,  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  pass  through  Magellan's  Strait,  steered  across 
the  Pacific  for  the  Moluccas,  and  eventually  made  for  Java.     After 
repairs  he  sailed  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  rounded  the  Cape   of 
Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  1579  with  shiploads  of 
treasure.     His  adventures  caused  a  great  sensation,  though  some 
questioned  his  right  to  piracy.     Elizabeth  banqueted  on  board  his 
vessel  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.     Sent  out 
in  1585  with  twenty-one  ships,  Drake  ravaged  the  Spanish  towns 
in   the    West   Indies.      Dispatched   again   in    1587,    he   destroyed 
10,000  tons  of  shipping  at  Cadiz  under  the  muzzle  of  Spanish  guns, 
captured  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  seized  a  richly  laden  carrack.     In 
1588  Drake,  who  meanwhile  had  married  a  duugliter  of  Sir  George 
Sydenham,    served   as   vice-admiral   under   Lord    Howard    in   the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.     In  1589  he  was  sent  to  deliver  Portugal 
from  the  Spaniards,  but  the  exjjedition  proved  a  failure.     In  1590 
he  was  M.P.   for  Plymouth.     In    1595  he  was  sent  with   Hawkins 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  but  owing  to  friction  and  to  the  death  of 
Hawkins  and  the  superior  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  the  expedition 
was  unsuccessful.     Drake  died  of  fever  off  Porto  Bello,  January  28, 
159G,  and  was  buried  at  sea. 
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ELIZABETH   FRY 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  born  at  Earlham,  Norfolk,  May  21,  1780. 
Her  father,  John  Gurney,  a  banker,  belonged  to  a  Quaker  family. 
Converted  by  Mr.  Savery,  an  American,  she  forsook  the  harmless 
gaieties  of  social  life  and  began  visiting  the  poor  in  her  village  and 
at  Norwich,  and  taught  a  class  of  children.  In  1800  she  married 
Joseph  Fry,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  While  taking 
part  in  the  services  of  the  Quakers,  she  experienced  such  "  incomings 
of  love,  peace  and  joy  "  that  she  felt  "  called  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel."  Interested  from  girlhood  in  the  inmates  of  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Norwich,  Elizabeth  Fry  began  in  1813  her  work 
in  female  prisons.  At  Newgate  she  found  300  women,  many  with 
infants,  huddled  in  two  wards  and  two  cells,  the  convicted  and 
those  awaiting  trial  being  indiscriminately  thrown  together.  With- 
out employment,  half-clad,  sleeping  on  the  bare  boards;  cooking, 
washing,  eating  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  these  unhappy 
creatures  lived  a  degraded  existence  and  in  some  cases  succumbed 
to  "  jail  fever."  Their  supply  of  water  came  from  a  solitary  tap 
in  the  prison  yard.  From  the  canteen  at  the  prison  entrance,  beer 
was  procured  for  the  prisoners  by  their  friends  outside  and  handed 
through  the  iron-grilled  gate  against  which  the  women  crowded 
with  wild  gesticulations.  Mrs.  Fry  provided  the  destitute  with 
clothes,  started  a  school  and  Bible  class,  founded  a  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  and  persuaded  the  governor  (who  never  entered  the  prison 
alone)  to  appoint  a  matron  for  the  female  inmates.  Through  her 
exertions  many  reforms  were  effected  in  Newgate  and  in  the  prisons 
in  the  provinces.  The  penal  settlement  at  Botany  Bay  in  New 
South  Wales,  to  which  convicts  were  shipped,  was  also  improved. 
In  1818  she  visited  Kaiserswerth  in  Germany,  where  a  hospital 
with  a  staff  of  nurses  had  been  established,  then  a  novel  feature. 
Her  husband  becoming  bankrupt  in  1828,  her  curtailed  resources 
were  augmented  by  a  generous  public  which  appreciated  her  work. 
Elizabeth  Fry  died  at  Ramsgate,  October  12,  1845,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Friends'  Cemetery  at  Barking,  Essex.  Tall  and  graceful, 
with  beautiful  features,  the  calm  presence  and  sweet  voice  of  "  Dove- 
like Betsy  "  exercised  a  magical  effect  even  on  the  most  hardened 
criminals.  All  through  life  she  had  a  great  dread  of  death,  which, 
however,  entirely  passed  away  before  the  end  came.  She  published 
various  pamphlets  on  her  experiences. 
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ANTONIO   CANOVA 

Antonio  Canova,  the  son  of  a  stonemason,  was  born  at  Possagno 
in  north-east  Italy,  November  1,  1757.  Left  an  orphan,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  who  taught  him  drawing.  A  per- 
fectly formed  Uon  in  butter,  which  he  made  for  a  public  dinner  in 
1767,  caused  Falieri  the  village  squire  to  send  him  to  Venice  to 
study  sciilpture  under  Toretti.  In  1769  the  grateful  boy  sent  his 
patron  two  marble  fruit-baskets  of  his  own  workmanship.  In  1778 
he  was  given  a  studio  in  Rome  by  Gavin  Hamilton  and  by  Zulian, 
where  he  executed  works  which  excited  the  admiration  of  art 
critics  :  Apollo  Crowning  Himself ;  Theseus ;  the  monuments  of 
Popes  Clement  XIII  and  XIV;  Cupid  and  Psyche;  Venus  and 
Adonis;  Hebe;  and  the  Penitent  Magdalen.  Canova  decUned  a 
tempting  offer  to  spend  two  years  at  St.  Petersburg  and  returned 
to  Venice  in  1783.  On  his  visit  to  Vienna  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  the  monument  to  the  Archduchess  Christina,  his  largest 
sculpture.  Appointed  by  Pope  Pius  VII  Inspector  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Canova  zealously  preserved  the  ancient  monuments  in  Rome 
and  by  his  generosity  stimulated  the  arts  of  Italy.  During  his 
residence  in  Paris  he  persuaded  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  to 
revive  the  Academy  of  S.  Luke  at  Rome  and  to  make  excavations 
in  the  Forum.  For  this  service  Canova  was  elected  Prince-perpetual 
of  the  Academy  of  S.  Luke.  In  1801-2  he  completed  the  colossal 
statue  of  Napoleon  and  that  of  Perseus.  In  1815,  when  the  Allies 
occupied  Paris,  he  mterceded  with  the  French  for  the  restoration 
of  the  works  of  art  taken  from  Rome  by  Napoleon.  Only  the 
firmness  of  the  Allies  and  the  escort  of  foreign  bayonets  enabled 
him,  however,  to  remove  Italy's  treasures  from  the  Louvre.  The 
gratitude  of  the  Pope  to  England  led  to  Canova's  visit  to  London, 
where  he  received  a  magnificent  reception.  On  his  return  the  Pope 
(Pius  VII)  created  him  Marquis  of  Ischia.  Canova's  last  works 
included  the  .statue  of  Washington  ;  Mars  and  Venus  (for  George  IV) ; 
the  recumbent  Magdalen  (for  the  Earl  of  Liverjjool) ;  and  the  Dead 
Christ,  for  the  churcli  at  Possagno,  built  by  the  sculptor  himself. 
He  died  October  13,  1822,  and  was  buried  at  Possagno.  Of  stainless 
life,  Canova  revived  the  art  of  sculpture  when  it  was  languishing, 
and  enriched  the  treasures  of  Euroi)e  l)y  his  ceaseless  industry.  In 
his  art  he  was  peculiarly  successful  in  reproducing  the  softness  and 
surface  of  the  skin. 
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WILLIAM   PENN 

William  Penn,  the  son  of  an  admiral,  was  born  in  London, 
October  14,  1644.  From  Chigwell  School  he  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  joined  the  Quakers,  refused  to  attend  the  church 
services,  and  was  eventually  expelled  for  insubordination.  After 
several  years  in  France,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  manage  the 
family  estates  and  to  serve  under  Charles  II.  In  1667  Penn  suffered 
the  first  of  his  many  imprisonments  for  his  attendance  at  Quakers' 
meetings.  A  quarrel  with  his  father  on  "  Hat  worship,"  and  his 
refusal  to  sit  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  home.  In  1668 
he  published  various  tracts  :  Truth  Exalted,  the  Guide  Mistaken  and 
No  Cross,  no  Crown.  His  disputation  with  the  Presbyterians  pro- 
duced his  Sandy  Foundations  Shaken.  Committed  to  Newgate  for 
preaching  in  Gracechurch  Street,  his  able  exposition  of  the  English- 
man's liberty  secured  his  acquittal.  In  1672  he  married  Gulielma, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Springett,  and  resided  at  Rickmansworth. 
Now  a  wealthy  proprietor,  he  travelled  about  undisturbed,  and 
with  George  Fox  proclaimed  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  afterwards 
set  out  in  his  Primitive  Christianity.  His  interest  in  the  American 
plantations  caused  Charles  II  to  offer  him  a  grant  of  land  in  America 
in  payment  of  a  loan  of  £16,000,  advanced  to  the  Crown  by  Admiral 
Penn,  for  the  naval  service.  In  the  charter,  Penn  was  appointed 
proprietor  and  governor  of  the  province,  which  Charles  himself 
named  Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  knighted. 
In  1682,  Penn,  with  a  hundred  comrades,  founded  his  colony,  made 
a  league  of  purchase  and  of  brotherhood  with  the  Indians,  and  put 
the  land  into  cultivation.  On  his  return  in  1685,  his  frequent  visits 
to  James  II  caused  him  to  be  slandered  as  a  Papist.  In  1692  he 
was  arrested,  but  acquitted,  on  the  charge  of  plotting  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts.  During  his  long  absence  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania 
fell  into  confusion,  and  Penn  was  deposed  by  his  co-religionists  from 
the  governorship.  In  1695  he  married  Hannah  Callowhill.  Re- 
instated by  William  III,  Penn  resumed  his  office  in  1699,  and  per- 
suaded the  Quakers  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  through  a  dishonest  agent, 
and  confined  within  the  Rules  of  Fleet  Street  Prison.  In  1709  he 
mortgaged  his  province  for  £7000.  He  died  July  30,  1718,  at 
Ruscombe,  and  was  buried  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks. 
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ISABELLA   LUCY  BIRD 

Isabella  Lucy,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bird,  Rector 
of  Tattenhall,  was  born  at  Borouglibridge  Hall,  Yorkshire,  October 
15,  183L     A  delicate  child,  she  lived  an  open-air  life  and  became 
expert  in  riding  and  rowing.     Recommended  a  sea  voyage,   she 
visited  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  in 
1851,  and  pubHshed  An  Englishwoman  in  America.     A  second  visit 
to  America  inspired  her  Aspects  of  Religion  in  the  United  States. 
While  at  home  she  interested  herself  in  the  Highland  crofters  and 
persuaded  many  of  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada.    Zealous  in  Sunday- 
school  work,  she  contributed  to  religious  magazines  helpful  articles, 
written  in  a  reclining  position,  on  account  of  spinal  trouble.     In 
1871  she  went  out  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains  of  America.     A   narrative   of   her  travels   appeared   in  her 
Haivaian  Archipelago  and  in  her  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
While  in  Edinburgh  in  1877  she  helped  forward  the  Livingstone 
Memorial  project.     In  the  following  year  she  set  out  for  Japan  and 
afterwards  published  her  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  and  the  Golden 
Chersonnese  and  the  Way  Thither.     In  1881  she  married  Dr.  John 
Bishop,   of  Edinburgh,    her  sister's  physician.     Left  a   widow   in 
1886,  Mrs.  Bishop  took  up  the  cause  of  medical  missions  and  studied 
at  S.  Mary's  Hospital,  London.     Before  going  out,  she  was  baptized 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  not  to  join  the  Baptists,  but  as  an  act 
of  dedication  to  missionary  work.     Her  travels  in  India,  Cashmere 
and  Lesser  Thibet  are  described  in  her  Among  the  Tibetans.     After 
some  dangerous  adventures  in  Persia,  when  she  felt  uneasy  about 
her  safety,   she    returned  to  London  in  1890    and  published  her 
Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan.     Already  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Geographical  Society,   she  was  elected  in   1892  the  first 
lady  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  lectured  before 
the  British  Association.     In  1894  she  resumed  her  travels  in  Japan 
and  visited  Corca  and  China,  when  she  journeyed  8000  miles  up 
the  Yangtze  Kiver.     Her  last  works  were  Korea  and  her  Neighbours 
and  Chinese  Pictures,  the  latter  being  a  collection  of  the  photo- 
graphs she  had  taken.     She  died  October  7,  1904,  and  was  buried 
in  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh.     Small,  quiet,  courageous  and  tact- 
ful, with  great  powers  of  observation  and  of  doscrij)tion,  Mrs.  Bishop 
has  a  place  among  the  immortals  of  geographical  literature.     She 
founded  various  hospitals  in  India  and  in  China, 
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October  16 
HENRY  MARTYN 

Henry  Martyn,  the  son  of  a  mine  agent,  was  born  at  Truro, 
February  18,  1781,  and  was  educated  at  the  town  grammar  school 
and  at  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Indifferent  to  religion,  his 
father's  sudden  death  in  1800  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life  and 
led  to  his  conversion.  Graduating  as  Senior  Wrangler  in  1801,  he 
became  Fellow  of  his  college  and  read  for  the  Bar.  Persuaded  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  to  become  a  missionary,  he  served  first 
as  his  curate  at  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and  accepted  in  1805  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  East  India  Company.  Advised  by  Simeon  to  go 
(nit  unmarried,  he  broke  off  by  consent  his  engagement  with  Lydia 
Grenfell.  After  a  painful  voyage  of  nine  months,  he  reached 
Calcutta,  and,  under  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  took  charge  of  the 
"  New  Church."  The  horrors  of  Suttee  and  of  Devil-worship 
"  made  him  shudder,  as  if  standing  near  hell."  Removing  to 
Dinapore,  he  says,  "  My  soul  was  in  a  most  awful  state  of  loneliness ; 
Satan  was  at  work,  but  my  childlike  faith  upheld  me."  He  now 
began  his  successful  translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
aid  of  native  Moonshees  and  Pundits.  He  complained,  however, 
of  "  the  profane  and  malignant  opposition  "  of  the  English  residents 
and  of  the  fickleness  of  his  assistants.  Compelled  by  illness  to 
take  a  sea  voyage  to  Persia,  he  reached  Shiraz,  the  home  of  Persian 
literature,  where  he  was  entertained  by  a  Mahometan  of  high  rank. 
Anxious  to  present  the  King  of  Persia  in  person  with  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  Martyn  broke  down  on  his  journey  at  Tabriz, 
utterly  exhausted.  Here  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  the  ambassador,  wel- 
comed him,  promising  to  present  the  translated  book  himself  to 
the  king.  Hoping,  with  his  health  recruited  in  Europe,  to  resume 
his  work  in  India,  Martyn  attempted  the  overland  route  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  journey  of  1300  miles.  With  a  Tartar  guide,  he 
reached  Tokat  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  plague  was  raging,  and 
here,  in  utter  solitude,  he  died,  October  16,  1812.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Armenian  Cemetery  there,  with  the  honours  accorded  to  an 
Armenian  bishop.  Irritable  and  masterful  in  early  life,  he  became 
a  pattern  of  patience  and  sweet  reasonableness.  Books  were  his 
only  extravagance;  his  recreation  was  shooting.  His  Diary  shows 
that  England's  first  great  missionary  to  India  was  shrewd,  practical 
and  courageous,  occasionally  melancholic,  but  never  pessimistic, 
although  he  made  only  six  converts. 
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October  17 

TITIAN 

Titian,  the  son  of  an  officer,  was  born  at  Pieve  di  Cadore,  Venice, 
in  October  1477.  Sent  to  Venice  to  learn  the  "  trade  of  painting," 
he  painted  before  he  was  twenty  a  fresco  of  Hercules,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  and  Christ  bearing  his  Cross.  This  last  picture,  painted 
for  the  Church  of  San  Rocco,  Venice,  became  famous  for  the  miracles 
which  (it  was  said)  took  place  before  it.  Other  paintings  followed, 
which  increased  his  reputation,  viz.  the  Allegory,  the  Bishop  of 
Paphos  kneeling  before  the  Throne  of  S.  Peter  and  the  Meeting  of  (he 
Virgin  and  Elizabeth.  After  painting  frescoes  at  Padua,  Titian 
returned  to  Cadore.  To  1512-13  belong  some  very  fine  Madonnas  : 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  John,  the  Virgin 
and  S.  Bridget  and  his  famous  Tribute  Money. ^  Appointed  painter 
to  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  he  received  weekly  rations  of  salad, 
salt,  meat,  oil,  oranges,  candles,  cheese  and  wine.  For  his  patron 
he  painted  the  Assumption,  the  Rest  of  the  Virgin,  the  Worship  of 
Venus  and  portraits  of  Ariosto,  the  poet.^  In  1518-19  he  painted  Noli 
me  tangere,^  the  Three  Ages,  S.  Sebastian  and  Christ  and  (he  Magdalen. 
For  his  portraits  of  the  Doge  and  Signoria  of  Venice  he  was  granted 
a  patent  to  charge  certain  duties  on  German  merchandise.  Having 
now  settled  at  Venice,  Titian  married  Cecilia  (surname  unknown), 
by  whom  he  had  four  children.  -Her  death  in  1530  so  distressed 
him  that  he  removed  to  another  part  of  Venice,  where  his  sister 
Orsa  lived  with  him.  While  at  Mantua  he  painted  for  Duke 
Frederick  Gonzaga  the  Virgin  and  S.  Catherine  and  the  Virgin  with 
a  Rabbit.  In  1535  he  was  appointed  painter  to  Charles  V  of  Ger- 
many, and  created  a  Count  Palatine  and  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur.  Every  time  he  painted  the  emperor  he  received  1000  scudi 
in  gold  (£300).  At  Augsburg  he  painted  Philip  II  of  Spain,  who 
married  Queen  Mary.  His  last  great  work,  the  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
was  finished  by  his  pupil,  Tintoretto.  Titian  died  August  27,  157G, 
during  a  visitation  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  in  the  Frari  Church, 
Venice.  In  perscjn  Titian  was  tall,  with  white  hair  and  beard,  and 
noble  features.  His  increased  fame  necessitated  lavish  expenditure 
and  frequent  requests  to  his  patrons  for  payment.  His  affection 
for  his  native  country  is  seen  in  the  mountainous,  dolomite  back- 
ground of  his  pictures.     His  jjictures  exceed  two  hundred. 

*  National  Gullery. 
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October  18 
JONATHAN   SWIFT 

Jonathan  Swift,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
November  30,  1667.  Educated  at  Kilkenny  School  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  became  secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple,  of 
Moor  Park,  Farnham.  He  declined  a  commission  in  the  army 
offered  him  by  William  III,  graduated  at  Hart's  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
wrote  essays.  Dissatisfied  with  his  prospects,  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  was  ordained  and  appointed  prebendary  of  Kilroot  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  but  gladly  resumed  his  former  position  at  Moor 
Park,  where  he  wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Books.  Here  he  satirized  the 
doings  of  society  and  became  intimate  with  Esther  Johnson — 
"  Stella."  In  1700  he  published  Sir  W.  Temple's  posthumous 
works,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  Unnoticed  by  William  III, 
Swift  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley  at  Dublin,  who  promised 
him  preferment.  He  refused  to  purchase  the  Deanery  of  Derry, 
but  accepted  the  benefices  of  Laracor,  Agher  and  Rathbeggan.  He 
gained  renown  as  a  wit  with  his  Humble  Petition  of  Frances  Harris 
and  his  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick.  In  the  Petition  "  Swift  has 
bound  his  powerful  genius  to  the  thoughts,  sentiments  and  expres- 
sions of  a  chambermaid  "  (Scott).  At  Laracor  Swift  repaired  the 
church  and  vicarage,  made  a  garden  and  planted  the  canal  banks 
with  willows.  In  1704  appeared  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a  humorous 
description  of  the  defects  of  Anglicanism,  Romanism  and  Puritanism. 
This  was  followed  by  an  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity 
and  a  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion.  This  last,  the  only 
work  to  which  Swift  signed  his  name,  caused  the  erection  of  50 
churches  in  London.  In  1710  Swift,  who  had  been  promised  pre- 
ferment by  the  Whigs  for  his  Partition  Treaty,  joined  the  Tories 
and  conducted  their  paper,  the  Examiner,  with  irresistible  satire  on 
his  former  party.  He  missed  the  see  of  Hereford,  and  was  for- 
bidden the  Court  through  his  lampoon  in  the  Windsor  Prophecy  of 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  a  friend  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1713  he 
petulantly  accepted  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  At  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  Esther  Vanhomrigh — "  Vanessa." 
Embittered  at  his  neglect,  depressed  at  the  death  of  "  Stella,"  and 
subject  to  mental  attacks,  he  died  October  18  (or  19),  1745.  He  was 
buried  in  his  cathedral.  Tall,  with  dark,  bushy  eyebrows,  melancholy 
and  never  known  to  laugh,  Swift  was  vain,  original  and  benevolent. 
His  romance,  Gulliver's  Travels,  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  time. 
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October  19 
SIR   THOMAS   BROWNE 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  son  of  a  mercer,  was  born  in  London, 
October  19,  1605.  Educated  at  Winchester  College  and  at  Broadgates 
(Pembroke  College),  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Physic. 
In  1630  he  went  abroad  and  studied  medicine  at  Padua  and  at 
Leyden.  On  his  return  in  1633  he  resided,  after  an  interval  in 
London,  at  Norwich,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  for  his  medical 
skill  and  the  esteem  of  the  citizens  for  his  benevolence.  In  1611 
he  married  Dorothy  Mileham.  In  the  following  year  his  collection  of 
musings,  "  a  private  exercise  directed  to  myself,"  known  as  the  Religio 
Medici,  was  printed  without  his  knowledge.  As  this  work  aroused 
considerable  interest,  Browne  pubhshed  an  authorized  edition  of 
it.  Full  of  speculations,  paradoxes  and  theories  on  theological  and 
other  subjects,  this  treatise  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith.  Browne 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  whom  he  attended 
in  his  last  illness.  In  1664  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  On  the  visit  of  Charles  II  to  Norwich,  in  1671,  he 
was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  "  skill  in  physic,"  and  also  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Royalist  cause,  during  the  siege 
of  that  city  by  the  Parliamentarians.  He  died  on  his  birthday  in 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Peter  Mancroft  Church,  Norwich.  In 
1840  his  coffin  was  accidentally  broken,  his  "  body  knav'd  out  of 
its  grave,"  and  his  skull,  to  which  some  auburn  hair  was  found 
attached,  placed  in  Norwich  Hospital.  A  staunch  churchman,  and 
a  friend  of  John  Evelyn,  Sir  Thomas  deprecated  controversy  and 
contentedly  followed  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
faith.  He  believed  in  planetary  influence  in  mundane  affairs  and 
in  the  power  of  evil  spirits  over  the  smaller  affairs  of  life,  and  once 
puni.shed  two  witches  for  malevolence.  In  addition  to  his  Rcliijio 
Medici,  he  wrote  Pseudoxia  Epidemica,  or  '"  Essays  on  Vulgar 
Errors,"  which  are  a  curious  mixture  of  learning,  humour  and 
credulity.  His  Garden  of  Cyrus  is  a  c^uaint,  fantastic  history  of 
horticulture,  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  with 
elaborate  comments  on  the  number  "  five."  Yet  another  strange 
work  is  Hydriotaj)hia,  or  '"  Urn  Burial,"  which  contains  many 
eloquent  though  weird  passages.  His  favourite  theme  is  the  mystery 
of  death,  which  he  anticipated  with  reverent  curiosity. 
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October  20 

CHRISTOPHER  WREN 

Christopher  Wren  was  born  October  20,  1632,  at  East  Knoyle, 
Wilts,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector.     Educated  at  West- 
minster and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  in  1653.     Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Gresham  College,  London,  but  resigned  this  position 
in  1661  on  his  nomination  to  be  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Oxford.     Appointed  deputy  to  Sir  John  Denham,  Surveyor  of 
the  Royal  Works,  Wren  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  construct- 
ing a  new  harbour  and  fortifications  at  Tangier.     At  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Sheldon  (Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford)  he 
built  a  new  theatre  for  the  public  meetings  of  the  university.     In 
1663  Wren  was  gazetted  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  restoration 
of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  had  suffered  during  the  Common- 
wealth;   but  before  operations  could  be  commenced,   the  sacred 
fane  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.     Wren  now  studied  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  and  prepared  designs  for  the  new 
S.    Paul's   Cathedral.     In    1669   he   succeeded   Denham,    and   was 
knighted  in  1673  by  Charles  II.     On  June  21,  1675,  Wren  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral,   assisted  by  his  master-mason, 
Mr.  Thomas  Strong.     In  1710  the  topstone  of  the  dome  was  laid 
by  his  son,  Christopher.     Although  Wren's  salary  was  only  £200 
a  year,  he  had  frequently  to  complain  of  delay  in  payment.     In 
1680  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society.     Wren  sat  in 
Parliament  for  fifteen  years  as  member  successively  for  Plympton, 
Windsor  and  Weymouth.     His  last  years  were  clouded  by  neglect. 
In  his  eighty-sixth  year  he    was  removed  by  George  I  from  the 
office  of  Surveyor-General.     Wren  died  at  Hampton  Court,  February 
25,  1723,  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  which  is 
the  monument  of  his  genius.     He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
being  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Coghill,  and  his  second  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam.     In  person  Wren  was  small;    of  placid  tempera- 
ment, diligent  in  his  study  of  the  Bible  and  fond  of  solving  mathe- 
matical  problems.     Among   the   buildings   designed   by  him  were 
S.  Michael's,  Cornhill;  S.    Stephen's,  Walbrook;    S.   Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside;  S.  Bride,  Fleet  Street;  Trinity  College  Library,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals.     Wren  was  very  successful 
in  his  spires,  and  in  using  a  limited  sum  to  the  best  architectural 
advantage. 
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October  21 
HORATIO  NELSON 

Horatio  Xelsox,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  at  Burnham 
Thorpe  Rectory,  Norfolk,  September  29,  1758.  A  delicate  boy, 
but  of  daring  disposition,  he  went  on  board  the  Raisonnable,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Suckling,  his  uncle.  After  voyages  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  the  Arctic,  he  became  in  1779  a  post- 
captain.  Invalided  home  from  San  Juan,  he  was  eventually  ap- 
pointed to  the  Boreas.  During  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies 
he  seized  four  American  ships  engaged  in  contraband  trade,  and 
exposed  the  corruption  of  the  Government  officials.  For  these 
services  he  received  no  acknowledgment  whatever.  In  1787  he 
married  Mrs.  Nisbet,  the  widow  of  a  physician,  and  returned  to 
Burnham  Thorpe.  Appointed  in  1793  to  the  Agamemnon,  he 
sailed  in  Lord  Hood's  expedition  to  wrest  Corsica  from  France. 
He  captured  Bastia  and  Calvi,  where  he  lost  his  right  eye.  For 
two  years  he  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
liaised  to  the  rank  of  commodore  and  removed  to  the  Captain, 
he  largely  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797.  For  his  services  he  was 
thanked  by  Jervis  and  made  a  K.B.  During  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
Nelson  lost  his  right  arm  and  was  invalided  home.  Appointed  to 
the  Vanguard  in  1798,  he  set  out  with  fourteen  ships  in  search  of 
the  Toulon  squadron,  which  he  found  in  Aboukir  Bay  and  annihi- 
lated. For  this  he  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
pension  of  £2000,  and  received  from  the  King  of  Naples  the  Dukedom 
and  domain  of  Bronte  in  Sicily.  While  at  Naples  he  met  Lady 
Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador,  whose  charms 
enslaved  him  for  life.  In  1801  he  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  at 
Copenhagen,  and  was  made  a  viscount.  After  the  Treaty  of  Amiens 
occurred  the  chance  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  On  Napoleon's  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  Victory  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  .sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed 
before  he,  with  twenty-seven  sail,  defeated  Villeneuve  with  thirty- 
three  sail  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  but  lost  his  own  life,  October  21,  1805. 
After  lying  in  state  at  Greenwich,  his  body  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Affectionate  and  univer.sally  beloved.  Nelson  was  a 
born  commander,  prompt,  bold  and  resourceful,  who  fought  not 
merely  to  win,  but  to  crush. 
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October  22 
LOUIS   SPOHR 

Louis  Spohr,  the  son  of  a  physician,  was  born  at  Brunswick, 
April  5,  1784.     Both  parents  were  musical.     At  the  age  of  six  he 
played  the  violin ;    at  nine  he  was  taught  counterpoint ;    at  twelve 
he  played  a  violin  concerto  of  his  own  at  a  concert,  amid  acclama- 
tion.    Disappointed  with  his  artistic  tour  in  1798,  he  appealed  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  placed  him  with  Franz  Eck,  an  eminent 
violinist,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  musical  tour  to  St.  Petersburg. 
On  his  return  he  joined  the  Duke's  band.     In  1805  he  became 
leader  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha's  band ;  in  this  year  he  married  Dorette 
Scheidler,  a  harpist.     In  1807  he  made  a  successful  tour  through 
Germany,  with  his  wife.     In  1809  he  directed  at  Frankenhausen 
the   first   Musical   Festival  in   Germany.      After   three   successful 
performances  in  Vienna,  he  was  appointed  music-director  of  the 
New  Theatre  there,  but  quarrelled  with  the  manager,  and  went  on 
tour  to   Italy.     While  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Frankfort,   he' 
produced  his  operas,   Faust  and  Zamire  and  Azov.     In    1820  he 
conducted  several  of  his  pieces  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London.     After  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  became  music-director 
to  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  1822,  and  produced  his  opera, 
Jessonda.     In   1826  he   conducted   his  famous  oratorio,   the  Last 
Judgment,  at  Diisseldorf.     During  his  grief  at  his  wife's  death  he 
wrote  his  oratorio  Calvary,  afterwards  conducted  at  the  Norwich 
Festival — "  one  of  my  greatest  triumphs."     In  1836  he  married 
Marianne  Pfeiffer,  a  pianist.     In  1847  he  conducted  in  London  his 
Fall  of  Babylon,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  his  settings  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  of  Milton's  84th  Psalm.      Annoyed  at  the  persistent 
refusal  by  the  Elector  of  leave  of  absence,  he  left  Cassel,  which 
involved  him  in  htigation,  but  eventually  returned  and  conducted 
Wagner's  Tannhauser.     In  1857  he  was  pensioned  off  by  the  Elector ; 
in  this  year  he  broke  his  arm.     He  died  at  Cassel,   October  22, 
1859.    Broad-set,  muscular,  with  unusually  large  and  strong  hands, 
Spohr  was  unsentimental,  conceited,  dictatorial  and  hated  talking. 
Brilliant  in  talent,  a  perfect  violinist,  he  was  self-centred,  and  wil- 
fully ignored  other  men's  work.     Critics  say  that  there  is  too  much 
chromaticism  and  monotony  in  his  compositions,  in  spite  of  their 
melodious   grandeur.     His   violin  concertos  are  unsurpassed.     His 
works,  150  in  number,  include  his  Violin  Sdwol  and  the  Consecration 
of  Sound,  and  his  interesting  and  amusing  Autobiography. 
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October  23 
LANCELOT   ANDREWES 

Lancelot  Axdrewes,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  was  born  at  All 
Hallows,  Barking,  in  1555,  probably  October  23.  Educated  at 
Cooper's  School,  and  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  for  a  mercantile 
career,  he  showed  such  promise  that  his  father  was  persuaded  to 
send  him  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  Elected  Fellow  in  1576, 
he  was  ordained  and  appointed  college  lecturer.  After  acting  as 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  became  Chaplain  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  Vicar  of  S.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's,  and  master  of  his  college.  While 
at  Cripplegate,  he  wrote  his  Manual  for  the  Sick  and  took  such 
pains  with  his  sermons  that  he  said  of  himself,  "  if  he  preached 
twice,  he  prated  once."  During  his  ten  years'  mastership  he 
greatly  improved  the  college  revenues.  His  advice  was  often  asked 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  Andrewes 
declined  the  sees  of  Salisbury  and  Ely  in  succession,  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  alienation  of  their  revenues  to  the  royal  coffers. 
Nominated  Dean  of  Westminster,  he  preached  Queen  Elizabeth's 
funeral  sermon  and  took  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
on  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  1605  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  was  enthroned  by  proxy.  He  seldom, 
however,  visited  his  diocese,  and  gladly  exchanged  it  in  1609  for 
that  of  Ely,  which  he  diligently  administered.  His  name  stands 
first  of  the  forty-seven  translators  of  the  authorized  version  of  1611. 
With  nine  other  divines,  he  translated  the  books  from  Genesis  to 
the  end  of  2  Kings.  In  1618  he  was  translated  to  Winchester, 
and  was  also  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  His  service  for  the 
consecration  of  Pear  Tree  Green  Church,  Southampton,  became 
the  basis  of  the  present  one.  He  died  at  Winchester  House,  London, 
September  26,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
Tail,  with  an  impressive  manner,  Andrewes  was  tolerant,  humorous 
and  munificent.  At  home  with  fifteen  languages,  "  he  might,"  says 
Fuller,  *■  have  served  as  interpreter  at  the  confusion  of  tongues." 
His  sermons,  scholarly,  elaborate  and  highly  finished,  are  charac- 
terized by  classical  quotations  and  by  i)un'^,  as  well  as  by  word- 
playing  and  word-splitting.  He  preached  before  .lames  I  on  seven- 
teen Christmas  Days.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  five  hours  a  day  in 
devotion.  His  works  include  Manuals  of  Private  Devotion  and 
Tortura  Torli,  a  reply  to  Matthew  Tortus  (the  pseudonym  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine)  on  the  nature  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
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JAMES   BEATTIE 

James  Beattie,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  was  born  at  Laurence- 
kirk, Kincardineshire,  October  24  or  25, 1735.  Left  fatherless  in  child- 
hood, he  was  sent  by  his  brother  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Fordaun,  and  in 
1758  an  under  master  at  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Marischal 
College.  In  1761  he  published  his  Original  Poems  and  Translations, 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Erroll.  In  1765  appeared  his  Judgment  of 
Paris,  and  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Churchill,  an  abusive  production 
which  he  afterwards  suppressed.  In  1767  he  married  Mary  Dunn, 
daughter  of  the  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  Three  years 
later,  Beattie  published  his  Essay  on  Truth,  which  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  Intended  to  check  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  on 
Avhom  he  made  a  violent  attack,  it  proclaimed  doctrines  subsequently 
called  Conunon  Sense  Truths.  On  his  visit  to  London,  Beattie 
was  received  by  George  III,  and  granted  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 
He  was  also  urged  by  several  bishops  to  take  holy  orders,  with  the 
promise  of  high  preferment,  but  declined.  In  1771  appeared  the 
first  part  of  his  poem,  the  Minstrel,  which  gained  him  fresh  renown, 
and  in  1774  the  second  part.  It  describes  "  the  progress  of  a  poetical 
genius  born  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  reason, 
till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing 
in  the  world  as  a  minstrel."  The  third  part  was  never  written.  In 
1776  he  wrote  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Music,  and  subsequently  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  and  the  Elements  of  Moral  Science.  Heart- 
broken by  the  insanity  of  his  wife,  he  said  after  the  death  of  two 
clever,  devoted  sons,  "  I  have  now  done  with  the  world."  Soon 
afterwards  he  had  a  paralytic  seizure,  but  lingered  for  some  years, 
and  died  August  18,  1803.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Nicholas  Church- 
yard, Aberdeen.  Of  pleasing  presence,  fond  of  music,  a  vigorous 
metaphysician  and  an  ardent  defender  of  Christianity,  Beattie  was 
the  friend  of  Gray  and  also  of  Pope,  whom  he  visited  at  Twickenham. 
His  prose  works  are  clear,  vigorous  and  elegant,  but  it  is  on  the 
Minstrel  that  his  fame  rests.  Full  of  quiet  reflection  and  rich 
description  of  scenery,  its  notes  are  smooth  and  melodious,  and  its 
spirit  that  of  a  true  poet. 
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October  25 
GEOFFREY   CHAUCER 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  son  of  a  vintner  of  good  familv,  was  born 
in  London,  probably  in  1340.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  page  of  honour.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  French,  he  was  ransomed  for  the  sum  of  £16.  In 
1367  he  was  granted  a  pension,  attached  to  the  household  of  Edward 
III  as  "  valettus,"  and  designated  Armiger.  Subsequently,  Chaucer 
■was  employed  in  diplomatic  negotiations  at  Genoa  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  said  to  have  met  Petrarch  at  Padua.  For  twelve  years  he 
was  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  married  Philippa  Roet,  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Philippa. 
The  marriage  of  his  wife's  sister,  Catherine,  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
his  own  adherence  to  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  that 
prince,  caused  Chaucer  to  be  identified  with  his  party.  The  Com- 
playnt  of  the  Blache  Knyght,  the  Dreams,  and  the  Bake  of  the  Duchesse, 
were  suggested  by  the  courtship  and  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  the  Duchess  Blanche,  and  by  the  death  of  the 
Duchess,  respectively.  In  1386  Chaucer  was  elected  knight  of 
the  shire  of  Kent.  Owing  to  political  intrigues,  he  lost  all  his  offices 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Wearied  with  public  life  and 
depressed  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Chaucer  on  his  release  retired 
to  Woodstock,  where  he  wrote  his  Canterbury  Tales.  He  died 
October  25,  1400,  at  Westminster,  in  a  house  afterwards  puUod 
down  to  make  room  for  Henry  VII's  Chapel.  He  was  l)uried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Handsome,  with  fair  beard  and  flowing  hair, 
and  dressed  in  red  hose,  horned  shoes  and  a  loose  coat  of  camlet, 
Chaucer  was  an  elegant  figure  at  court.  He  is  the  Father  of  English 
poetry.  His  works  include  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  the  Court  of 
Love,  the  Assembly  of  Fowls,  the  Cuckow  and  the  Niyhtinyale  (a  dis- 
cussion on  cehbacy  and  marriage),  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  an  allegory 
on  the  nuptials  of  John  of  Gaunt's  daughter  and  John,  King  of 
Portugal,  the  House  of  Fame,  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  and 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  His  Tales  describe  a  pilgrimage  from  London 
to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  made  by  persons 
of  all  ranks,  each  of  whom  tells  a  tale.  Left  unfinished,  tiiis  work 
contains  twenty-four  complete  talcs,  which  give  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  social  state  of  England  in  the  fmutoentli  century. 
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WILLIAM   HOGARTH 

William  Hogarth,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  born  in  London, 
November  10,  1697.  Apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  he  afterwards 
studied  art  under  Sir  James  Thornhill,  whose  daughter  he  married 
in  1729.  Unsuccessful  in  business  as  a  designer  of  arms  and  of 
shop  bills,  his  skill  in  illustrating  Hudibras  brought  him  commissions 
to  paint  portraits  and  to  illustrate  books.  In  1731,  Hogarth  painted 
his  first  drama,  the  Harlot's  Progress.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Rakes  Progress  in  1735,  and  Marriage  a.  la  Mode  in  1745.  After 
an  interval  appeared  the  series  of  Industry  and  Idleness  and  the 
Four  Stages  of  Cruelty.  In  1754  he  produced  his  four  Election 
Cartoons.  During  the  publication  of  these  pictures,  Hogarth 
painted  a  large  number  of  single  pictures,  which  included  Southwark 
Fair,  the  Modern  Midnight  Conversazione,  the  Strolling  Actresses, 
Morning,  Evening,  Noon  and  Night,  the  Enraged  Miisician,  the 
Distressed  Poet,  the  March  to  Finchley,  Calais  Gate,  Gin  Lane  and 
the  Cockpit.  In  1757,  Hogarth  was  appointed  sergeant-painter  to 
George  II.  To  show  his  gratitude  to  Lord  Bute,  to  whom  he  owed 
this  honour,  Hogarth  published  in  1762  a  political  cartoon,  called 
the  Times.  It  represented  Europe  in  flames,  which  threaten 
England,  with  Pitt  blowing  the  fire  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
piling  on  logs  of  Monitors  and  North  Britons.  Bute  is  trying  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration.  To  Wilkes'  retaliation  in  the  North 
Briton,  Hogarth  replied  with  a  hideous  caricature  of  Wilkes.  The 
poet  Churchill  took  up  the  cause  of  Wilkes,  to  whom  the  caricaturist 
also  replied  in  a  print  representing  Churchill  as  a  bear  with  a  pot 
of  beer  in  one  hand  and  a  knotted  club  in  the  other,  labelled  "  Lies," 
Both  prints  sold  largely.  It  is  said  that  the  hostihty  of  Wilkes 
and  Churchill,  both  his  former  friends,  broke  the  heart  of  the  great 
painter.  Hogarth  died  October  26,  1764,  and  was  buried  at  Chiswick. 
Possessed  of  extraordinary  inventive  genius,  he  illustrated  the 
follies  and  vices  of  his  time,  and  caricatured  as  no  Englishman  had 
ever  done  before.  His  grouping  of  the  figures  and  the  perfect 
attitude  of  each,  as  in  Chairing  the  Member,  the  Sleeping  Congrega- 
tion and  in  the  Laughing  Audience,  exhibits  masterly  skill.  Hogarth 
was  the  first  to  paint  a  series  of  adventures  representing  the  fortunes 
of  one  character  from  childhood  to  the  grave.  His  own  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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ALFRED   THE   GREAT 

Alfred  the  Great,  the  youngest  son  of  Ethelwulf,  King  of 
Wessex,  was  born  at  Wantage  in  849.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  IV. 
Taught  by  his  stepmother  Judith,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
he  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  in  87L  He  found 
the  Danes,  who  occupied  the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  pre- 
paring to  invade  Wessex.  Outnumbered  and  deserted,  Alfred 
retired  to  Somerset  and  hid  in  a  cowherd's  hut  in  the  depth  of 
a  morass.  During  this  experience  occurred  the  incident  of  the 
burnt  cakes.  After  much  delay  and  discouragement,  he  rallied 
his  followers,  built  a  fort  on  the  isle  of  Athelney,  and,  disguised  as 
a  minstrel,  visited  the  Danish  camp  to  ascertain  its  strength.  In 
878  he  defeated  the  Danes  at  Edington,  and  took  their  king,  Guthrum, 
prisoner.  By  the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  the  Danes  were  permitted 
to  settle  in  East  Anglia,  provided  they  became  Christians,  and 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Alfred.  In  879  he  married  Ealhs- 
with.  In  884  he  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  sea  fight  off  Suffolk, 
captured  London,  and  was  proclaimed  the  overlord  of  England, 
with  Winchester  still  retained  as  his  capital.  In  893  he  repulsed 
a  large  horde  of  Danes  under  Hastings,  the  great  sea  king,  off  the 
coast  of  Kent.  He  died  October  26  or  27,  901,  at  Farringdon,  and 
was  buried  in  Hyde  Abbey,  Wincliester.  The  hero  of  fifty  battles, 
the  founder  of  the  British  navy,  the  patron  of  learning,  of  agriculture 
and  of  commerce,  the  translator  of  Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy and  of  the  Pastoral  Care  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Alfred  is  the 
most  perfect  character  in  English  history.  He  summoned  Pleg- 
mund  from  his  retirement  in  Wales,  and  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  he  might  aid  him  in  improving  the  moral  state  of 
the  country.  He  comi)iled  a  code  of  laws  based  on  tlie  Decalogue. 
He  convened  the  Witenagemot,  composed  of  bishoj)s,  nobles  and 
landowners.  He  united  the  various  provinces  and  races  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  fortified  towns  with  walls  of  stone  and  brick.  Truthful, 
chivalrous,  sagacious  and  sincere  in  iiis  Christian  profession,  Alfred 
was  great  because  he  diligently  disrliarged  his  duties  to  his  ])eoplc 
who  loved  and  trusted  him.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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October  28 

JOHN   SMEATON 

John  Smeaton,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  born  at  Austhorpe, 
Leeds,  June  8,  1721.  Educated  at  Leeds  Grammar  School,  he 
showed  his  taste  for  mechanics  by  making,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a 
turning  lathe.  Apprenticed  to  a  philosophical  instrument  maker, 
he  set  up  business  for  himself,  in  1750,  in  the  Great  Turnstile, 
Holborn,  and  became  known  for  his  inventive  genius.  In  1753  he 
was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  the  Copley  medal,  for  two  essays 
on  scientific  subjects.  In  this  year  he  married  Ann  (surname 
unknown).  Recommended  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse  for  his  "  natural  genius  for  contrivance  in  the  mechanical 
branches  of  science,"  Smeaton  rebuilt  it  in  1759.  Two  lighthouses, 
both  of  wood,  had  been  destroyed  within  half  a  century;  his  own 
still  stands  as  a  monument  of  his  skill.  Built  of  granite,  dove- 
tailed into  the  Eddystone  reef  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
and  modelled  like  the  trunk  of  an  oak  with  spreading  roots  and 
with  a  curved  cornice  to  throw  off  the  Atlantic  swell,  this  lighthouse, 
ninety  feet  high,  was  three  years  in  building,  and  is  at  once  the  most 
splendid  and  useful  column  ever  erected.  In  1764  Smeaton  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Receivers  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  estates. 
In  1771  he  was  chosen  as  Surveyor  for  the  construction  of  several 
new  lighthouses  at  Spurn  Head,  completed  six  years  later.  Other 
works  undertaken  by  him  were  the  Tay  bridge  at  Perth,  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal,  the  rebuilding  of  London  bridge,  Ramsgate  and 
Aberdeen  harbours,  and  the  rendering  navigable  the  river  Calder. 
His  minor  labours  included  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  the 
hydrometer  and  the  pyrometer.  His  papers,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  fill  five  large  volumes,  and  show  that, 
among  other  things,  Smeaton  knew  something  of  astronomy.  He 
died  of  paralysis,  October  28,  1792,  and  was  buried  in  Whitkirk 
Church.  A  man  of  gentle,  refined  bearing,  cautious  in  his  pro- 
jects, and  deeply  religious,  Smeaton  was  unambitious  of  wealth 
or  worldly  honours.  While  others  were  making  money  through 
his  enterprise,  he  was  satisfied  with  two  guineas  a  day.  He  de- 
clined a  tempting  offer  from  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  to  undertake 
projects  on  the  Neva.  In  1769  he  was  elected,  to  his  joy,  an  F.R.S. 
He  held  that  "  the  abilities  of  the  individual  are  a  debt  due  to  the 
common  stock  of  public  benefit  and  happiness." 
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October  29 
EDMUND   HALLEY 

Edmund  Halley,  the  son  of  a  soap-boiler,  was  born  at  Haggers- 
ton,  October  29,  1656.  Educated  at  S.  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  he  published,  at  nineteen,  essays  on 
the  orbits,  on  the  sun-spot,  and  on  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  of 
Saturn.  Sent  by  the  Government  to  St.  Helena,  to  make  astrono- 
mical observations,  he  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury  and  compiled 
a  catalogue  of  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  On  his  return 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1681  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Tooke,  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  settled 
at  Islington.  While  on  a  visit  to  Newton,  at  Cambridge,  Halley 
suggested  the  publication  of  the  Pruicipia,  the  proofs  of  which  he 
corrected.  In  1698  he  received  from  WiUiam  III  a  captaincy  in 
the  Navy,  with  command  of  a  vessel,  a  singular  piece  of  preferment, 
which  he  utiUzed  by  making  two  voyages  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  points  in  the  Channel  and 
the  course  of  the  tides.  Appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
at  Oxford  in  1703,  Halley  subsequently  succeeded  Flamsteed  as 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich,  at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  Here 
he  published  his  lunar  and  planetary  tables,  and  resumed  his  ob- 
servation of  the  moon,  through  a  revolution  of  her  nodes,  the  result 
being  the  comparison  of  2000  observed  lunar  places  with  his  earUer 
tables.  He  also  wrote  papers  on  the  variations  of  the  magnet, 
on  the  use  of  the  barometer  in  ascertaining  the  height  of  mountains, 
on  trade  winds  and  monsoons,  and  on  the  diving-bell,  which  he  in- 
vented. He  recommended  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
for  the  determining  of  the  sun's  parallax.  He  died  January  14, 
1742,  and  was  buried  at  Lee,  Blackheath.  Tall,  slim  and  fair,  of 
vivacious  temperament,  a  Tory  in  politics,  and  a  Deist  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  Halley  is  famous  for  his  discovery  of  a  new  comet. 
This  comet,  observed  by  him  in  1680  in  its  return  from  the  peri- 
helion, and  predicted  by  him  to  return  in  1758,  is  the  first  comet 
proved  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  solar  system  and  to  revolve 
regularly  round  the  sun.  When  Queen  Caroline  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  his  salary  as  Astronomer  Royal,  Halley  di.ssuaded  her, 
lest  the  largeness  of  the  salary  should  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
some  needy  dependent  of  no  great  ability.  He  accepted,  however, 
instead,  the  addition  of  the  half-pay  of  a  naval  captain. 
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October  30 
ADELAIDE  ANNE   PROCTER 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter  was  born  in  London,  October  30, 
1825.  A  delicate,  beautiful  child,  she  was  idolized  by  her  father, 
who  addressed  sonnets  to  her,  "  Child  of  my  heart :  My  sweet, 
beloved  Firstborn  !  "  and  "  Golden-tressed  Adelaide."  Fond  of 
poetry,  she  contributed  verses  to  the  Book  of  Beauty,  and  to  House- 
hold Words,  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens,  a  friend  of  her  father. 
Anxious  that  her  lines  should  be  accepted  on  their  own  merits, 
she  signed  them  "  Mary  Berwick."  Hearing  her  work  praised  by 
her  father,  she  confessed  to  its  authorship.  She  also  wrote  for  Good 
Words,  Cornhill,  and  other  journals,  and  in  1858  published  all  her 
poems,  under  the  title,  Legends  and  Lyrics.  Nine  editions  were 
called  for  in  seven  years.  Interested  in  social  economics,  she 
laboured  to  extend  the  sphere  of  employment  for  women.  In 
1861  she  edited  Victoria  Regia,  a  collection  of  verses,  set  up  in  type 
by  women  compositors.  In  1862  appeared  her  Chaplet  of  Verse. 
She  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  February  2,  1864,  and  was  buried  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  Miss  Procter  has  a  distinct  place  among 
minor  poets.  Her  lines,  original  and  tender,  are  like  her  character, 
sympathetic  and  unaffected.  Her  poems  include  the  Story  of  a 
Faithful  Soul,  the  Angel  Story,  the  Legend  of  Bregenz  and  the  Legend 
of  Provence.  Her  best-known  songs  are  Cleansing  Fires,  the  Message 
and  the  Lost  Chord.  Of  her  hymns  the  most  familiar  are  "  The 
shadows  of  the  evening  hours  ";  "  My  God,  I  thank  Thee  ";  "I 
do  not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  life  may  be  " ;  "  One  by  one  the  sands  are 
going  " ;  "  Rise,  for  the  day  is  passing  ";  "  The  way  is  long  and 
dreary  " ;  and  "  We  ask  for  peace,  0  Lord." 

Bryan  Waller  Procter,  father  of  tlie  above,  was  born  at  Leeds, 
November  21,  1787.  Educated  at  Harrow,  where  Byron  and  Peel 
were  his  schoolfellows,  Jie  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  and  contributed 
to  the  Literary  Gazette,  as  a  pastime.  Having  through  his  extrava- 
gance spent  his  patrimony,  he  adopted  literature  as  a  profession 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  and  wrote  Marcian 
Colonna,  a  charming  Italian  tale.  This  was  followed  by  the  Sicilian 
Story,  and  the  Flood  in  Thessaly,  poems,  and  by  Mirandola,  a 
tragedy.  In  1824  he  married  Miss  Skepper.  Called  to  the  Bar,  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  lunacy  in  1832.  He  died  October 
5,  1874.  Among  his  friends  he  numbered  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Browning,  Swinburne  and  Hazhtt. 
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October  31 

JOHN   EVELYN 

John  Evelyn,  the  son  of  a  country  squire,  was  born  at  Wotton, 
in  Surrey,  October  31,  1620.  Educated  at  Southover  Free  School, 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
subsequently  visited  Holland.  In  1642  he  joined  the  army  of 
Charles  I,  but  on  account  of  his  "  inefficiency  in  arms "  received 
permission  to  travel  abroad.  After  residing  at  Paris,  Rome  and 
Venice,  he  studied  science  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  met 
the  poet  Waller,  who  joined  him  in  his  travels.  At  Geneva,  Evelyn 
had  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  While  in  Paris  he  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  the  English  ambassador.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1647,  his  frequent  conferences  with  the 
King,  at  Hampton  Court,  caused  Evelyn  to  be  suspected  by  the 
Parliamentarians  of  hostility  to  their  cause,  but  a  pass  from  Brad- 
shaw,  permitting  him  to  return  to  France,  saved  him  from  arrest. 
In  1653  he  settled  at  his  estate,  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  having  com- 
pounded for  his  '"  delinquency  "  by  paying  £3,500  to  the  Common- 
v/ealth.  In  1659  he  published  his  Apology  for  the  Royal  Party,  and 
received  the  personal  thanks  of  Charles  II.  Though  welcome  at 
Court,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  profligacy  he  saw  there,  and  con- 
fided his  forebodings  to  his  friend  Pepys.  In  1665  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  "  In  1669  he  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  his 
university.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  James  II,  but  foresaw 
trouble  in  that  king's  attitude  to  the  English  Church.  In  1694  he 
let  Sayes  Court  to  Admiral  Benbow,  who  sublet  it  to  Peter  the 
Great.  Evelyn  died  February  27,  1706,  and  was  buried  in  Wotton 
Church.  A  staunch  churchman,  patriotic,  high-principled,  timid, 
with  a  dislike  of  ])olitics,  Evelyn  was  a  scholar  who,  in  his  own 
words,  "  found  cheerful  gaiety  in  his  own  garden."  A  hard  worker, 
who  filled  responsible  offices,  he  wrote  thirty-five  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  including  Syha,  an  essay  on  trees,  which  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  oak-trees  for  the  navy;  Terra,  a  manual  on 
agriculture;  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper;  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  and  France  and  England.  Evelyn  is,  however,  best 
known  by  his  Diary,  found  in  an  old  clothes-basket  at  Wotton 
House  in  1817.  It  gives  a  dear  view  of  English  life,  and  of  the 
public  events  in  which  the  writer  was  interested. 
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November  1 
JOHN   STRYPE 

John  Strype,  the  son  of  a  silk  merchant  in  Petticoat  Lane, 
London,  was  born  November  1,  1643.  From  S.  Paul's  School  he 
went  as  Pauline  exhibitioner  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  but 
migrated  to  Catherine  Hall,  whence  he  took  his  degree.  Ordained 
in  1667  to  the  curacy  of  Theydon  Bois,  Essex,  he  was  nominated 
by  Bishop  Henchman  of  London  to  the  adjacent  benefice  of  Leyton. 
In  1671  he  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford.  Nine  years  later 
he  became  Lecturer  of  Hackney,  a  position  he  held  for  forty  years. 
During  this  period  he  acquired  celebrity  as  an  antiquarian,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ceaseless  industry  in  collecting  rolls,  charters,  historical 
letters,  and  ancient  chronicles.  In  1694  he  published  his  Memorials 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  subsequently  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  married  Susanna  Lowe,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  In 
1711  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  made  his  home  with  his  grandson  at  Hackney, 
where  he  continued  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  died  December  11, 
1737,  and  was  buried  at  Leyton.  The  Latin  inscription  on  his 
tablet  in  the  church  was  composed  by  him.  Strong  and  energetic, 
with  pleasant  countenance,  and  delightful  in  company,  Strype 
produced  works  which  fill  thirteen  large  foUo  volumes.  Through 
his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Hicks  he  obtained  access  to  the 
papers  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  secretary  to  Lord  Burghley.  His 
works  include  the  Life  of  John  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London ;  the  Life 
of  Sir  John  Cheke,  Archbishop  Grindal,  Archbishop  Parker,  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift ;  Annals  of  the  Reformation  (four  volumes) ;  and 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials  of  the  English  Church  under  Henry  VIII, 
Edward  VI  and  Queen  Mary.  This  is  his  best  work.  Strype  also 
published  the  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Burghley  and  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London.  He  had  considerable  corre- 
spondence with  Bishops  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Francis  Atterbury. 
At  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  the  Life  of  John  Foxe,  Martyro- 
logist.  As  a  writer,  Strype  lacks  literary  grace,  and  is  not  always 
quite  fair  in  his  statement  of  facts.  A  painstaking  copyist  of  ancient 
documents,  he  tells  us  that  his  transcriptions  were  all  made  with 
his  own  hand.  His  numerous  appendices  caused  him  to  be  known 
as  "  Strype  the  appendix-monger."  He  mentions  with  pride  that 
he  had  lived  in  eight  reigns. 
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RICHARD   HOOKER 

Richard  Hooker,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  was  born  at  Heavi- 
tree,  Devon,  in  March,  1553-4.  From  Exeter  Grammar  School  he 
was  sent  to  college,  at  his  master's  entreaty,  instead  of  being  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade.  Through  the  interest  of  a  rich  uncle,  and  of  Bishop 
Jewel  of  Salisbury,  he  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  whereof 
he  became  Fellow  in  1577.  Appointed  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  he  was 
ordained  in  1582,  and  nominated  to  a  preachership  at  S.  Paul's  Cross. 
On  his  arrival  in  London,  '"  wet,  weary  and  weatherbeaten,"  he 
lodged  with  John  Churchman,  a  draper  in  Watling  Street.  The 
solicitude  of  Mrs.  Churchman  for  his  comfort  so  won  his  heart  that 
he  made  an  unsuitable  marriage  with  her  daughter  Joan.  As  his 
marriage  lost  him  his  Fellowship,  he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Dravton 
Beauchamp,  Bucks.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Here  he  preached  in  the  forenoon,  while  the  afternoon  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Walter  Travers,  a  zealous  Calvinist.  Subsequently 
Travers  was  forbidden  to  preach  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  a  con- 
troversy arose  between  the  rivals,  which  caused  Hooker  to  resign 
the  Mastership  and  seek  a  quiet  parsonage  where  he  could  compose 
the  great  work  he  had  begun.  In  1591  he  was  appointed  Rector 
of  Boscombe,  Wilts,  and  Prebend  of  Salisbury.  Here  he  wrote 
the  first  four  of  his  eight  proposed  books  on  the  Jmws  of  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  published  in  1594.  In  1595  he  was  presented 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopsbourne,  Kent, 
where  he  wrote  the  fifth  and  last  book  of  his  Polity,  published 
in  1507.  He  died  November  2,  1600,  and  was  buried  at  Bishops- 
bourne.  Of  middle  height,  with  ascetic,  bent  figure,  weak  eyes, 
j)impled  face,  short  beard,  slow  of  speech,  and  attired  in  a  coarse 
gown,  '■  the  wise  and  judicious  Hooker  "  was  respected  for  his  humble, 
holy  character,  his  pastoral  diligence  and  his  learning.  His  Polity 
was  an  elaborate  answer  to  Travers'  Su]>j)lication  to  be  restored  to 
his  preachership.  Intended  to  prove  the  power  of  the  Church  to 
prescribe  matters  of  faith,  discipline  and  ceremonial,  it  is  marked  by 
wide  scholarship,  logical  reasoning,  a  philo.s()])liical  teinj)er  and  an 
entire  absence  of  })edantry  and  of  rhetorical  a|)pculs  to  the  emotidns. 
It  holds  a  conspicuou.s  i)lacc  in  English  literature.  Its  author  rests 
his  jjosition  on  the  universal  field  of  law,  and  regards  reason,  Holy 
Scripture  and  tradition  as  alike  all  of  divine  authority. 
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NAHUM   TATE 

Nahum  Tate,  the  son  of  the  Vicar  of  S.  Werburgh,  Dublin,  was 
born  in  1652,  probably  November  3.     After  graduating  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  which  brought  him  into  notice  at  Court.     Encouraged  by 
Charles  II,  he  produced  the  Enchanted  Lovers,  a  semi-classical  tragedy, 
and  the  Loyal  General,  with  a  prologue  by  Dryden,  acted  at  Dorset 
Garden  in  1680.     To  popularize  Shakespeare  he  recast  Richard  II, 
under  the  title  of  the  Sicilian  Usurper,  which  was  suppressed  on 
account  of  its  political  character.     He  next  produced  an  adaptation 
of  King  Lear,  ending  in  the  marriage  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  which 
held  the  stage  till  1838.     His  imitation  of  Coriolanus,  entitled  the 
Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth,  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  was 
a  failure.     In  1685-6  were  acted  his  DuTce  and  No  Duke,  Cucholds 
Haven,  the  Island  Princess  and  His  Injured  Love.     Meanwhile,  Tate 
had  become  the  proud  collaborator  of  Dryden  in  finishing  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.    Appointed  Poet  Laureate  in  1692,  in  succession  to  Shad- 
well  (over  the  head  of  Prior,  a  superior  poet),  Tate  wrote  a  seraphic 
poem  on  the  death  of  Mary  II,  and  a  feeble  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  Blenheim.     Tate  owes  his  fame  to  his  association  with  Dr. 
Nicholas  Brady  in  the  production  of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Published  in  1696,  it  came  into  general  use  on  account  of  its  simple 
metre,  though  not  officially  sanctioned.     Tate  followed  this  up  with 
his  Paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Command- 
ments.    In  1704  he  became  Historiographer  Royal  to  Queen  Anne, 
with  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.     His  later  works  included  Panacea, 
a  poem  on  Tea  (considered  his  best),  the  Art  of  Angling,  and  forty-one 
poems  to  the  Monitor,  a  tri- weekly  journal  which  he  published  in 
1712-13  to  promote  religion  and  virtue.     On  the  Queen's  death  he 
composed  a  eulogistic  poem,  and  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of 
his  offices  on  account  of  his  Toryism  and  his  chronic  state  of  debt. 
He   died  August    12,    1715,   in   a  lodging,   while   hiding   from   his 
creditors,  and  was  buried  in  S.  George's,  Southwark.     Hardworking, 
servile,   unruffled  at  the  praises  of  other  men's  poems,  a  familiar 
figure  in  coffee-houses,  Tate  made  no  secret  that  he  wrote  his  verses 
for  money.     He  is  remembered  for  his  hymns,  "  While  shepherds 
watched,"  and  "  As  pants  the  hart."     His  plays  are  commendably 
free  from  vulgarity. 
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JAMES   MONTGOMERY 

James  Montgomery,  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister,  was  born  at 
Irvine,  Ayrshire,  November  4,  1771.  Sent  to  the  ^loravian  school 
at  Fulneck,  Leeds,  where  he  was  reported  as  '"  unfit  for  the  ministry," 
he  wrote  verses  of  some  merit.  His  poetical  effusions  were  cut  short 
by  his  apprenticeship  to  a  baker  at  Mirfield,  from  whom  he  ran  away, 
with  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a  poem,  for  which  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  gave  him  a  guinea.  After  an  interval  of  employment 
with  a  baker  at  Wath  and  with  a  bookseller  in  London,  he  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Sheffield  Register,  and  subsequently 
was  taken  on  the  staff.  On  the  flight  of  the  editor  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion for  libel,  ^Montgomery  took  his  place,  but  re-named  his  journal 
the  Sheffield  Iris.  Prosecuted  for  pubUshing  a  revolutionary  ballad 
on  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1794  in  York  Castle, 
and  again  in  1796  for  libellous  comments  on  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Althorpe  in  dispersing  a  mob.  On  his  release  he  wrote  Prison  Amuse- 
ments, a  poem.  In  1798  he  published,  under  the  pen-name  Gabriel 
Silvertongue,  the  Whisperer,  a  collection  of  essays.  Subsequently 
he  produced  The  Wanderer  in  Sivitzerland,  a  fine  poem,  a  stanza  of 
which.  The  Grave,  was  admired  for  its  pathos.  His  elegy,  Arnold 
Winkelried,  also  caught  the  popular  fancy.  While  reviewing  for  the 
Eclectic  Review  he  published  the  West  Indies,  a  poem  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  in  which  occur  his  noble  lines  on  the  Love  of  Country  and  of 
Home.  In  1812  he  wrote  the  World  before  the  Flood,  and  in  1819 
Greenland,  a  descriptive  poem  on  the  Moravian  Mission.  Seven  years 
later  appeared  the  Pelican  Island,  perhaps  his  best  poem.  Of  his 
shorter  pieces,  the  Lyre,  Winter  Lightning  and  the  Common  Lot  are 
classical  poems.  In  1830-1  he  lectured  on  the  art  of  poetry  at  the 
Royal  Institution  to  appreciative  audiences.  In  1834  he  was  granted 
a  Civil  List  pension  of  £150  a  year.  He  died,  unmarried,  April  30, 
1854,  and  was  buried  in  Shelfield  Cemetery.  Of  agreeable,  gentle 
disposition,  benevolent,  intensely  religious  and  serious,  Montgomery 
is  among  the  first  of  later  minor  poets.  Ad  a  writer  of  hymns  he  is 
known  for  his  "  For  ever  with  the  Lord,"  "'  Uo  to  dark  (Jcthsoinane," 
"  Songs  of  praise  the  angels  sang,"  "  Angels  from  the  realms  of 
glory,"  and  "  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed." 
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JAMES   CLERK   MAXWELL 

James  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  laird,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  June  13,  1831.  A  child  of  inquiring  mind,  his  constant 
question  was  "  What's  the  go'  o'  that  ?  "  and  if  answered  in  general 
terms,  "  But  what's  the  particular  go'  of  it  ?  "  While  at  Edinburgh 
Academy  he  studied  mechanics,  and  at  fifteen  contributed  an  essay 
on  Oval  Curves  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh . 
After  a  visit  to  Mr.  Nicol,  the  inventor  of  the  Nicol  prism,  he  made 
a  polariscope  with  glass  and  a  matchbox.  From  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  he  matriculated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  but  migrated 
to  Trinity,  of  which  (as  Second  Wrangler)  he  became  Fellow  in  1855. 
A  year  later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  his  essay,  which  won  the  Adams 
Prize,  he  showed  that  the  phenomena  presented  by  Saturn's  rings  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  consist  of  countless 
small  bodies,  each  independent  of  all  the  others,  revolving  as  a  satellite 
round  Saturn.  In  1858  he  married  Miss  Dewar,  daughter  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Marischal  College.  Appointed  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  King's  College,  London,  he  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  "  The  Theory  of  the  Three  Primary  Colours."  As  a 
member  of  the  Electrical  Standards  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, he  obtained  results  in  his  laboratory  bearing  upon  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light.  In  1860  he  gained  the  Rumford  medal  by 
his  essay  on  Compound  Colours ;  and  in  1866  he  delivered  the  Baker 
lecture  on  the  Viscosity  of  Gases.  Resigning  his  professorship,  he 
resided  at  Glenlair,  his  paternal  home,  where  he  produced  his 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  and  the  Theory  of  Light.  In  1871  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Experimental  Physics  at  Cambridge,  and  de- 
signed the  laboratory  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In 
1878  he  delivered  the  Rede  lecture,  taking  as  his  subject  the  Tele- 
phone. A  year  later  he  edited  The  Electrical  Researches  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cavendish,  F.R.S.  (died  1810),  and  pubUshed  his  Matter  and 
Motion,  a  text-book.  He  died  November  5,  1879,  and  was  buried 
at  Corsook,  Dalbeattie,  Kirkcudbright.  Deeply  religious,  a  popular 
lecturer  with  the  working  classes.  Maxwell  has  a  distinct  place  among 
eminent  scientists.  His  wit  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  the  British 
Association  dinners.  He  was  happier  at  Cambridge  than  at  Aber- 
deen, where,  he  said,  "  no  jokes  of  any  kind  are  understood." 
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KATE   GREENAWAY 

Kate  Greexaway,  the  daughter  of  a  draughtsman,  was  born  at 
Hoxton,  March  17,  1846.  Her  childhood  was  spent  at  RoUeston, 
Notts,  where  she  made  sketches  of  children  and  of  cherry  blossoms. 
After  stud}'ing  at  South  Kensington,  she  exhibited  her  water-colour 
Kihneny  in  1868,  the  first  of  her  sixteen  exhibits  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  In  1870  she  painted  her  Spring  Idyll  and  a  Reaper.  She 
became  known  by  her  illustrations  in  Little  Folks  and  her  valentines 
and  Christmas  cards  designed  at  the  suggestion  of  Stacy  Marks,  R.A. 
In  1874  she  pubhshed  Fairy  Gifts,  which  brought  her  £150.  Her 
picture,  Miising,  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  was  followed  by  her 
epoch-making  work.  Under  the  Windoiv,  or  Pictures  and  Rhymes  for 
Children,  of  which  150,000  copies  were  sold.  From  1879  she  pro- 
duced a  succession  of  illustrated  books  :  A  Day  in  a  Child's  Life, 
Mother  Goose  and  Little  Ann,  by  which  she  cleared  £3,500.  After 
illustrating  Charlotte  Yonge's  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  Andrew  Lang's 
Library  SiXidi  Ruskin's  i^ors  Clarigera,  she  published  her  ChiUis  Paint- 
ing Book  and  the  Language  of  Flowers.  In  1885  she  illustrated 
Ruskin's  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  her  Seven  Wonderful  Cats.  She 
now  removed  from  Islington  to  her  new  house  at  Hampstead,  for 
which  Ruskin  suggested  the  name  Kitty's  Nest  ("'  Don't  call  it  a 
Villa  "').  Her  Marigold  Garden  "was  her  first  book  of  illustrations, 
with  rhymes  made  by  herself.  Hi  1886-9  she  illustrated  Bret  Harte's 
Queen  of  the  Pirate  hie,  the  Orient  Line  Guide,  Browning's  Pied  Piper 
and  Beatrice  Cresswell's  Royal  Progress  of  King  Pepito.  Elected  in 
1890  a  member  of  the  Royal  Listitute  of  Painters,  she  held  a  success- 
ful "  one-woman  '"  exhibition.  Her  fame  spread  to  America,  through 
her  connection  with  the  Ladies'  Journal,  published  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1895  her  last  picture,  Baby-Boy,  appeared  in  the  Academy.  She 
died  November  6,  1901,  and  was  buried,  after  cremation,  at  Hamp- 
stead. Small,  with  dark  eyes,  simple,  shy,  and  indilTerent  to  dress, 
the  "  Children's  Champion,  K.G."  was  so  tender-hearted  that  she 
once  set  free  some  mice  which  she  found  in  a  trap.  Her  dainty  pic- 
tures of  the  costumes  of  the  early  Victorian  age  delighted  tiic  ])ublic, 
and  so  affected  the  fashitm  books  that  it  was  said  that  "  Kate  (ireena- 
way  dressed  the  people  of  two  continents."  From  1883  to  1897  she 
issued  K.G.'s  Almanack.  Her  rhymes  are  happy  and  appropriate. 
Her  verses,  The  Angel  Friend  and  Little  Dead  Girl  are  very  touching. 
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HANS   HOLBEIN 

Hans  Holbein,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  painter,  was  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1497.  Taught  by  his  father,  he  painted  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  two  altar  panels  and  a  Madonna.  In  1515  he  settled  in  Basel, 
where,  employed  by  Froben  the  printer,  he  illustrated  books  for 
Erasmus,  and  designed  engravings  for  Bibles.  Having  probably 
spent  a  year  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Basel  and  painted  sacred  pictures 
and  portraits.  Among  the  former  were  the  Bead  Christ,  the  Madonna 
and  S.  Pantalus  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  S.  Ursus  and  S.  Nicho- 
las. In  1521  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city.  At  this  period  he 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  Burgomaster,  Jacob  Meier,  and  of  his 
wife,  and  one  of  the  Burgomaster  kneeling  with  his  wife  and  family 
before  the  Madonna  and  Child.  In  1524  he  painted  his  Venus  and 
Amor,  and  also  designed  300  large  woodcuts  of  sacred  and  clas- 
sical subjects.  To  1525-6  belong  his  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross,  the 
Resurrection,  the  True  Light,  the  Sale  of  Indulgences,  and  the  Dance 
of  Death.  In  1526-7  he  visited  England,  and  was  introduced  by 
Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More  at  Chelsea,  and  painted  his  family 
group.  While  in  England  he  painted  numerous  portraits,  including 
Archbishop  Warham  and  Sir  T.  Wyatt.  On  his  return  to  Basel, 
Holbein,  now  a  rich  man,  produced  with  other  pictures  his  master- 
pieces, Rehohoam  and  Saul  and  Samuel.  Again  in  England,  he 
painted  in  1530  portraits  of  merchants  and  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Riches  and  Poverty  and  the  Ambassadors.  In  this  picture  appears 
part  of  a  human  skull  {hohl  hein),  a  quasi-signature.  Appointed 
royal  painter  to  Henry  VIII,  he  painted  his  portrait  and  one  of  Lady 
Jane  Seymour.  In  1538,  at  the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  Princess  Christina  of  Denmark.  At  the  request  of 
Cromwell  he  painted  the  picture  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  which  induced 
Henry  to  marry  her.  In  1540  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  While  engaged  with  his  picture  of  Henry  VIII  granting 
a  charter  to  the  Barber-Surgeons  Company,  he  died  of  the  plague, 
probably  November  7,  1543.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Katherine  Cree 
Churchyard,  London.  Handsome,  sociable  and  witty,  Holbein  was 
Germany's  greatest  portrait  painter.  Not  an  idealist  or  a  flatterer 
in  his  paintings,  he  exhibits  fulness  of  detail,  and  gives  the  exact 
expression  of  the  person  who  sat  to  him.  His  work  is  marked  by 
strength  of  treatment  (with  just  a  suspicion  of  hardness). 
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MADAME   ROLAND 

Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon.  the  daughter  of  an  engraver,  was  born 
at  Paris,  March  17,  1754.  "While  a  mere  child  she  read  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Tasso,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  In  1767, 
after  a  year  spent  in  a  convent,  she  announced  her  intention  of  taking 
the  veil.  Beautiful,  musical  and  accomplished,  Marie  was  at  seven- 
teen a  proud,  self-centred  woman,  with  an  independent  outlook  on 
the  world.  In  1781  she  accepted,  among  her  numerous  suitors, 
Roland  de  la  Platiere,  a  prosperous  merchant  who  was  nearly  twice 
her  own  age.  After  five  years'  residence  at  Amiens,  they  removed 
to  Lyons,  where  she  wrote  articles  to  the  Courrier  de  Lyons,  which 
were  read  at  Paris  with  breathless  interest.  In  1791  they  settled  in 
Paris,  where  Mme.  Roland  formed  a  salon  in  the  interests  of  the 
Girondists,  or  moderate  Republicans,  and  where  her  husband  joined 
the  Jacobins,  or  extreme  Republicans,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly.  In  1792  Roland  was  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  from  which  office  he  was  dismissed  by  Louis  XVI. 
Reinstated  by  Danton,  Roland  supported  the  Revolution,  though 
he  disapproved  of  the  violent  attitude  of  Robespierre  towards  the 
king.  On  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
with  his  wife  left  Paris  for  Rouen.  At  the  instigation  of  Marat,  Mme. 
Roland  was  arrested  in  May  1793  and  committed  to  the  conciergerie 
in  Paris.  Here  she  wrote  her  Memoirs,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
moving  contemporary  records  of  the  French  Revolution.  Throbbing 
with  emotion,  this  autobiography  is  an  impassioned  mixture  of 
patriotic  feeling  and  self-laudation.  Charged  with  treason  for  de- 
nouncing the  massacres  of  September  and  the  execution  of  the  king, 
Mme.  Roland  defended  herself  with  great  eloquence,  refused  an 
opportunity  to  escape,  and  met  her  sentence  with  haughty  defiance, 
November  8,  1793.  At  the  scaffold  she  asked  for  pen  and  paper  to 
put  down  her  last  thoughts,  but  the  request  was  refused.  As  she 
was  bound  to  the  plank  of  the  guillotine  her  eyes  fell  on  the  statue  of 
Liberty,  erected  in  memory  of  August  10.  That  glance  prompted 
her  immortal  cry  :  "  0  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name  !  "  When  the  news  of  her  fate  reached  her  husband,  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  A  woman  of  ideals,  from  which  she  never  swerved, 
the  heroism  of  Mme.  Roland  relieves  the  gloom  c)f  a  dark  period  of 
French  history. 
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WILLIAM   CAMDEN 

William  Camden,  the  son  of  a  painter-stainer,  was  born  at  Old 
Bailey,  London,  May  2,  155L  From  Christ's  Hospital  and  S.  Paul's 
School  he  proceeded  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  a  foundation- 
chorister.  He  failed  to  gain  a  demyship,  and  was  entered  at  Broad- 
gates  Hall  (Pembroke)  by  his  patron.  Dr.  Thornton,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Christ  Church.  In  1575  he  became  second  master,  and  in 
1593  head  master  at  Westminster,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  encouraged  his  labours  in  anti- 
quarian research.  In  1582  Camden  published  his  Memorabilia,  or 
Notes  on  a  journey  from  Suffolk  to  Yorkshire,  which  established  his 
reputation  as  an  antiquarian.  Four  years  afterwards  appeared  his 
famous  Britannia,  or  Survey  of  the  British  Isles,  written  in  elegant 
Latin,  which  was  recognized  from  the  first  as  a  work  of  immense 
value,  and  of  which  Bishop  Nicolson  of  Gloucester  said,  "  It  was  the 
common  sun  whereat  our  modern  writers  have  all  lighted  their  little 
torches."  In  1589  Camden  travelled  in  Devonshire,  his  expenses 
being  covered  by  the  revenues  of  a  prebendal  stall  conferred  on  him, 
though  a  layman,  by  Dr.  Piers,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  Appointed  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms  in  1597,  he, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Burleigh,  wrote  the  An7ials  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  for  which  he  was  offered,  but  declined,  a  knighthood.  In 
1600  he  compiled  a  list  of  the  Epitaphs  in  Westyninster  Abbey,  in  1602 
a  Collection  of  Old  English  Historians,  and  in  1607  the  Trial  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plotters.  During  this  period  he  also  issued  five  corrected 
editions  of  his  Britannia.  In  1618  he  removed  to  Chislehurst  in 
Kent  for  his  health's  sake  and  to  secure  "  quiet  and  time  for  labour 
and  cogitation."  To  promote  historical  research  Camden  founded 
a  lectureship  at  Oxford,  which  he  endowed  with  the  manor  of  Bexley, 
Kent.  He  appointed  as  the  first  lecturer  his  friend  Degory  Wheare. 
Camden  died  at  Chislehurst,  November  9,  1623,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Of  middle  height,  with  ruddy  complexion, 
genial  temperament,  a  man  of  many  friends,  loyal  to  the  Church, 
Camden  was  painstaking  to  the  last  degree.  He  verified  his  facts 
and  took  nothing  for  granted.  He  is  the  "  prince  of  English  anti- 
quaries." In  1838  the  Camden  Society  was  founded  in  his  honour. 
In  1871  his  house  at  Chislehurst  was  purchased  by  Napoleon  III. 
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MARTIN   LUTHER 

Martix  Luther,  a  miner's  son,  was  born  November  10,  1483,  at 
Eisleben,  in  Saxony.  In  1501  he  entered  the  Augustinian  Order  of 
Monks,  and  was  ordained  in  1507.  After  a  visit  to  Rome,  which 
unfavourably  impressed  him,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Wittenberg.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  his  condemnation 
of  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  John  Tetzel.  He  invited  the  Pope 
(Leo  X)  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  affixed  his  ninety-five  theses  on 
the  church  doors  of  Wittenberg.  To  allay  public  excitement  the 
Emperor  MaximiUan  of  Germany  urged  the  Pope  to  summon  Luther 
to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  When  the  Diet  met,  in  1518,  the  Papal 
legate  demanded  Luther's  submission  to  the  Pope's  authority,  a 
demand  which  Luther  regarded  as  an  evasion  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. To  prevent  an  appeal  to  a  General  Council  Leo  X  sent  Miltitz, 
a  layman,  to  persuade  Luther  to  recant.  This  proved  ineffectual, 
and  a  further  charge  of  heresy  having  been  brought  against  Luther, 
the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  in  1520  ordering  the  writings  of  Luther  to  be 
burnt.  This  Bull  was  publicly  burnt  by  Luther,  who  was  thereupon 
excommunicated.  Protected  by  Frederick  of  Saxony,  Luther  de- 
fended his  views  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  but  was  condemned. 
From  his  retreat  at  Wartburg  he  wrote  against  the  Church  and  drew 
up  reforms  for  the  churches  of  Wittenberg,  which  were  accepted. 
In  1525  Luther  married  Catherine  Boren,  an  ex-nun.  At  the  Marburg 
conference  Luther  suggested  that  for  Iransuhslantiaiion  the  term 
consuhstmitiatiou  should  be  u.sed  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  l)ut  Zuing- 
lius  and  the  Swiss  Protestants  refused  to  accept  it.  In  1530  Luther 
drew  up  seventeen  articles,  which  were  embodied  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  When  Pope  Paul  III  convened  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Luther  prejudiced  the  Protestant  princes  against  it,  and  counteracted 
its  influence.  Luther  died  February  18,  1516,  and  was  buried  in 
Wittenberg  Church.  Sturdy,  impetuous,  masterful  and  enthusi- 
astic, Luther  possessed  the  gifts  that  make  a  popular  leader.  At 
first  a  reasonable  reformer,  he  became  a  denunciator  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  deprecated  persecution  and  the  seizure  of  Church 
property  by  the  nobles.  His  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  found 
favour  with  those  long  burdened  with  Papal  exactions.  His  Baby- 
lonish Captivity  was  answered  in  1521  by  Henry  VIII,  who  received 
from  the  Popo  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Fiiitli.  Fdiid  of  music, 
Luther  wrote  some  fine  hymns  and  tunes. 
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JOHN  KEPLER 

John  Kepler,  the  son  of  a  soldier,  was  born  December  21,  1571, 
at  Weil,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg.  Educated  at  a  monastic 
school  and  at  the  College  of  Tubingen,  he  was  appointed  astrono- 
mical lecturer  at  Gratz  in  Styria.  Though  devoted  to  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  Kepler  had  as  yet  shown  no  aptitude  for  astronomy, 
beyond  defending  the  Copernican  system  in  the  schools  of  Tiibingen. 
His  mind  was  attracted  to  mystical  and  abstract  inquiries,  such  as 
the  nature  of  heaven,  of  souls,  of  genii,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
and  problems  of  an  occult  nature.  His  first  work,  entitled  Pro- 
dromus  Dissertationis  Cosmographicw,  published  in  1596,  was  praised 
by  the  astronomers  of  that  age.  In  the  following  year  Kepler  retired 
to  Prague,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Tycho  Bralie,  astrologer 
to  the  Emperor  Eodolph  II.  On  the  death  of  Brahe  in  1601  Kepler 
succeeded  him,  and  took  in  hand  the  completion  of  the  new  astro- 
nomical tables  commenced  by  Brahe,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  task.  He  published,  however,  several 
astronomical  treatises,  including  one  on  Mars.  In  1613  he  left 
Prague  to  become  Professor  in  the  University  of  Linz,  having  passed 
meanwhile  through  much  sorrow,  through  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
of  his  favourite  son,  hastened  by  the  pressure  of  poverty.  Ex- 
communicated for  his  views  on  transubstantiation,  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  and,  having  declined  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
at  Bologna,  on  account  of  his  German  nationality,  published  his 
Epitome  of  the  Copernican  System.  In  1619  appeared  his  celebrated 
Harmonica  Mundi,  dedicated  to  James  I  of  England,  a  book  of 
accurate  geometry  and  astronomy  combined  with  wild  theories  of 
celestial  influences.  In  1619  he  published  an  Ephemeris,  of  which 
he  says,  "  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Ephemeris  I  have  also 
written  a  vile  prophesying  almanac,  which  is  hardly  more  respectable 
than  begging."  Declining  an  invitation  to  settle  in  England,  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  published  his  Rudophine  Fables  in  1627. 
Depressed  by  poverty  and  worn  out  with  privation  and  disease, 
Kepler  died  November  11,  1630,  at  Ratisbon,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  enforce,  without  success,  the  payment  of  his  royal  grant.  He  was 
buried  in  S.  Peter's  Churchyard,  Ratisbon.  He  left  a  wife  and 
family  ill-provided  for.  His  researches  in  astronomy  prove  him  to 
have  been  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his  time. 
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RICHARD   BAXTER 

Richard  Baxter,  the  son  of  a  squire,  was  born  at  Rowton,  Salop, 
November  12,   1615.     Self-educated,  he  was  ordained  in  1638  by 
Bishop  Thornborough  of  Worcester  to  a  Mastersliip  at  Dudley  Gram- 
mar School.     His  Puritan  sympathies  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
"  preacher  "  at  Bridgnorth,  where  he  says  he  often  used  the  Prayer 
Book,  but  never  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  or  used  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  Baptism,  or  wore  a  surplice.     In  1640  Baxter  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Parliamentary  sequestrators  "  minister  "  of  Kidder- 
minster, with  a  stipend  of  £100  a  year  and  two  rooms.     He  refused 
to  take  the  place  of  the  vicar,  or  to  occupy  the  vicarage.     Thoroughly 
in  earnest,  self-denying  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  laboured  with 
ceaseless  energy.     Every  Thursday  he  catechized  his  congregation 
on  the  sermons  of  the  previous  Sunday.     Once  a  week  he  tested 
their  ability  to  pray,  and  expounded  a  portion  of  Scripture.     Every 
Saturday  night  he  summed  up  their  spiritual  lessons  for  the  week, 
and  gave  an  outline  of  his  subject  for  the  next  day.     He  visited  dili- 
gently,  baptized  children,   exercised  godly  discipline,   required  in 
certain  cases  public  confession  "  with  seeming  penitence,"  called  in 
the  aid  of  "  three  justices  of  the  peace  "  to  correct  the  stubborn,  but 
kept  the  power  of  excommunication  in  his  own  hands.     His  ministry 
was  greatly  blessed,  though  he  laments  he  had  only  gathered  600 
communicants  ''  willing  to  endure  discipline  and  inquiry  into  their 
private  life."     His  chief  opponents  were  Anabaptists  and  Quakers. 
During  the  Civil  War  Baxter  frequently  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the 
Parliamentary  Forces.     At  the  Restoration  he  was  commended  to 
Charles  II  as  a  "  Puritan  who  had  grieved  for  the  murder  of  the  king." 
He  declined  the  see  of  Hereford,  settled  in  London  and  married 
Margaret  Charlton.     Under  the  Five  Mile  Act,  Baxter  was  twice 
imprisoned.     In  1685  he  was  tried  before  Judge  Jeffreys  and  fineil 
5fX)  marks.     In  default  of  payment  lie  was  imprisoned  two  years. 
He  died  December  6,  1601,  and  was  buried  near  his  wife  in  Christ 
Church,  Holborn.     Of  thin  and  stoo{)ing  figure,  Baxter  was  in  tem- 
perament dogmatic  and  overbearing.     At  the  Savoy  Conference  no 
man  talked  more  of  unity,  or  demanded  more,  and  conceded  less, 
than  Baxter.     A  prolific  devotional  writer,  his  best-known  work  is 
the  Sniiits'  Rest,  written  at  Rous  Lcnch  in  1650.     In  his  Church  views 
a  Presbyterian,  he  favoured  only  a  *'  moderate  episcopacy." 
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CHARLES   SIMEON 

Charles  Simeon,  the  son  of  a  squire,  was  born  at  Reading,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1759.  At  Eton  lie  was  impressed  by  the  fast  appointed 
for  the  American  War.  At  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was 
influenced  further  by  an  enforced  attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion 
and  by  reading  Bishop  Wilson's  Instruction  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  removed  his  "  dread  of  the  Sacrament."  The  "  lazy  student  " 
now  read  hard,  took  a  high  degree,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  King's. 
Ordained  in  1782,  he  helped  at  S.  Edward's  Church,  Cambridge, 
which  his  earnest  preaching  soon  filled.  In  1783  he  became  Vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  found  the  pews  locked  and  empty, 
with  worshippers  in  the  aisles.  When  he  visited,  doors  were  slammed 
in  his  face.  His  love  of  hunting,  of  sport  and  of  company,  were 
made  the  ground  of  slanders  against  his  character.  On  his  way  to 
the  church  he  was  hooted,  and  undergraduates  brawled  during  the 
service.  The  few  who  attended  his  ministry  were  dubbed  "  Sims." 
He  instituted  daily  services,  changed  his  denunciatory  discourses 
into  expository  sermons,  and  by  hard,  patient  v/ork  won  the  esteem 
of  his  flock.  Bishops  and  clergy  all  over  the  country  sought  his 
counsel.  In  1799  he  co-founded  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and 
also  the  Church.  Missionary  Society,  pointing  out  that  the  evan- 
gelicals, as  members  of  the  Church,  could  not  join  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  rebuked  members  of  his  congregation  who 
attended  Dissenting  meeting-houses.  When  in  Scotland  he  preached 
and  received  the  Sacrament  in  Presbyterian  churches,  on  the  ground 
that  the  King  attended  these  churches  when  in  Scotland.  He  op- 
posed the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  in  1829.  He  died 
November  13,  1836,  and  was  buried  in  his  college  chapel.  College 
lectures  were  suspended  for  the  day,  and  all  the  shops  were  closed, 
though  it  was  market-day.  Of  good  presence,  intensely  sensitive 
and  of  fiery  temper,  disinterested  and  unambitious,  Simeon,  by  his 
energy,  gave  a  stimulus  to  religion  at  a  time  of  spiritual  stagnation. 
In  his  preaching  he  exaggerated  the  then  tendency  to  dwell  on  special 
providence  and  to  moralize  on  every  event.  He  drew  a  sharp  line 
between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  and  employed  profuse 
language  of  gratitude  that  he  was  saved  from  hell.  His  published 
works  included  sermons  and  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  in  eleven 
volumes.  The  spiritual  director,  for  over  fifty  years,  of  generations 
of  undergraduates,  many  of  whom  took  Holy  Orders,  Simeon  became 
a  power  in  the  Church,  and,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  a  school. 
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LORD   ROBERTS 

Frederick  Sleigh  Roberts,  of  Irish  family,  was  born  at  Cawii- 
pore,  September  30,  1832.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst,  he 
gained  his  commission  in  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  185L  After 
serving  under  his  father  at  Peshawur,  he  became  staff  officer  to 
Brigadier  Chamberlain.  Present  at  the  storming  of  Delhi,  he 
accompanied  the  reUeving  column  to  Cawnpore,  and  led  the  attack 
on  the  Dilkusha  suburbs  of  Lucknow.  The  Moti  Mahal  outpost 
captured,  Roberts  signalled  to  Outram  that  the  Residency  was 
safe,  and  saw  the  meeting  of  Havelock,  Outram  and  Campbell. 
He  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  saving  a  wounded  soldier  and  capturing 
a  standard.  InvaUded  home,  he  married  in  1859  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Bews  and  returned  to  India.  In  1868  he  was  in  the  Abys- 
sinian expedition,  and  was  thanked  by  Lord  Napier  for  his  organiza- 
tion of  transport.  In  1871-2  he  served  in  the  Lushai  expedition. 
Mentioned  twenty-three  times  in  dispatches,  he  became  Major- 
General  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  In  1878  he  commanded  the 
Kuram  force  in  Afghanistan.  By  a  night  march  he  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Afghans,  seized  the  Kuram  Pass,  pushed  on  to  Shutar- 
gardan,  and  compelled  Yakub  Khan  to  surrender.  The  massacre 
of  Cavignari  at  Kabul  necessitated  the  return  of  Roberts,  when  he 
routed  the  enemy  at  Charasia  and  captured  Kabul.  The  defeat 
of  General  Burrows  at  Maiwand  occasioned  Roberts'  famous  march 
to  Kandahar.  He  crushed  Ayub  Khan  and  received  a  baronetcy 
and  G.C.B.,  and  was  thanked  by  Parliament.  In  1885  he  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  Army.  Created  a  peer,  he  left 
India  in  1893.  In  1895  he  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland  and  Field-Marshal.  In  1899  he  was  sent  out  to  the  Boer 
War.  Before  landing  in  South  Africa,  his  only  son,  who  had  gained 
the  V.C.,  was  killed.  By  a  flank  march  to  Bloerafontein  he  turned 
Cronje's  position,  defeated  him  at  Paardeburg,  relieved  Ladysmith, 
occupied  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  and  annexed  the  Transvaal. 
In  1901  he  received  an  earldom,  the  Garter,  and  £1(A),CKA).  President 
of  the  National  Service  League,  he  urged  compuLsory  training  for  home 
defence.  He  died  November  M,  1911,  at  St.  Romer,  in  North  France, 
after  inspecting  the  Indian  troops  engaged  in  the  war  with  (Jermany. 
He  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's.  Strong-willed  and  an  earnest  Churchman, 
"  Bobs  "  was  beloved  in  the  army,  and  esteemed  in  the  Empire. 
He  wrote  Forty-one  Year.i  in  IviJia  and  Facts  and  Fallficics. 
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WILLIAM   HERSCHEL 

William  Herschel,  the  son  of  a  musician,  was  born  at  Hanover, 
November  15,  1738.  At  fourteen  he  entered  a  miUtary  band,  which 
he  accompanied  to  England.  After  precarious  employment  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  with  his  spare  time  given  to  languages,  mathe- 
matics and  Locke's  philosophy,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Darling- 
ton in  1763  bandmaster  of  the  Durham  militia.  Elected  organist 
of  Halifax  parish  church,  he  subsequently  joined  the  Pump  Room 
orchestra  at  Bath,  became  organist  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  local  musical  entertainments.  Anxious  to 
study  astronomy,  but  unable  to  afford  a  telescope,  he,  after  spoiling 
200  mirrors,  constructed  a  5|  Newtonian  reflector,  with  which  he 
observed  the  Orion  nebula.  In  1780  he  received  the  Copley  medal 
for  his  Observations  on  Mira,  a  variable  star.  The  following  year 
saw  the  publication  of  his  Rotation  of  the  Planets  and  of  their  Satellites 
and  his  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  which  he  called  after  George  III 
(now  called  Uranus).  Appointed  private  astronomer  to  the  king, 
with  a  salary  of  £250  a  year,  he  removed  from  Walcot  to  Slough, 
where,  with  a  royal  grant  of  £2000,  he  made  his  celebrated  forty- 
foot  telescope.  He  wrote  several  papers  on  the  motions  of  the 
solar  system  in  space,  and  discovered  the  sixth  and  seventh  satellites 
of  Saturn,  and  the  rotation  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Venus,  and  of  the 
ring  of  Saturn.  Chiefest  of  all  were  his  descriptions  of  the  motions 
of  binary  stars — that  is,  of  stars  which  revolve  round  each  other. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  Herschel  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  was  knighted.  In  1788 
he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Pitt,  a  widow.  He  realized  large  sums  by 
the  manufacture  of  telescopes  for  various  observatories  in  Europe 
and  of  machines  for  polishing  telescopic  lenses.  He  received  valuable 
assistance  in  his  work  from  his  sister  Carohne.  His  latest  discoveries 
were  the  periodicity  of  sun-spots  and  sixty  additional  double  stars. 
In  1819  he  announced  the  appearance  of  a  great  comet.  He  died 
August  25,  1822,  and  was  buried  in  Upton  Church,  Slough.  Active, 
buoyant,  abstemious,  modest,  with  his  mind  wholly  concentrated 
on  celestial  objects,  Herschel  was  at  once  speculative,  experimental 
and  practical  in  his  methods.  On  one  occasion  he  continued  his 
observations  for  seventy  hours  without  a  break.  He  edited  with 
notes  Flamsteed's  catalogue  of  stars  and  founded  stellar  photometry. 
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JOHN   WALTER 

John  Walter,  founder  of  the  Times  newspaper,  was  born  in 
London  in  1739.  The  energy  he  showed  on  his  succession  to  his 
father's  business  as  a  coal  merchant  led  to  his  election  as  chairman 
of  the  Coal  Exchange  Committee.  In  1781  he  became  an  under- 
writer for  ships  in  the  coal  trade  and  subsequently  joined  the  members 
of  Lloyd's  Cofiee  House.  Owing  to  the  American  War  his  affairs 
suffered  and  in  1782  Walter  was  adjudged  an  honourable  bankrupt. 
He  thereupon  turned  to  journalism  and  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  Henry  Johnson,  who  had  invented  a  printing-press  which  con- 
tained logotypes  or  word-blocks  instead  of  letter-blocks.  Walter 
saw  the  advantage  of  this  new  system  and  bought  the  patent.     In 

1784  he  set  up  a  printing-house  at  Blackfriars  out  of  a  present  given 
to  him  by  his  creditors  on  his  settlement  of  his  debts.  Among 
the  works  printed  by  him  were  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy.  As  business  proved  slack,  Walter  appealed,  but  without 
success,  to  the  public  for  support  of  his  beneficent  enterprise.     In 

1785  (January  1)  he  founded  the  Daily  Universal  Register  (changed 
in  1788  to  the  Times)  the  price  of  which  was  twopence.  It  was 
printed  logographically.  Though  not  a  success,  partly,  again, 
because  of  the  American  War,  Walter  persevered  with  it  and  in- 
vented a  "  fount  "  or  printer's  machine,  whereby  the  words  of  the 
English  language  were  reduced  from  ninety  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred,  the  maximum  number  of  logotypes.  In  1786  Walter  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Having  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  printing  Lloyd's  List  and  that  of  the  Customs,  he 
went  ahead  with  the  Times,  and  with  its  denunciations  of  prize- 
fights, cock-fights  and  other  barbarous  customs  made  it  a  respectable 
journal.  In  1786  Walter  was  mulcted  in  £150  damages  for  a  libel 
on  Lord  Loughborough,  and  in  1789  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£50,  or  spend  a  year  at  Newgate,  or  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one 
hour  in  the  afternoon  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was 
also  required  to  be  on  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  In  1795 
Walter  gave  up  the  management  of  the  Times  and  retired  to  Tedding- 
ton,  where  he  died,  November  16,  1812.  By  his  wife,  Frances 
Landon,  he  left  six  children,  of  whom  John  became  editor  and  sole 
manager  of  the  Times,  which  he  raised  to  a  high  level  of  influence. 
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THOMAS  ERSKINE 

Thomas  Erskine,  the  youngest  son  of  David,  tenth  Earl  of 
Buchan,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  January  10,  1750.  Educated  at 
Edinburgh  High  School  and  at  S.  Andrew's  University,  he  served 
as  a  "  middy  "  on  the  Tartar  till  1769,  when  he  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  army.  In  1770  he  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore, 
M.P.  for  Marlow.  Dissatisfied  with  his  prospects,  he  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  also  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  obtain  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  Called  to 
the  Bar  in  1778,  Erskine  sprang  into  notice  through  his  defence 
of  Captain  BailUe,  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  prosecuted  for 
libel  on  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Sandwich.  His 
brilliant  conduct  of  the  case  brought  him  thirty  briefs  before  he 
left  the  court.  Selected  on  account  of  his  naval  experience  to  draw 
up  the  defence  to  be  spoken  by  Admiral  Keppel  on  his  trial  for 
inefficiency,  Erskine  was  presented  by  the  acquitted  admiral  with 
£1000.  In  1780  he  successfully  defended  Lord  George  Gordon, 
the  instigator  of  the  "  No  Popery  "  riots.  In  1783  he  received  a 
patent  of  precedence,  which  entitled  him  to  wear  silk.  Elected 
member  for  Portsmouth  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Fox,  Erskine  dis- 
appointed his  admirers  by  his  tame  utterances  in  the  House.  In 
1784  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
charged  with  Ubel ;  in  1789  that  of  John  Stockdale  who  had  printed 
a  pamphlet  on  behalf  of  Warren  Hastings  during  the  trial  of  the 
latter;  in  1792  that  of  Tom  Paine  for  sedition;  and  in  1794  that  of 
Home  Tooke,  Thelwall  and  Hardy,  for  treason.  After  holding  the 
office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  was  nominated 
Lord  Chancellor  and  created  Baron  Erskine.  In  1807  he  retired 
into  private  life  and  published  Armata,  a  romance,  and  the  War 
with  France,  which  ran  through  forty-eight  editions.  Pecuniary 
troubles,  aggravated  by  his  marriage  at  Gretna  Green  with  Miss 
Mary  Buck,  distressed  his  closing  years.  He  died  November  17, 
1823,  at  Almondale,  Edinburgh,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  at  Uphall.  Elegant  in  figure,  with  captivating  eyes  and 
penetrating  voice,  Erskine  was  light-hearted,  witty,  vain  and  careless 
in  money  matters.  Not  a  profound  lawyer,  or  a  shrewd  poUtician, 
his  fame  rests  on  his  forensic  successes,  worthily  closed  by  his 
defence  of  Queen  Caroline  during  her  trial  in  1820. 
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DAVID    WILKIE 

David  Wilkie,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at 
Cults,  Fifeshire,  November  18,  1785.  Sent  by  his  reluctant  father 
to  study  art  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  he  made  there  such  pro- 
gress that  on  his  return  home  he  painted  Pitlessie  Fair,  which  he 
sold  for  £25.  In  1805  he  went  to  London  with  his  picture  the 
Recruit,  which  he  sold  on  his  arrival.  His  first  effort  there,  the 
Village  Politician,  gained  him  celebrity,  though  he  only  received 
for  it  £30,  according  to  agreement.  His  painting  of  the  Blind 
Fiddler  in  1807  added  to  his  reputation.  This  was  followed  by, 
among  others,  Rent  Day,  the  Cut  Finger,  the  Card  Players,  the  Jew's 
Harp,  the  Village  Festival,  Distraining  for  Rent,  the  Reading  of  the 
Will  and  Alfred  in  the  Cowherd's  Cottage.  Elected  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician in  1811,  he  received  not  less  than  200  guineas  for  each  of  his 
paintings  and  portraits  executed  during  his  residence  at  Kensington. 
In  1820  the  Duke  of  Wellington  commissioned  him  to  paint  for 
1,200  guineas  his  picture  of  the  Chelsea  Pensioners  listening  to  the 
News  of  Waterloo.  In  1828  Wilkie,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends, 
changed  his  style  and  copied  old  masters,  with  less  happy  results, 
as  seen  in  his  portrait  of  George  IV  entering  Holyrood.  In  1836  he 
was  appointed  Painter  to  William  IV  and  knighted.  His  last 
pictures  were  the  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,  the  Bride's  Toilet,  John  Knox 
Preaching,  Queen  Victoria  presiding  at  her  First  Council,  the  Spanish 
Monks,  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII,  and  the  Empress  Josephine  and 
the  Fortune-teller.  After  fruitless  efforts  to  recruit  his  health  by 
travel,  Wilkie  died  off  Gibraltar,  June  1,  1841.  His  burial  at  sea 
is  immortalized  in  an  impressive  picture  by  Turner.  He  was  never 
married.  Of  middle  height,  with  round,  cheerful  face,  kind-hearted, 
lovable,  frugal,  simple  and  somewhat  ceremonious,  Wilkie  takes 
premier  rank  among  Scottish  painters.  What  Burns  did  for  poetry 
and  Scott  for  fiction,  Wilkie  did  for  art.  He  depicts  as  a  pleased, 
interested  spectator  the  commonplace,  domestic,  social  affairs  and 
incidents  of  life  with  fidelity  and  exquisite  skill.  His  pictures  are 
marked  by  tender  feeling,  homely  detail  and  shrewd  observation. 
Wilkie  modelled  his  style  on  that  of  Teniers.  As  a  genre-painter 
he  is  unequalled.  While  on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  he  painted  a 
successful  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  family. 
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FRANZ   SCHUBERT 

Franz  Schubert,  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of  a  schoolmaster, 
was  born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797.  While  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel  Choir,  "  a  small  boy  in  spectacles,"  he  composed 
a  piano  fantasia  for  four  hands.  At  fourteen  he  wrote  chamber 
music,  a  cantata  and  four  songs.  To  avoid  military  service  he 
became  assistant  to  his  father  in  1814;  in  this  year  he  composed 
his  Mass  in  F  for  the  centenary  of  Lichtenthal  Church.  In  1815, 
his  "  great  year,"  he  produced  two  symphonies,  two  Masses,  his 
Stabat  Mater  and  Salve  Regina,  five  operatic  pieces,  forty  chamber 
pieces  and  140  songs.  In  1820  he  became  music  tutor  to  the  family 
of  Count  Esterhazy,  and  composed  operas  and  symphonies,  including 
the  "  B  minor."  Fascinated  by  Goethe's  weird  song,  "  Erl-King," 
he  set  it  to  its  now  famous  setting.  Other  pieces  followed  in  rapid 
succession :  Gesang  der  Geister,  Zwillinge,  Zauberharfe,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  songs,  including  the  Waldesnacht,  a  song  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  To  cure  his  depression  and  overwrought  nerves,  and  also 
to  divert  his  thoughts  from  Caroline  Esterhazy,  his  seventeen-year- 
old  pupil,  Schubert  made  a  tour  in  the  Tyrol.  On  his  return,  he 
composed  various  pieces,  including  the  songs,  Hark  !  Hark  !  the 
Lark,  Who  is  Sylvia  ?,  Lovely  Night,  the  Song  of  Miriam,  Mahomet's 
Song,  the  92nd  Psalm  in  Hebrew  and  his  Symphony  in  C.  He  sold 
his  seven  songs  from  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  for  £20.  Saddened 
by  the  death  of  Salieri,  his  old  master,  embittered  at  the  inadequate 
appreciation  of  his  works  and  the  miserable  sums  he  received  for 
them,  and  frequently  disappointed  in  obtaining  musical  director- 
ships, his  health  suffered,  but  he  worked  at  his  Winterreise  till  struck 
down  by  fever.  He  died  November  19,  1829,  and  was  buried  at 
Wahring,  Vienna.  Short,  shy  and  awkward,  he  was  less  acceptable 
at  salons  than  men  of  inferior  abiUty.  He  lost  a  lucrative  appoint- 
ment through  refusing  to  re-write  a  soprano  part  too  difficult  to 
sing.  Reckless,  unbusiness-like,  always  poor,  he  would  not  be 
advised  by  those  who  knew  the  value  of  his  work.  Devoted  to 
his  father,  he  always  wrote  a  piece  of  music  for  his  birthday. 
Schubert  is  Germany's  greatest  song-writer.  He  wrote  music  as 
one  inspired.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him.  His  friends  said  that 
he  could  set  a  handbill  to  music.  His  pieces,  neatly  written,  are 
invariably  dated.  His  favourite  composer  was  the  "  immortal 
Mozart."     Schubert's  works  exceed  400. 
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November  20 
THOMAS   CHATTERTON 

Thomas  Chatterton,  the  posthumous  son  of  a  schoolmaster, 
was  born  at  Bristol,  November  20,  1752.  His  mother  kept  a  dame's 
school.  A  dull  child,  he  attended  the  Colston  Bluecoat  School,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  was  confirmed.  In  1763  he  contributed  to  Farley's 
Bristol  Journal  a  Hymn  for  Christmas  Day,  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Ninth  Chapter  of  Job,  Apostate  Will,  the  Churchwarden  and  the 
Apparition  and  Sly  Dick,  poems  of  considerable  merit.  The  study 
of  Kersey's  Anglo-British  Dictionary  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
extraordinary  task  which  has  immortalized  his  memory.  Accus- 
tomed to  spend  silent,  moody  hours  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  Chatterton  discovered  in  an  ancient  chest  parchments  of 
the  date  of  Canynge,  the  rebuilder  of  the  church,  who  died  in  1474. 
Upon  these  he  printed  in  old  English  lettering  and  spelling,  pedigrees, 
poems  entire  or  fragmentary,  and  sermons  descriptive  of  events  in 
past  history,  which  he  palmed  off  as  the  work  of  "  Thomas  Rowleie 
a  priest,"  a  contemporary  of  Canynge.  He  sold  a  pedigree  to  Henry 
Burgum,  a  rich  pewterer,  for  five  shillings,  and  offered  Mr.  Dodsley, 
a  London  publisher,  his  collection  of  "  ancient  and  valuable  poems," 
viz.  the  Tournamente,  the  Romaunte  of  the  Cnyghte,  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  Mlla  and  other  Poems.  Dodsley,  however,  would  not  bite 
or  give  Chatterton  even  a  guinea  for  ^lla.  Informed  that  Horace 
Walpole  was  compiling  Anecdotes  of  British  Painters,  Chatterton 
sent  him  his  Rijse  of  Peyncteynge  and  his  Historie  of  Peyncters  of 
England  hie  Thomas  Rowleie.  Delighted  at  first  with  these  works, 
Walpole,  after  submitting  them  to  experts,  requested  Chatterton  not 
to  trouble  him  with  any  more  "  forgeries."  Meanwhile,  Chatterton 
had  been  indentured  to  one  Lambert,  an  attorney,  but  became 
so  depressed  that  he  meditated  suicide  and  drew  up  his  Last  Will 
and  Testament  with  satirical  bequests.  Dismissed  by  his  master, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote  poems  and  burlettas  to  maga- 
zines, and  sent  remittances  to  his  mother  and  sister  with  glowing 
accounts  of  his  prospects.  Broken  by  poverty  and  intemperance, 
he  took  poison,  August  21,  1770.  He  was  buried  in  the  paupers' 
burial-place  in  S.  Andrew's,  llolborn.  Of  slight  build,  with  one 
eye  radiantly  bright,  of  engaging  manners,  but  haughty  and  con- 
ceited, Chatterton  is  remembered  for  his  daring  and  unique  attempt 
to  create  a  literature  of  the  past.  His  acknowledged  poems,  though 
marked  by  i)icturesque  power,  are  inferior  to  those  produced  under 
his  pseudonym,  "  Thomas  liowleie."  His  pathetic  "  Mynstrelle's 
Song  "  is  worthy  of  Tennyson. 
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ROBERT   CLIVE 

Robert  Clive,  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children,  was  burn  at  Moreton 
Saye,  Salop,  September  29,  1725.  His  father,  a  yeoman,  sent  him 
to  Market  Drayton  School,  then  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and 
finally,  to  get  a  troublesome  lad  ofi  his  hands,  to  India.  Here  young 
Clive  obtained  a  clerkship,  but,  brought  to  poverty  by  recklessness 
and  idleness,  attempted  to  blow  his  brains  out.  The  pistol,  however, 
would  not  fire,  which  he  took  as  an  omen  that  he  "  was  meant  for 
something."  He  thereupon  enUsted  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Arcot  by  his  resourceful  ability  in  holding  that  town  for  three 
months  in  1751  against  7000  natives  and  120  French.  He  followed 
up  this  success  by  victories  at  Arni,  Kaveripak,  Kovilam  and 
Chingalpat.  In  1753  he  married  Margaret  Maskelyne,  and  returned 
to  England  rich  and  famous.  His  extravagant  habits,  however, 
compelled  him  to  return  to  India,  where  his  help  was  wanted  on 
account  of  a  fresh  attack  on  the  English  at  Calcutta,  in  which  occurred 
the  "  Black  Hole  "  tragedy.  With  an  army  of  2,500,  mostly  Sepoys, 
Clive  recaptured  Calcutta.  Six  months  later  he,  with  a  force  of 
3000,  defeated  the  Nabob  at  the  head  of  40,000  at  Plassey  (June  23, 
1757),  and  permanently  established  the  English  rule  in  India. 
Unfortunately  Clive  sullied  his  reputation  by  accepting  a  bribe  of 
£320,000  from  Mir  Jaffier,  a  native  prince.  After  acting  as  sole 
ruler  of  Bengal,  he  returned  to  England,  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  received  an  Irish  peerage.  Owing  to  misgovern- 
ment  and  corruption,  trouble  broke  out  again  in  India,  and  Clive 
was  sent  to  restore  order.  He  assumed  in  1765  the  governorship 
at  Calcutta,  introduced  reforms,  and  after  two  years  again  returned 
home,  with  his  money  spent  and  obloquy  to  face  for  "  abusing  his 
powers."  A  select  committee  sat  and  cross-examined  him,  as  he 
said,  "  as  if  he  had  been  a  sheep-stealer,"  but  he  was  acquitted 
(1773)  without  censure.  Tortured  by  an  internal  disease,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  November  21  (or  22),  1774.  He  was  buried  at 
Moreton  Saye.  In  person,  CUve  was  of  middle  height,  of  a  heavy 
countenance,  reserved,  resolute,  daring,  generous,  addicted  to 
opium  and  unscrupulous  in  his  methods  of  enriching  himself.  He 
told  his  judges  that  he  could  easily  have  increased  his  wealth  and 
was  "  astonished  at  his  own  moderation."  Clive  was  really  the 
founder  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
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GEORGE   ELIOT 

Mary  Ann  Evans  was  born  at  Chilvers  Coton,  Warwickshire, 
November  22,  1819.  Her  father,  a  land-agent,  is  portrayed  in 
Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth.  When  she  was  ten,  the  family 
removed  to  Griff,  described  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Educated  at 
Attleborough  and  at  Coventry,  she  on  her  mother's  death  in  1836 
kept  house  for  her  father,  and  taught  herself  Latin,  Greek,  German 
and  ItaUan.  Having  become  acquainted  with  Charles  Bray,  a 
sceptical  writer,  she  tried  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  but  in 
the  result  became  herself  an  agnostic,  to  the  grief  of  her  father. 
Her  declension  was  due  to  intellectual  doubts  and  to  the  low  moral 
tone,  aUied  to  strong  reUgious  feelings,  which  she  found  among 
the  Methodists  she  visited.  In  1846  she  pubUshed  a  translation 
of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus.  Subsequently  she  went  to  London 
and  wrote  for,  and  became  sub-editor  of,  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
This  introduced  her  to  Herbert  Spencer  and  to  George  H.  Lewes, 
editor  of  the  Leader.  In  1851  she  translated  Feuerbach's  Essence 
of  Christianity.  Meanwhile  her  friendship  with  Mr.  Lewes  had 
matured,  and  in  1854  she  imprudently  took  up  her  abode  at  his 
house.  As  his  home  was  broken  up,  she  refused  to  regard  her 
relations  with  him  as  immoral.  She  rendered  him  great  assistance 
in  his  Life  of  Goethe.  Her  first  novel,  the  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev. 
Amos  Barton,  appeared  in  1856,  under  the  pseudonym  "  George 
Eliot,"  and  was  recognized  as  a  work  of  great  ability.  This  was 
followed  by  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and  Adam  Bede,  the  latter  taking 
the  reading  public  by  storm.  Later  appeared  the  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
Silas  Marner,  Romola  and  Felix  Holt.  Middlemarch,  perhaps  her 
best,  came  out  in  1863,  and  subsequently  Daniel  Deronda  and  Theo- 
phrastus  Such.  "  George  Eliot "  also  wrote  some  clever  poems, 
including  the  Spanish  Gypsy,  Agatha,  the  Legend  of  Juhal  and 
Armgart.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewes  in  1878  she  married  Mr. 
John  Cross.  "  George  Eliot "  died  at  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
December  22,  1880,  and  was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  by  the 
side  of  Lewes.  Of  medium  height,  with  strong,  massive  face, 
lu.strous  eyes  and  an  intensely  serious  expression,  "  George  Eliot  "  was 
shrewd  and  sympatlietic,  and  constructed  her  novels  with  consider- 
able literary  skill.  With  her  philosophical  mind  she  draws  out  the 
interest  that  lies  in  the  commonplace,  and  describes  with  power 
the  moral  realities  of  life. 
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THOMAS   ATTWOOD 

Thomas  Attwood,  the  son  of  a  coal-merchant  and  viola  player, 
was  born  in  London,  November  23,  1765.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
was  entered  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapels  Royal.  While 
performing  at  a  concert  at  Buckingham  House,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV),  who  sent 
him  to  Naples  and  to  Vienna  to  study  music.  At  the  latter  city 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Mozart,  who  marked  his  abilities.  On  his  return 
to  London  in  1787,  Attwood  became  organist  of  S.  George  the  Martyr, 
Queen  Square,  and  a  member  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  orchestra. 
In  1793  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Denton,  Esq., 
of  Stotfold,  Bedford.  Appointed  musical  instructor  to  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales,  he  became  in  1796  organist  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  also  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Dupuis. 
His  dramatic  piece,  the  Prisoner,  performed  at  the  Opera  House, 
was  followed  by  other  similar  compositions,  of  which  the  most 
popular  were  the  Mariners,  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  Devil  of  a  Lover, 
the  Red  Cross  Knights,  the  Poor  Sailor,  the  Castle  of  Sorrento, 
and  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile.  In  1821  George  IV  appointed  him 
organist  of  the  Pavilion  Chapel,  Brighton.  A  co-founder  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1813,  Attwood  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1836  he  succeeded 
Stafford  Smith  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Attwood  died  at 
his  residence  at  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  March  24,  1838.  He  was 
buried  in  S.  Paul's.  Although  his  earlier  compositions  were  de- 
servedly admired,  his  reputation  rests  upon  his  sacred  works,  which 
include  six  services,  seventeen  anthems  and  numerous  chants.  His 
anthem  "  I  was  glad,"  composed  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV, 
is  very  fine  and  more  adequate  than  his  "  Grant  the  king  a  long 
life,"  written  for  the  coronation  of  W^ilUam  IV.  His  anthems 
"  Come,  Holy  Ghost  " ;  "  Turn  Thy  face  from  my  sins  " ;  "  Teach 
me,  0  Lord  " ;  and  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  "  are  among 
his  best  compositions  of  that  character.  Of  his  glees,  "  In  peace 
Love  tunes  the  Shepherd's  reed  "  and  "  To  all  that  breathe  the  air 
of  Heaven  "  are  admirable  specimens  of  his  melodious  purity  of 
style.  Of  his  songs  "  The  Soldier's  Dream  "  was  long  a  favourite. 
Attwood  was  intimate  with  Mendelssohn,  who  dedicated  several 
of  his  works  to  him  and  stayed  with  him  at  his  villa  at  Norwood. 
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HENRY  HAYELOCK 

Hexry  Havelock,  the  son  of  a  shipbuilder,  was  born  April  5, 
1795,  at  Ford  Hall,  Bishop's  Wearmouth.  Educated  at  Charter- 
house, he  entered  the  ]\Iiddle  Temple  in  1813,  but,  owing  to  family 
circumstances,  gave  up  the  law  for  a  commission  in  the  95th  Regi- 
ment. In  1822  he  exchanged  into  the  13th  Regiment,  then  com- 
manded by  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Sale,  and  went  out  to 
India.  In  1829  he  joined  the  Baptists  and  married  Miss  Marshman, 
the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister.  Havelock  saw  distinguished 
service  in  the  Afghan  War  in  1840-1  and  in  the  Sikh  War  of  1845. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857  he  organized  a  column 
of  1000  Highlanders  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow,  then  besieged  by  the  rebels  under  Nana  Sahib.  Meeting 
the  enemy  at  Fatehpur  and  at  Pandoo  Nuddee,  he  defeated  them 
in  several  engagements  and  followed  them  to  Cawnpore,  but  was 
too  late  to  prevent  the  massacre  there  of  some  300  women  and 
children.  He  then  crossed  the  Ganges  and  attacked  the  mutineers, 
winning  nine  battles  and  taking  forty-eight  guns  in  five  weeks. 
After  making  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  Lucknow, 
Havelock  was  compelled,  by  his  reduced  numbers,  and  by  sickness 
among  his  men,  to  retire  to  Cawnpore.  Sir  James  Outram  now 
arrived  with  reinforcements  and,  though  his  superior,  served  under 
Havelock,  who,  with  a  force  of  2,500,  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
Alumbagh  outside  Lucknow.  After  a  desperate  struggle  "  through 
the  streets  of  loopholed  houses  and  over  trenches  cut  in  the  road," 
Havelock  reached  the  famished  garrison,  which  had  been  besieged 
eighty-seven  days  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  Unfortunately,  he 
and  Outram  could  do  no  more,  owing  to  their  thinned  ranks,  with 
the  result  that  the  relievers  and  the  relieved  were  besieged  for  seven 
weeks,  till  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Commander-in-Chief,  reached  Luck- 
now with  5000  men  and  rescued  the  whole  (November  22,  1857). 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  generals  immortal- 
ized in  the  famous  painting  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Barker.  All  Europe  joined 
in  praise  of  Havelock,  and  a  baronetcy  and  pension  were  con- 
ferred on  him,  but  the  hero  of  the  Mutiny  succumbed  to  dysentery, 
November  24,  1857.  He  was  buried  in  the  Akiiubagh.  A  born 
soldier,  Havelock  by  his  energy  and  influence  with  his  men  saved 
a  critical  position  from  becoming  hopeless.  Godfearing,  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  resourceful  and  humane,  Havelock  is  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  heroic  sons  of  the  I»ritisli  army. 
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JOHN   KNOX 

John  Knox,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  was  born  in  1506  in 
East  Lothian.  Educated  at  Haddington  School  and  at  S.  Andrew's 
University,  he  speciahzed  in  philosophy.  Ordained  in  1530,  he 
studied  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine  and  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Eeformers.  Degraded  from  the  priesthood  by 
Cardinal  Beaton,  he  became  a  private  tutor.  On  the  murder  of 
Beaton  and  the  seizure  of  S.  Andrew's  Castle,  Knox  preached  with 
great  success  till,  with  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  and  put  on  board  a  galley  at  Rouen. 
Released  in  1549,  he  was  sent  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Berwick 
and  subsequently  declined  the  benefice  of  All  Hallows,  London,  and 
other  preferment,  from  conscientious  objections  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
In  1551  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  became 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  fled 
to  Geneva,  where  he  met  Calvin  and  ministered  to  the  English 
refugees  at  Frankfurt.  Disheartened  by  the  discords  there,  Knox 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva. 
Here  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Geneva  Bible  and  pub- 
lished his  Blast  of  the  Trum/pet  against  the  monstrous  Reghnen  of 
Women,  an  attack  on  the  admission  of  women  to  the  government 
of  nations  as  contrary  to  nature,  justice  and  the  word  of  God. 
Directed  against  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and  Mary  Guise  of  France, 
it  also  offended  Queen  Ehzabeth,  who  forbade  Knox  to  land.  He 
thereupon  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  obtained  a  strong  following, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  In  1564  Knox,  now  a  widower, 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  zealous  Protestant.  Timorous 
of  his  venomous  tongue  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  alarmed  at  the 
spread  of  Presbyterianism,  Mary  caused  Knox  to  be  suspended.  Knox 
retaliated  by  accusing  her  of  adultery  with  Rizzio  and  of  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  and  demanded  her  execution  if  found  guilty.  On  her 
deposition,  he  preached  at  the  coronation  of  James  IV.  During 
the  regency  of  Murray,  Knox  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  but 
the  murder  of  that  nobleman  broke  his  health  and  he  died  November 
25,  1572.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Giles,  Edinburgh.  Of  dignified 
appearance,  with  patriarchal  beard,  fearless  and  inflexible,  a  thorough 
Calvinist  and  anti-Episcopalian,  he  was  disquieted  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Church  property  by  the  nobility,  instead  of  its  apphcation 
to  the  spread  of  the  Reformed  faith. 
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CHARLES   MICH\EL   DE   L'EPEE 

Charles  Michel  de  l'Epee,  the  son  of  the  King's  architect, 
was  born  at  Versailles,  November  26,  1712.     A  youth  of  singularly 
upright  life,  he  took  holy  orders,  but  was  refused  admission  to  the 
priesthood  because  he  followed  Jansenius,   who  taught  the  irre- 
sistibility of  divine  grace,   until  eventually  the  Bishop  of  Troyes 
admitted  him  to  full  orders,  and  made  him  a  canon  in  his  cathedral. 
On  the  death  of  his  bishop  (M.  de  Bossuet,  nephew  of  the  famous 
preacher),  M.  de  I'^fipee  was  again  charged  with  heresy,  and  was 
forbidden   to   exercise   the   duties   of   the   priesthood.     Called   by 
business  to  a  house  in  Paris,  where  he  found  two  girls  who  were 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  tried  to  instruct  them  by  means  of  pictures. 
Finding  this  method  of  instruction  tedious  and  inadequate,  he  at 
last  determined  to  teach  them  by  first  writing  on  a  slate  and  then 
indicating  by  signs  and  objects  what  the  written  words  signified. 
Within  three  months  he  had  fifty  "  mute  "  pupils.     The  purchase 
from  a  pedlar  of  a  Spanish  book,  the  Art  of  Teaching  the  Dumb  to 
Speak,   led  him  to  acquire  that  language  and  improve  his  own 
system.     The  number  of  his  pupils  increased  to  six  hundred,  one- 
third  being  of  the  richer  class,  able  to  pay  him  for  their  tuition. 
To  the  poor,  M.  de  I'^^pee  made  no  charge  whatever.     To  extend 
the  usefulness  of  his  system,  he  trained  teachers,  who  came  to  him 
from  all  over  Europe.     Liberal  assistance  was  given  him  by  Catherine 
II,  Empress  of  Russia,  and  by  Joseph  11,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
He  took  under  his  care  an  Austrian  princess,  whom  he  educated, 
on  condition  that  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes  was  founded  in 
Vienna — the  first  of  its  kind  in  Europe.     In  1784  a  similar  school 
was  opened  at  Bordeaux  by  the  Archbishop  M.  de  Cice.     Its  director, 
Abbe  Sicard,  had  been  a  pupil  of  M.  de  I'fipee ;  he,  as  often  happens, 
improved    upon    the    methods    of    his    master.      De    l'Epee    died 
December  23,  1789,  and  was  buried  at  Pere-La-Chaise,  Paris,  the 
Abbe  Fauchet,  preacher  to  Louis  XVI,  pronouncing  the  funeral 
oration.     Although  his  philanthropic  work  had  been  treated  with 
coldness  by  the  nobility  of  Paris,  and  his  appeal  to  endow  his  in- 
stitution had  proved  fruitless.  Abbe  de  l'Epee  was  gratified  to  know 
that  he  had  inaugurated  a  work  destined  to  endure  and  expand. 
He  wrote  the  Correct  Method  of  Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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EDMUND    SPENSER 

Edmund  Spenser  was  born  of  poor,  but  noble  family,  in  London, 
probably  in  November  1552.  Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  took  his  M.A.  in  1576. 
Disappointed  in  obtaining  a  Fellowship,  he  accepted  a  tutorship 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  was  rejected  by  a  lady,  name 
unknown,  immortalized  as  "  Rosalind  "  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
This  poem,  pubUshed  in  1579,  contains  twelve  pastorals  which 
discuss  questions  of  morality  and  state,  with  gentle  flatteries  of 
illustrious  personages,  disguised  as  rustics.  Dedicated  to  "  Maister 
Philip  Sidney,  worthy  of  all  titles,  both  of  Chivalry  and  Poesy," 
it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  urged  to 
bestow  preferment  upon  its  author.  Spenser's  promotion  was, 
however,  opposed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  Minister  of  State,  who  was 
ofiended  at  some  lines  of  a  personal  nature  which  Spenser  had 
written.  In  1580  Spenser  was  made  the  first  Poet  Laureate,  and 
Secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  Re- 
garded hitherto  as  a  "  dreamy  muse,"  Spenser  proved  an  able 
administrator  of  Irish  affairs,  with  a  bias  to  coercive  measures. 
In  1586  he  was  granted  Kilcolman  Castle,  Cork,  part  of  the  confis- 
cated lands  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  where  he  was  visited  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  "  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,"  and  composed  his 
Faerie  Queene.  This  poem  (left  unfinished)  comprises  six  books 
descriptive  of  the  romantic  exploits  of  knight-errantry  in  defence  of 
the  Virtues.  The  first  three  books,  published  in  1589  and  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  illustrate  HoUness,  Temperance  and  Chastity. 
In  1591,  Spenser  was  granted  a  pension  of  £50  a  year.  In  1594 
he  married  "  fair  EHzabeth,"  for  whom  he  wrote  his  Epithalamion, 
the  sweetest  marriage-song  in  our  language.  In  1596  appeared 
three  more  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  illustrative  of  Friendship, 
Justice  and  Courtesy.  Compelled  to  quit  Ireland  through  O'Neil's 
rebellion,  in  which  Kilcolman  Castle  was  burnt,  with  the  loss  of  his 
youngest  child,  Spenser  returned  to  England.  Three  months  later,  he 
died  in  poverty  at  Westminster,  January  13,  1599,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey.  The  greatest  English  poet  between  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare, Spenser  is  highly  imaginative  and  the  author  of  an  enlarged 
metre  of  nine  fines.  His  language  is  antique,  rich  and  melodious. 
His  works  include  Amoretti,  love-sonnets ;  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  ; 
Daphnaida  and  Astrophel,  elegies  on  Lady  Howard  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ;  and  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  his  only  prose  work, 
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WASHINGTON   IRVING 

Washington  Irving,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  merchant  service, 
was  born  at  New  York.   April  3,    1783.     Privately  educated,   he 
began  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  read  law,  but  was  sent  after  a  severe 
illness  to  Europe  to  recruit  his  health.      In  1806  he  returned  home 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar.     As  legal  work  proved  uncongenial, 
Irving  turned  to  literature  and  wrote  with  considerable  success  for 
the  Salmagundi  (the  American  Spectator).     His  first  characteristic 
work  was  produced  in  1809,  under  the  title  a  History  of  New  York 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty.    This 
work  was  a    burlesque  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  old 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  Manhattan  Islands.     Its  popularity  was  in- 
stantaneous.    Having  discovered  to  his  cost  that  he  had  no  aptitude 
for  business,   Irving  visited  Europe  in   1815  and  remained  there 
seventeen  years.     He  published  his  Sketch- Book  in  1820  under  the 
pseudonym    "  Geofirey  Crayon,  Esq."      It  was  received  with  im- 
mense delight,  as  the  work  of  a  "  second  Addison."     His  chapters 
on  Christmas  in  England  and   Westminster  Abbey  and  his  Sleepy 
Hollow  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  are  full  of  pleasureable  interest.      In 
1822  Irving  wrote  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  two  years  later  his  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,  which  he  continued  intermittently  till  1829.     His 
sojourn  in  Spain  inspired  his"  Life  of  Columbus,   the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  the  Companions  of  Columbus  and  Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 
While  in  England,  Irving  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  United 
States  legation  in  Europe.      On  his  return  to  New  York  he  received 
a  series  of  ovations.    After  a  tour  to  the  far  West,  Irving  published, 
in  1835,  his  Tour  on  the  Prairies  and  the  Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville  in  the  Rockies.     In  1842  he  again  went  to  Spain,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  United  States  minister  in  that  country  for  four 
years.     His  later  life  was  spent  at  Sunnyside,  near  New  York,  by 
the   Hudson.     He  died  unmarried,  November  28,   1859,   and  was 
buried    in    Sleepy    Hollow,    Tarrytown.     Whatever    his    subject, 
Irving  writes  with  ease  and  poetic  grace  and  adorns  whatever  he 
touches  with  his  pen.      He  has   earned  the  gratitude  of    future 
ages  by  his  charming  descriptions  of  scenes  and  of  places  as  they 
were  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.     His  last  works  were  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  Mahomet,  Recollections  of  Abbolsford  and  Scott,  Newstead 
Abbey  and  George  Washington. 
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THOMAS   WOLSEY 

Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  born  at  Ipswich  in 
1471.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  the  stately  tower  of  which  he 
rebuilt.  Ordained  in  1498,  his  subsequent  preferment  to  be  chaplain 
to  Henry  VII  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  king  for  diplomatic  service  abroad. 
Successful  in  his  negotiations,  Wolsey  was  in  1509  appointed  Dean 
of  Lincoln  and  Almoner,  and  in  1511  Dean  of  Hereford  and  of 
Westminster.  The  year  1514  saw  his  consecration  to  the  see  of 
Lincoln,  his  nomination  by  Pope  Leo  X  to  the  see  of  Tournay  and 
his  appointment  to  be  Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  created  a  cardinal  and  became  Lord  Chancellor  and  Papal 
Legate.  His  rapid  promotion  was  due  to  his  influence  over  Henry 
VIII,  obtained  by  flattery  and  servility.  Even  the  queen  sought 
his  aid  to  manage  matters  for  her  with  the  king.  Proud  and  master- 
ful, he  lectured  Parliament,  forbade  any  reform  of  the  Church 
courts,  lived  in  princely  state  and  was  hated  on  all  sides.  To  check 
Lutheranism  at  the  universities,  he  burnt  the  books  of  its  adherents, 
but  spared  their  persons.  Anxious  to  establish  a  learned  clergy, 
Wolsey  founded  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  planned  a  college  for 
Ipswich.  To  obtain  funds  for  these  projects  and  to  create  new 
bishoprics  he  suppressed  various  small  monasteries.  His  disfavour 
with  Henry  was  caused  by  his  cool  interest  in  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Katherine,  which  annoyed  Henry  and  "  Mistress  Anne."  Pro- 
ceeded against  under  the  Prcemmiire  Statute  for  having  appealed 
to  Rome,  though  it  was  on  the  king's  behalf,  Wolsey  was  deprived 
of  his  numerous  lucrative  offices,  and  ordered  to  Esher  to  await 
the  royal  pleasure.  His  abject  letters  procured  him  pardon  and 
an  order  for  his  enthronement  as  Archbishop  of  York.  Betrayed 
by  his  own  physician,  Wolsey  was  arrested  at  Cawood  Castle  on  a 
colourable  but  unfounded  charge  of  high  treason,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  On  his  way  thither  he  collapsed  at  Leicester,  and 
died  November  29,  1530.  He  was  buried  in  Leicester  Abbey. 
Ambitious,  worldly,  tactful,  tolerant,  a  man  of  large  ideas  and 
intellectual  powers,  Wolsey  was  probably  the  greatest  political 
genius  England  has  produced.  The  patron  of  scholars,  his  dream 
was  to  see  his  country  amply  provided  with  institutions  for  religious 
and  useful  learning. 
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PHILIP   SIDNEY 

Philip  Sidney  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Mary  Dudley, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  born  at  Penshurst, 
Kent,  November  30,  1554.  Educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  in  157L  After  a  year 
at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  abroad  and  narrowly  escaped  death  in 
Paris,  in  the  S.  Bartholomew's  massacre.  On  his  return,  he  repre- 
sented his  county  in  Parliament,  and  took  up  a  high  position  at 
the  court  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  where  his  handsome  person,  his 
accompUshments  and  his  intellectual  gifts,  gained  him  royal  favour. 
In  1575  he  wrote  a  masque,  the  Lady  of  May,  performed  before  the 
court  at  Wanstead  House,  Essex.  In  1576  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  Vienna.  During  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
queen's  probable  marriage  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Sidney 
addressed  to  her  his  celebrated  Remonstrance,  which  she  took  in 
good  part  only  because  he  was  the  "  jewel  of  her  dominions." 
Owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sidney  retired  to 
Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  where 
he  produced  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  a  romance  of  the 
life  of  a  knight.  A  work  of  singular  merit,  and  abounding  in  affec- 
tation, known  as  Euphuism,  it  was  never  finished.  In  1581  he  wrote 
a  Defence  of  Poesy,  to  combat  certain  opinions  of  the  Puritans 
that  poetry,  romantic  literature,  music,  pictures,  holidays,  wedding- 
rings  and  other  "  blossoms,"  were  detrimental  to  virtue.  On  this 
short  treatise,  thoughtful,  logical  and  elegant,  rests  Sidney's  repu- 
tation as  a  classic  writer.  Disappointed  in  being  refused  by  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux  {''  Philoclea  "  in  Arcadia),  he  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  In  1583  he  was  knighted 
by  the  queen.  Forbidden  to  join  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
Sidney  was,  in  1585,  nominated  Governor  of  Flushing.  Sent  to 
aid  the  Dutch  against  Philip  II  of  Spain,  Sidney  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Zutphen.  While  a  cup  of  water  was  offered  him,  his 
eyes  met  those  of  a  dying  soldier,  to  whom  he  gave  the  cooling 
draught.  Carried  to  Arnheim,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
September  22,  1586.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  and  buried 
in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Known  as  the  "  father  of  court  poetry," 
Sidney  wrote  many  sonnets,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is,  "  My 
true  love  hath  my  heart." 
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ROBERT   WILLIAM   DALE 

Robert  William  Dale,  the  son  of  a  draper,  was  born  at  Newing- 
ton  Butts,  December  1,  1829.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
usher  at  a  school  in  Andover,  joined  the  Independents  and  began 
to  preach.  He  filled  a  similar  position  at  Brixton  Hill  and  at 
Leamington,  and  published  a  book  called  the  Talents.  In  1847  he 
entered  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  and  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Rogers.  In  1853  he  graduated  M.A. 
at  the  University  of  London.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Congregationalist  ministry  to  assist  the  Rev.  J.  James  at 
Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham.  In  1855  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Dowling.  After  holding  a  lectureship  at 
Spring  Hill  College,  he  became  pastor  at  Carr's  Lane.  Here  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  J.  A.  James,  and  organized  new  congregations 
in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham.  Having  declined  a  call  to  Mel- 
bourne (Australia),  he  studied  at  Heidelberg.  In  1869  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  and  for  seven  years  was 
editor  of  the  Congregationalist.  He  took  an  active  part  in  municipal 
affairs,  was  for  some  years  Vice-chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board,  and  favoured  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from 
elementary  schools.  He  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  His  lectures  in  1875  on  the  Atonement  marked  him 
as  an  able  theologian.  In  1877  he  delivered  the  Beecher  lectures 
at  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  and  received  from  that  seminary  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Disquieted  at  the  heterodox  views  of  various  co- 
ministers.  Dale  drew  up  a  declaration  of  faith,  broad  and  evangelical 
in  character,  embodying  the  principles  of  Congregationalism.  In 
1883  he  was  made  an  LL.D.  of  Glasgow.  Opposed  to  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland,  he  withdrew  from  the  Congregational  Union.  He 
died  March  13,  1895,  and  was  buried  in  Key  Hill  Cemetery,  Birming- 
ham. Well-built,  with  knitted  brow,  deep-set  eyes,  black  hair  and 
beard  and  rich  voice,  Dale  was  strong-willed,  sociable  and  polemical. 
A  thoughtful  and  constructive  preacher,  he  drew  up,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  a  list  of  subjects  to  preserve  the  proportion  of  faith 
in  his  discourses  on  the  truths  of  Christianity.  His  works  include 
Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  on  Protestantism,  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Efhesians,  on  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  Living  Christ  and  the 
Four  Gospels. 
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S.   FRANCIS   XAVIER 

Francisco  Xavier  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Xavier,  northern 
Spain,  April  7,  1506.  His  father  was  the  Councillor  of  John  III, 
King  of  Navarre.  In  1523  he  went  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
then  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree, 
and  lectured  on  Aristotle.  TaU,  fair-complexioned,  with  a  winning 
address,  proficient  in  manly  sports,  an  enthusiastic  student,  he  was 
popular  and  ambitious.  Among  his  pupils  was  Ignatius  Loyola, 
who  persuaded  him  to  join  him  in  founding  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1534.  Ordained  in  1537,  Xavier  went  to  Rome  to  prepare  for  the 
work  he  had  at  heart  of  converting  the  Moslems  of  Palestine.  After 
his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  war  between  Turkey  and  Venice  com- 
pelled his  return  to  Italy  and  the  abandonment  of  the  mission. 
In  1510  he  was  sent  by  John  III,  King  of  Portugal,  to  convert  the 
people  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  East  India.  He  landed  at 
Goa,  after  terrible  hardships  and  an  attack  of  fever,  thirteen  months 
after  leaving  Lisbon.  Here  he  laboured  among  the  lepers,  the 
prisoners  and  the  sick,  and  rang  a  bell  daily  calling  parents  and 
slave  owners  to  send  their  children  and  their  slaves  to  him  for 
instruction.  He  records  that  many  of  the  Portuguese  merchants 
had  harems  and  treated  the  natives  with  cruelty.  Officials  sold 
justice  to  the  highest  bidder.  No  crime  was  too  great  to  escape 
punishment  if  the  offender  possessed  wealth.  By  tact,  discretion 
and  aiming  at  individual  conversion,  he  laboured  successfully  at 
Goa  and  Malacca.  To  reach  the  natives — chiefly  pearl-fishers — he 
translated  his  Catechism  into  the  Malabar  language,  and  trained 
native  catechists.  He  baptized  50,000  converts  in  three  years. 
In  Travancore  he  founded  forty-five  churches,  organized  with  a 
permanent  staff  of  priests.  While  in  Malacca  he  successfully 
directed  an  attack  on  a  pirate  fleet  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of 
Sumatra.  After  a  successful  mission  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  he  met  in  1547  Angiro,  a  Japanese  exile  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Japan,  where  he  established  a  mission  which 
flourished  for  a  century.  In  1552  he  sailed  to  China.  As  it  was 
death  for  foreigners  to  land,  he  bribed  a  merchant  to  land  him 
on  the  coast  of  San  Chian,  near  Canton,  where  he  died  of  fever, 
December  2,  1552.  He  was  buried  at  Goa.  In  1622  "  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indies  "  was  canonized.  His  writings  consist  of  Letters  and 
Treatises  and  the  hymn,  "  My  God,  1  love  thee." 
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ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  November  13,  1850.  A  delicate  child,  his  education 
was  of  a  desultory  character.  In  1867  he  entered  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  read  omnivorously  and  charmed  his  fellow- 
students  with  his  talk,  but  gained  no  special  distinction.  Unequal 
to  the  strain  of  his  father's  profession,  though  he  received  a  medal 
for  an  essay  on  the  improvement  of  the  lighthouse  apparatus,  he 
read  for  the  Bar.  In  1871  he  wrote  Voces  Fidelium,  a  collection 
of  verses.  After  a  year  at  the  Riviera,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  never  practised.  Restless  and  of  an  inquiring  mind,  he  lived 
a  wandering  life,  with  visits  to  his  cousin  at  Fontainebleau.  In 
1876  he  made  a  tour  to  Belgium  and  France,  described  in  his  Inland 
Voyage.  In  1878  he  wrote  Virginibus  Puerisque,  Lodging  for  the 
Night  and  Providence  and  the  Guitar.  In  1880  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  married  Mrs.  Osbourne,  who  had  been  divorced  from  her 
husband.  On  his  return  he  suffered  from  lung  trouble  and  travelled 
in  Scotland.  At  Pitlochry  he  published  Thrawn  Janet  and  the 
Merry  Men.  Unsuccessful  in  his  candidature  for  the  chair  of  history 
and  law  at  Edinburgh  University,  Stevenson  wintered  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  finished  Treasure  Island,  the  reception  of  which  cheered 
him.  This  was  followed  by  Franchard,  the  Black  Arrow  and  Prince 
Otto.  A  serious  attack  of  illness  in  1884  sent  him  to  the  Riviera. 
On  his  return,  he  lived  at  Bournemouth  and  at  Westbourne,  where 
he  produced  the  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  New  Arabian  Nights, 
Kidnapped  and  the  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde — a 
sensational  novel  founded  on  a  dream.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1887,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  Stevenson,  with  his  wife, 
mother  and  stepson,  went  out  to  Colorado  and  stayed  at  Saranac 
Lake.  Subsequently  they  sailed  to  the  South  Seas  and  settled  at 
Vailima  in  Samoa,  where  he  wrote  the  Master  of  Ballantrae,  Sophia 
Scarlet,  Heathercat,  Catriona  and  other  works.  He  died  suddenly, 
December  3,  1894,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Vaea.  Tall,  slender, 
with  small  head,  keen-eyed,  extremely  nervous,  with  boyish  manner, 
fond  of  riding,  Stevenson  hated  dogma  and  the  set  rules  of  Ufe. 
An  early  riser,  he  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  and  kept  up  a  large 
correspondence.  He  took  deep  interest  in  the  natives  of  Samoa 
and  championed  their  cause. 
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December  4 
MOZART 

John  Wolfgang  Mozart,  the  son  of  a  violinist,  was  born  at 
Salzburg,  Austria,  January  26,   1756.      Precocious  in  his  passion 
for  music,  he  composed,  at  the  age  of  six,  a  concerto  for  the  harpsi- 
chord which  his  father  made  him  perform  in  pubhc  at  Munich  and 
at  Vienna.     In  1763  the  yovmg  prodigy  gave  recitals  on  the  organ 
in  the  King's  Chapel,  Paris.     In  1764,  father  and  son  visited  London, 
where  the  boy  exhibited  his  talents  before  George  III,  and  accom- 
panied Queen  CaroUne  in  a  song.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mozart 
was  appointed  Director  of  Music  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg; 
at  fifteen  he  wrote  Mitkridate,  an  opera,  performed  at  Milan.     In 
1781   he    married    Constanze  Weber,   an  actress,   who  proved    an 
amiable  wife,  but  was  a  wretched  manager  and    always  in  debt. 
In  this  year  he  produced  Idomenes,  his  finest  opera,  and  in  1782-3 
his  operas,  the  Rape  of  the  Seraglio  and  Don  Giovanni.      In  1786  he 
composed  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.     Appointed  Eoyal  Organist  to 
Joseph  II,  at  a  salary  of  £80  a  year,  Mozart  resided  in  Vienna, 
where  he  wrote  the  Magic  Flute,  and  was  commissioned  by  Count 
Wolsey  to  compose  a  Requiem  Mass,  for  which  he  received  £25. 
Though  in  broken  health,   he  undertook  this,   his  last  and  most 
sublime  work,  playfully  remarking  that  he  was  composing  his  own 
funeral  dirge,  which  was  left  unfinished  and  was  completed  by  his 
pupil,  Siissmayer.     Mozart  died  December  4,  1791,  and  was  buried 
by  some  neglect  in  a  pauper's  grave  in  S.  Mark's  Churchyard,  Vienna- 
Short  in  stature,  pale-faced,  with  scintillating  eyes,  long,  silky  hair, 
highly  strung,  impatient,  unpractical,  careless  as  to  meals,  sleep  and 
exercise,  Mozart's  frail  physique  was  unequal  to  the  strain  of  his 
abnormal   genius.      Though  never   wealthy,    he    was    generous    to 
struggling  musicians.     Apt  to  procrastinate,   Mozart  toiled  night 
and  day,  taking  frequent  potations  to  renew  his  exhausted  powers- 
His  favourite  instrument  was  the  violin,  and  his  recreation  dancing, 
billiards  and  skittles.     He  composed  over  600  works,  including  forty- 
one  symphonies.    Mozart  was  an  excellent  mathematician  and  skilled 
in  medicine.     Independent,  impulsive  and  conscious  of  his  abilities, 
he  resented  criticism.     When  Joseph  II  remarked  that  a  certain 
piece   contained   a    great    many    notes,    Mozart    replied  :    "  There 
are,  sire,  just  as  many  notes  as  there  ought  to  be !  "      Mozart 
had  promised  (if  alive)  to  conduct  his  symphonies  in  London    in 
March-April  1792. 
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December  5 
THOMAS   HOBBES 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  April  5,  1588,  at  Westport,  Wilts,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  Educated  at  Malmesbury 
School  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  to  William 
Cavendish,  Baron  Hardwick,  with  whom  he  travelled  abroad. 
While  under  his  patron's  roof  at  Chatsworth,  he  translated  Thucy- 
dides.  His  pronounced  Eoyalist  views  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
Paris  in  1640,  where  he  studied  physics  and  Euclid,  and  produced 
in  1650  his  political  works,  De  Cive  and  Leviathan.  In  the  latter, 
Hobbes  argues  that  safety  depends  on  peace;  peace  on  a  strong 
Government;  a  strong  Government  on  arms  and  money.  He 
points  out  that  military  power  is  ineffective  unless  placed  in  a  single 
hand,  or  if  it  is  opposed  by  principles  and  motives  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  He  insists  that  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  depend 
on  self-interest  alone.  He  denies  that  right  and  wrong  are  natural 
distinctions,  and  traces  all  affections  and  motives  to  love  of  power 
or  to  fear.  To  avoid  war  and  insecurity,  men  surrender  their 
individual  rights,  and  form  common  sovereignty,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  (not  necessarily  a  king),  who  is  absolute  and 
irresponsible.  These  views  exposed  Hobbes  to  criticism  from  every 
quarter  as  heretical  and  unscriptural.  At  Cambridge  he  was 
branded  as  an  atheist,  and  at  Oxford  as  a  republican.  The  House 
of  Commons  in  1666  forbade  the  publication  of  any  further  works 
by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  II,  to  whom  Hobbes  had  been 
tutor,  favoured  his  philosophy  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100 
a  year.  In  1670  Hobbes  published  his  Behemoth  on  the  civil  war, 
and  in  1676  his  Decameron  Physiologicum.  In  his  old  age  he  trans- 
lated Homer's  Odyssey.  He  died  December  4  or  5,  1679,  and  was 
buried  at  Hault  Hucknall,  Derbyshire.  A  man  of  fine  physique, 
generous,  independent,  delightful  company,  and  fond  of  tennis, 
his  only  fear  was  that  of  ghosts,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  firmly 
believed.  He  ranks  next  to  Bacon  in  the  philosophical  school  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  His  style  is  clear  and  forcible.  He 
maintains  that  a  thing  is  of  value  only  while  it  is  in  motion,  or  in 
use,  and  that  when  it  is  at  rest  its  value  is  in  abeyance.  A  strong, 
erratic  Churchman,  "  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury "  disliked 
Romanists  and  Puritans,  the  former  because  they  discouraged  the 
exercise  of  reason,  the  latter  because  they  exaggerated  the  right  of 
private  judgment. 
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December  6 
THOMAS   INGOLDSBY 

Richard  Harris  Barham,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman, 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  December  6,  1788.  Educated  at  S.  Paul's 
School,  London,  and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  he  read  law  with 
Mr.  Chitty,  but  subsequently  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Westwell, 
Kent.  In  1814  he  married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Smart.  Pre- 
sented in  1817  to  the  rectory  of  Snargate  in  Romney  Marsh,  where 
he  found  the  contraband  trade  prevalent,  Barham  wrote  light 
verses,  and  Baldwin,  a  novel.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  a  minor 
canonry  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  afterwards  rector  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene-cum-S.  Gregory  and  priest-in-ordinary  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  London.  He  now  contributed  poems  and  humorous  articles 
to  periodicals,  edited  the  London  Chronicle,  wrote  a  large  part  of 
Gorton's  Biographical  Dictionary  and  My  Cousin  Nicholas,  a  novel. 
In  1837,  Barham  commenced  under  a  pseudonym  in  Bentley's 
Miscellany  his  Ingoldsby  Legends,  which  soon  gained  popularity, 
and  were  continued  for  six  years.  In  1842  he  became  Divinity 
Lecturer  at  S.  Paul's,  and  rector  of  S.  Faith's  in  the  City.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange  he  caught  a  chill,  from  which  he 
died  June  17,  1845.  The  touching  lines,  "  As  I  laye  a-Thynkynge," 
were  written  by  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Tall,  portly  in  person,  with  kind  disposition  and 
engaging  manners,  Barham  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  society  of 
the  literary  men  and  wits  of  his  time,  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the 
drama,  an  ardent  student  of  plays,  ancient  and  modern,  and  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Garrick  Club.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Tory.  A  High  Churchman  of  the  Old  School,  he  was  a  diligent 
and  beloved  pastor.  His  sermons,  plain,  conventional  and  free 
from  rhetoric,  disappointed  those  who  knew  him  only  as  "  Thomas 
Ingoldsby."  His  incessant  output  of  rhymed  wit  and  humour 
was  produced  without  apparent  effort,  at  odd  moments,  while 
waiting  for  a  cup  of  tea,  or  for  a  train,  or  for  an  unpunctual  arquaint- 
ance,  or  while  walking  leisurely  up  Richmond  Hill.  His  mirthful 
narrative  poems  are  interesting  as  vivid  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Barham  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  rhyme. 
His  best-known  pieces  are  the  Hand  of  Glory,  Look  at  the  Clock,  the 
Witches'  Frolic,  the  Jackdaw  of  Rhcims,  the  Lay  of  S.  Dunstan, 
Misadventures  at  Margate  and  the  Wrddiiig  Day. 
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December  7 
JOHN   FLAXMAN 

John  Flaxman,  the  son  of  a  moulder  of  figures,  who  kept  a  shop 
in  the  Strand,  London,  was  born  July  6,  1755.  Self-taught,  he 
was  sent  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
1773  he  was  employed  by  the  Wedgwoods  in  the  Potteries  to  design 
small  groups  of  figures  in  low  relief  from  classical  models.  He 
exhibited  various  works  at  the  Academy  from  his  own  designs, 
suggested  by  the  Bible,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Greek  poets. 
In  1782  Flaxman  married  Miss  Denman,  the  daughter  of  a  gun- 
maker,  an  artistic  girl,  who  helped  him  in  his  work.  His  first 
design  in  marble  was  the  monument  of  William  Collins,  poet,  seated, 
reading  the  Bible,  with  his  lyre  and  poetical  works  by  his  side. 
This  work  was  highly  praised,  as  also  others  at  this  period,  viz. 
the  monument  of  Chatterton,  in  S.  Mary  RedclyfEe,  Bristol;  that 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Ball  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  that  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral  of  Mrs.  Morley,  who,  with  her  child,  was  drowned  at  sea, 
and  is  represented  as  rising,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  from  the 
waves,  at  the  call  of  attendant  angels.  In  1787  Flaxman  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  executed  outUne 
designs  of  classical  subjects.  These  are  perhaps  his  best  works. 
For  a  Mrs.  Hare,  at  Rome,  he  designed  an  Homeric  series  of  seventy 
illustrations.  In  1796  he  executed  the  monument  to  Lord  Mans- 
field in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Nominated  first  Professor  of  Sculpture 
at  the  Academy,  his  Lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Sculpture 
excited  great  interest.  For  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  he  executed  the 
monuments  to  Nelson,  to  Howe  and  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Flaxman  died  December  7,  1826,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  S.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  Small  and  slightly  deformed  in  person, 
good-tempered,  frugal,  a  devout  Christian,  highly  esteemed  by  his 
workpeople,  Flaxman  is  England's  greatest  sculptor.  His  imagina- 
tion was  extraordinary.  He  would  sit  down  and  sketch  in  pencil 
designs  full  of  originality  and  grandeur.  His  numerous  works 
include  monuments  to  Sir  Francis  Baring  in  Micheldever  Church; 
to  Mary  Lushington  of  Lewisham;  to  the  Countess  Spencer;  to 
the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  Manchester;  to  the  Yarborough  family  at 
Campsall ;  to  Sir  W.  Jones  in  S.  Mary's,  Oxford ;  statues  of  Pitt  and 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Glasgow,  and  "  Peace,  Liberty  and  Plenty," 
at  Woburn. 
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December  8 
THOMAS  DE   QUINCEY 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  was  born  at  Green- 
heys,  Manchester,  August  15,  1785.     Educated  at  Bath  Grammar 
School,   he  was  able  at  fifteen  to  speak  Greek  fluently.     "  That 
boy,"  said  a  master,   "  could  harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better 
than  I  could  address  an  English  one."     After  a  holiday  in  Ireland 
for  nervous  breakdown,  he  attended  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
but  in  a  fit  of  depression  ran  away.     Discovered  in  Wales,  he  was 
allowed  a  guinea  a  week  to  continue  his  rambles,  so  long  as  he 
corresponded  with  his  guardians.     Eventually  he  drifted  to  London, 
and,  after  many  privations,  retvirned  to  his  imcle  at  Chester.     In 
1803   De   Quincey   entered   Worcester   College,    Oxford,    where   he 
studied  German,  kept  aloof  from  others,  and  charmed  the  few  with 
whom  he  was  intimate.     To  check  neuralgia,  he  began  the  use  of 
opium,  his  first  dose  being  purchased  from  the  "  beatific  chemist  " 
in  Oxford  Street,  London.     While  on  a  visit  to  Bristol,  he  met 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.     In  1808  he  settled  at  Grasmere,  to 
the  delight  of  Wordsworth's  children,  who  called  him  their  "  Kinsey." 
Here  he  made  the  lifelong  friendship  of  John  Wilson,  the  "  Christo- 
pher   North "    of    Blackwood's    Magazine.     In    1816    De    Quincey 
married  Margaret  Simpson,  a  farmer's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children.     Three  years  later  he  became  editor  of  the  West- 
ynoreland  Gazette  at  a  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week.     He  also  con- 
tributed to  Blackwood's  and  to  the  Quarterly.     His  earnings  being 
in.sufficient  for  his  family,  De  Quincey  went  to  London  in  1821. 
In  an  obscure  lodging  in  Covent  Garden,  where  he  was  visited  by 
Charles  Lamb,  he  wrote,  for  the  London  Magazine,  the  Confessions 
of  an   Opium-eater.     Finished   in  1823,  its  Uterary  grace  at  once 
attracted  notice.     In  1826  he  published  his  German  Prose-writers, 
and  in  1834  Autobiographical  Sketches.     Meanwhile  he  had  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  inter  alia  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Goethe,  the  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  and  Murder  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  burlesque.     He  died  December  8, 
1859,  and  was  buried  in  the  West  Churchyard,  Edinburgh.     Mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  recklessly  generous,  De  Quincey  was  a  master 
of  English   prose  and   a  shrewd  critic  of  received   opinions.     He 
injured  his  health  by  his  opium  habit.     In  1815  he  took  300  grains 
a  day,  which  he  reduced  on  his  marriage  to  40  and  to  15  when  he 
turned   his   fiftieth  year.     It  sharpened   his   brain   at  the   cost  of 
intolerable  depression  and  introspection. 
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December  9 
JOHN   MILTON 

John  Milton,  the  son  of  a  Puritan  scrivener,  was  born  in  Bread 
Street,  London,  December  9,  1608.  Educated  at  S.  Paul's  School, 
he  proceeded  in  1624  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  his 
delicate  white  face  and  auburn  hair  procured  him  the  name  of 
"  The  Lady  of  the  College."  In  1629  he  composed  his  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity.  After  six  years'  study  at  his  father's  country  house 
at  Horton,  Bucks,  where  he  produced  the  Comus,  U Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Arcades  and  Lycidas,  Milton  travelled  abroad.  On  his 
return  he  threw  himself  into  the  political  strife  between  king  and 
Parliament,  and  wrote  treatises  in  favour  of  republican  principles 
and  of  Presbyterianism.  In  1643  he  married  Mary  Powell,  the 
daughter  of  a  Eoyalist,  but  the  union  proved  unhappy  and  his 
wife  returned  to  her  father.  In  1644  Milton  addressed  to  Parlia- 
ment his  Areopagitica  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  which 
led  to  his  appointment  as  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council.  In  1652 
he  became  blind,  which  he  proudly  attributed  to  overstrain  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  his  controversy  with  Saumasius,  who  had  invoked 
vengeance  on  Parliament  for  its  murder  of  a  king.  Milton's  two 
Defences  of  the  English  People  were  followed  by  his  Iconoclastes 
(Image-breaker)  in  answer  to  the  Icon  Basilike  written  in  the  char- 
acter of  Charles  I.  Meanwhile  his  wife,  who  had  been  reconciled 
to  him,  had  died,  and  Milton  in  1657  married  Catherine  Woodcock. 
The  year  1658  saw  her  death  and  the  commencement  of  his  Paradise 
Lost.  With  the  Restoration  came  the  reprisal  which  Milton  had 
courted  by  his  bitter,  unworthy  invectives  against  Charles  I,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields 
and  afterwards  at  Chalfont,  Bucks.  This  welcome  seclusion  enabled 
Milton  to  finish  his  Paradise  Lost,  published  in  1667  by  Samuel 
Simmons,  who  paid  the  poet  £5  for  the  copyright.  Paradise  Regained 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  a  noble  and  pathetic  tragedy,  appeared  in 
1671.  Milton  died  November  8,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Giles' 
Church,  Cripplegate.  His  third  wife,  EUzabeth  Minshull,  married 
in  1664,  survived  him.  Stern,  unlovable,  abstemious,  an  early 
riser,  a  moderate  smoker,  a  good  musician  and  accomplished  linguist, 
Milton  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  First  a  Presbyterian, 
he  joined  the  Independents,  but  found  them  intolerant.  His 
Paradise  Lost  and  his  Works  on  Divorce  display  a  low  estimate  of 
women.     His  daughters'  undutifulness  caused  him  much  distress. 
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December  10 
JONATHAN   BATTISHILL 

Jonathan  Battishill,  the  son  of  a  solicitor,  was  born  in  London, 
May  1,  1738.  In  1748  he  was  admitted  a  chorister  at  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  under  William  Savage,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
articled  as  a  music  apprentice.  On  the  expiration  of  his  articles, 
he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Boyce,  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
In  1758  he  composed  a  set  of  pleasing  songs  for  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  i\Iadrigal  Society  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  in  1761.  His  voice  was  a  fine  counter-tenor. 
While  employed  as  harpsichordist  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  he 
married  Miss  Davies,  a  soprano  actress  at  that  theatre.  With 
i\Iichael  Arne  he  composed  the  music  for  Almena,  an  operatic  piece, 
and  for  the  Rites  of  Hecate,  a  pantomime.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  S.  Clement,  Eastcheap,  and  S.  Martin  Ongar,  and  three 
years  later  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  His  extemporaneous 
performances  on  the  organ  added  to  his  celebrity,  and  became  one 
of  the  features  of  the  musical  life  of  London.  With  his  charming 
glee,  "  Come  bind  my  brows,"  he  gained  the  prize  awarded  by  the 
Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Catch  Club,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  composition  of  canons,  catches  and  glees.  Devoted  to  the 
study  of  Church  music,  he  produced  a  series  of  anthems,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  "Behold,  how  good  and  joyful";  "  0  Lord, 
look  down  ";  "  How  long  wilt  Thou  forget  me  ?  " ;  and  "  Call  to 
remembrance,"  all  remarkable  (especially  the  last  named)  for  tender 
and  expressive  melody.  He  also  set  to  music  a  collection  of  hymns 
by  Charles  Wesley.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  1777  so  affected  him 
that  he  gave  up  the  composition  of  music  and  occupied  himself  with 
literature,  with  frequent  lapses  into  intemperance.  He  died  in 
straitened  circumstances  at  Islington,  December  10,  1801,  and  was 
buried  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave,  as  he  wished,  of 
Dr.  Boyce.  Battishill  published  a  variety  of  works — songs,  duets, 
glees,  catches,  anthems,  chants,  psalm  tunes  and  an  ode.  Of  his 
songs,  "  Kate  of  Aberdeen,"  written  for  Ranelagh  Gardens,  long 
retained  its  popularity.  His  productions,  original  and  vigorous, 
are  full  of  rich  harmony.  In  his  day  he  was  considered  the  finest 
improvisator  on  the  organ  in  England.  His  mnemonic  powers 
were  extraordinary;  he  not  only  could  play  a  piece  after  reading 
it  through  once,  but  could,  weeks  afterwards,  recall  it  with  a  slight 
effort.     His  favourite  composer  was  Handel. 
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DAVID   BREWSTER 

David  Brewster,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Jedburgh,  December  11,  1781.     From  the  local  grammar  school 
he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University  to  read  for  the  ministry,  and 
received  his  licence  in  1804.     The  strain  of  preaching,  however,  so 
shattered  his  nerves  that  he  quitted  the  clerical  profession  for  a 
private   tutorship.     In   1808   Brewster  became  the   editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia.     Two  years  later  he  married  the  daughter 
of  James  Macpherson,  M.P.     In  1813  he  published  his  first  scientific 
works,  Some  Properties  of  Light  and  New  Philosophical  Instruments. 
After  an  interval  of  two  years  in  France  for  health's  sake,  Brewster 
wrote  his  Polarization  of  Light,  an  epoch-making  work,  dealing  with 
the  utilitarian  value  of  light  for  photography  and  signalling.     For 
his  services  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  medal  and  the  French  Insti- 
tute Prize,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     After 
numerous  experiments  he  invented  the  kaleidoscope,  but  from  some 
defect  in  the  registration  this  instrument  was  pirated,  and  Brewster 
derived  no  pecuniary  profit  from  it.     In  1820  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  London  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.     In  1831  he 
co-founded  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  read  a  paper  at  York  at  its  first  meeting.     Shortly  afterwards 
Brewster  was  knighted  by  William  IV,  and  granted  a  pension.     He 
produced  a  succession  of  works  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
Crystals,  Magnetism,  Optics,  Metallic  Reflection,  Biaxial  Crystals, 
the  Solar  Spectrum,  Film  Plates,  the  Polemoscope,  the  Stereoscope, 
the  Illumination  of  Lighthouses,  and  Gases  and  Colours.     In  1838 
Brewster  became  Principal  of  the  United  Colleges  of  S.  Andrew's, 
a  position  he  held  till  1859,  when  he  was  nominated  Principal  of 
Edinburgh   University.     During   the   controversy   on   the   Church 
patronage  question  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1840  Brewster 
strongly  advocated  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church  (Wee  Frees). 
He  died  at  Allerby,  February  10,  1868,  and  was  buried  beside  his 
first  wife  in  the  churchyard  of  Montrose  Abbey.     His  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1857,  was  a  Miss  Purnell  of  Scarborough.     Of 
medium  build,  with  massive  brow  and  keen  eyes,   Brewster  was 
unambitious  and  indifferent  to  the  commercial  value  of  his  dis- 
coveries.    He  repudiated  the  notion  that  scientific  research  was 
detrimental  to  religion.     For  a  scientific  man  his  pen  was  gifted 
with  unusual  grace  of  diction.     His  More  Worlds  than  One  and  his 
Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  are  models  of  elegant  prose. 
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COLLEY   GIBBER 

CoLLEY  Gibber,  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  was  born  in  London, 
November  6,  1671.  Educated  at  Grantham  Free  School,  he  earned 
a  precarious  livelihood  in  London  by  verse-making  and  by  menial 
work  at  theatres.  In  1688  he  enlisted  in  the  Nottingham  Volunteers, 
but  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1693 
he  married  Elizabeth  Shore,  sister  of  the  Sergeant  Trumpeter  of 
England.  He  scored  his  first  success  in  acting,  at  short  notice,  the 
part  of  the  Ghaplain  in  Otway's  Orphan.  In  1695  he  wrote  Love's 
Last  Shift,  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  when  he  himself  took 
the  character  of  Sir  Novelty  Fashion.  During  1700  Gibber  played 
Richard  III,  Gloucester  in  King  Lear,  lago  in  Othello,  Shallow  in 
Henry  IV  and  Wolsey  in  Henry  VI IL  His  play,  Love  Makes  the 
Man,  successfully  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane,  was  followed  by 
She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't,  the  Careless  Husband,  the  Comical 
Lovers,  the  Lady's  Last  Stake,  the  Refusal  and  twenty  other  comedies 
produced  by  him.  In  1717  his  Nonjuror,  a  Whig  play,  was  per- 
formed. Gibber  himself  impersonating  Dr.  Wolff.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  Hanoverian  cause  during  his  twenty  years' 
managership  of  the  Drury  Lane,  he  was  given  £200  by  George  I, 
and  appointed  by  George  II  in  1730  Poet  Laureate  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Eusden.  This  curious  appointment  was 
greeted  with  satire,  the  following  lines  being  attributed  to  Pope : 

"  In  merry  Old  England  it  once  was  the  rule, 
The  king  had  his  poet  and  also  his  fool. 
But  now  we're  so  frugal,  I'd  have  you  to  know  it. 
That  Gibber  can  8er\e  both  for  fool  and  for  poet.' 

In  1740  Gibber  published  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber, 
a  work  of  real  ability,  received,  however,  with  sarcasm.  He  died 
December  12,  1757,  and  was  buried  in  the  Danish  Ghurch,  White- 
chapel.  Of  medium  height,  with  sandy  complexion  and  shrill  voice, 
vain,  thick-skinned  and  overbearing,  Gibber  was  a  clever  dramatist 
and  comedian.  His  plays,  compared  with  those  of  his  time,  are  clean 
and  healthy  in  tone.  His  altered  version  of  Richard  III  contains 
the  famous  sentence,  "  Off  with  his  head  ;  so  much  for  Buckingham." 
He  was  not,  however,  a  poet,  and  he  knew  it,  but  if  the  Gourt  officials 
chose  to  call  him  one,  he  was  willing  to  take  their  word — and  salary. 
Not  a  single  line  of  poetry  has  come  down  to  us  from  him. 
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SAMUEL   JOHNSON 

Samuel  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  at  Lichfield, 
September  18,  1709.  From  the  local  grammar  school  he  went  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  but  was  too  poor  to  take  his  degree. 
In  1731  he  became  usher  at  Market  Bosworth  School,  and  subse- 
quently married  EUzabeth  Porter,  a  widow.  Unsuccessful  with 
his  academy  at  Edial,  he  set  out  for  London,  accompanied  by 
Garrick,  his  former  pupil.  Here  he  contributed  essays  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  including  his  Senate  of  Lilliput,  or  supposed 
debates  in  ParUament.  In  1737  he  wrote  Irene,  a  tragedy,  and 
afterwards  London,  a  poem,  and  the  Life  of  Savage.  His  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  the  labour  of  seven  years,  for  which  he 
received  £1,575,  appeared  in  1755.  He  also  produced  the  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  a  poem,  and  Rasselas,  an  Abyssinian  tale,  written 
in  three  days.  For  this  latter  he  was  paid  100  guineas,  with  which 
he  defrayed  the  funeral  expenses  and  debts  of  his  mother.  He 
founded  and  carried  on  alone  the  Rambler,  a  bi-weekly,  and  the 
Idler.  In  1762  he  was  granted  a  Crown  pension  of  £300.  Left  a 
widower  in  1752,  he  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  M.P.  for 
Southwark,  and  his  sympathetic  wife,  a  "  lady  of  lively  talents." 
In  1763  he  met  James  Boswell,  a  Scottish  advocate,  afterwards  his 
faithful  biographer.  Two  years  later  Johnson  received  the  LL.D. 
degree  from  Dublin  University.  A  visit  to  the  Hebrides  and  after- 
wards to  Paris,  the  publication  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  the 
bestowal  on  him  of  the  D.C.L.  degree  from  his  university,  were 
the  chief  events  of  his  later  life.  He  died  at  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  December  13,  1784,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Handsome  in  early  life,  but  latterly  huge  and  slovenly,  with  absorbed 
expression,  odd  gesticulations,  a  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  and  subject 
to  fits  of  melancholy,  Johnson  was  the  monarch  of  a  literary  circle. 
Possessed  of  a  marvellous  memory  and  of  an  analytical  mind, 
independent  even  in  poverty,  he  exemplified  his  own  majestic  line, 
"  Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depressed."  His  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  on  the  dignity  of  Uterature  has  become  a  classic.  A 
devout  student  of  the  Bible,  a  regular  worshipper  at  S.  Clement 
Danes,  diUgent  in  prayer  and  self-examination,  Johnson  exercised  his 
influence  to  promote  religious  progress.  A  thorough  Tory,  kind  to 
struggling  authors,  Johnson  holds  almost  a  unique  position  in  English 
life  as  a  recognized  authority  on  philosophical  and  moral  subjects. 
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JAMES   BRUCE 

James  Bruce,  a  laird's  son,  was  born  at  Kinnaird  House,  Stirling- 
shire, December  14,  1730.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Edinburgh 
University,  he  read  law  and  divinity.  In  1754  he  married  Adriana 
Allan,  the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  wine  merchant,  and  became  a 
partner  in  the  business.  During  his  travels  in  Spain,  his  examina- 
tion of  various  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  inspired  him  with  a 
desire  to  learn  Arabic  and  to  travel  in  the  East.  The  death  of  his 
wife,  and  his  succession  to  the  family  estate,  set  him  free  to  realize 
his  ambition.  Appointed  Consul-General  at  Algiers,  he  studied 
Oriental  languages  and  medicine,  and  secured  the  protection  of 
the  Dey  by  the  exercise  of  his  surgical  skill  and  by  bribes.  His  Hfe 
was,  however,  often  in  peril  through  the  fickleness  of  that  ruler. 
In  1768  he  travelled  in  Barbary  and  Syria,  sailed  up  the  Nile  to 
Assuan,  and  in  1770  reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia. 
This  journey  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  geographical  dis- 
coveries. He  found  the  Vizier  cruel  and  suspicious,  but  by  curing 
some  of  his  harem  of  small-pox,  he  gained  high  favour  and  was 
made  governor  of  a  small  district.  He  now  explored  the  sources 
of  the  Abawi,  the  supposed  feeder  of  the  Nile,  and  tracked  the 
course  of  the  Blue  Nile,  which  he  identified  with  the  ancient  Nile. 
Gratified  with  his  travels,  he  stayed  two  years  in  Abyssinia  and 
made  a  large  collection  of  sketches.  On  his  homeward  journey  he 
was  robbed  and  ill-used  by  the  Arabs  at  Senaar,  but  eventually 
landed  at  Marseilles  in  1773.  Welcomed  by  Count  de  Buff  on, 
Bruce  stayed  some  months  in  France,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
1774.  His  reception  there  was  so  cold  that  he  retired  to  Scotland. 
In  1776  he  married  Mary  Dundas.  In  1790  he  published  in  five 
volumes  his  Travels  to  Discover  the  Sources  of  the  Nile.  Written 
in  vivid  style,  it  was  read  with  great  interest,  mixed  with  incredulity. 
His  statement  that  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  ate  raw  flesh  cut  from 
tlie  living  animal  excited  general  ridicule.  The  truthfulness  of 
his  work  has,  however,  been  confirmed.  He  died  April  27,  1794, 
from  a  fall  down  his  own  staircase  at  Kinnaird  House,  lie  was 
buried  in  the  local  family  vault.  Of  giant  stature,  masterful,  a 
good  shot  and  daring  rider,  "  Abyssinian  Bruce  "  is  honoured  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  geographir-al  and  natural  history. 
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IZAAK  WALTON 

IzAAK  Walton,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born  at  Stafford, 
August  9,  1593.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1596  the  family- 
removed  to  London,  where,  after  an  apprenticeship  to  the  iron- 
mongery trade,  Walton  set  up  as  a  hosier  in  Fleet  Street.  In  1626 
he  married  Eachel  Floud,  a  descendant  of  Cranmer.  Successful 
in  business,  he  removed  to  Chancery  Lane  and  became  intimate 
with  Dr.  Donne,  Vicar  of  S.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  and  afterwards 
Dean  of  S.  Paul's.  His  chief  recreation  was  fishing  in  the  river 
Lea  in  Essex  and  perhaps  in  the  New  River,  with  the  companionship 
of  "  honest  Nat  and  R.  Roe,"  whose  loss  he  pathetically  mentions. 
The  year  1640  saw  the  death  of  Walton's  wife,  who  was  buried  in 
S.  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  and  the  publication  of  his  Life  of  Dr. 
Donne.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Walton,  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  the  CromwelUans,  sold  his  business  at  a  loss  and 
retired  to  a  small  estate  near  Stafford.  In  1647  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ken  of  Furnival's  Inn,  half-sister  of  Dr. 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Ken,  Prebendary  of  Winchester.  Subsequently 
he  returned  to  London  and  lived  in  Clerkenwell.  After  the  defeat 
of  Charles  II  at  Worcester  (1651),  Walton  was  entrusted  with  the 
lesser  jewel  of  the  Garter,  which  he  at  great  risk  caused  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  exiled  king.  In  1662  his  wife  died  and  was  buried 
in  Worcester  Cathedral.  At  this  period  began  his  friendship  with 
Bishop  Morley  of  Winchester,  with  whom  he  resided  at  the  new 
Wolvesey  Palace  and  at  Farnham  Castle.  In  1670  Walton  pub- 
lished his  Biographies  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  of  Richard  Hooker, 
and  of  George  Herbert,  and  in  1677  of  Bishop  Sanderson  of  Lincoln. 
Walton  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Prebendary  Hawkins 
of  Winchester,  December  15,  1683,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester 
Cathedral.  He  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Corporation  of  Stafford 
for  charitable  uses.  Tall,  well-proportioned,  with  serene  counte- 
nance and  long,  flowing  hair,  Walton  is  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  Compleat  Angler  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation. 
Published  in  1653,  this  work  was  reprinted  five  times  during  his 
lifetime.  Dedicated  to  his  friend  John  Offley,  it  was  enlarged 
with  notes  by  Charles  Cotton  of  Ashbourne,  with  whom  Walton 
often  fished  in  the  river  Dove.  Interesting  to  anglers,  it  is  pleasant 
reading  generally  on  account  of  its  pastoral  freshness,  tranquil  tone 
and  quaint  simplicity. 
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JANE   AUSTEN 

Jane  Austen,  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  was  born  December 
16,  1775,  at  Steventon,  Hampshire,  of  which  parish  her  father  was 
rector.  To  give  his  family  a  superior  education,  i\Ir.  Austen  took 
pupils,  and  Jane  was  able  to  add  proficiency  in  languages  to  her 
other  accomphshments.  She  lived  a  quiet  life  at  home,  super- 
intended the  housekeeping,  worked  with  her  needle,  read  poetry, 
sang,  kept  up  a  large  correspondence,  entertained  her  nephews 
with  stories,  and,  in  her  spare  time,  wrote  novels.  Before  she  was 
twenty-four  she  had  written  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility and  Northanger  Abbey,  but  no  publisher  would  accept  them. 
In  1801  her  father  retired  to  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1805.  The 
sisters  thereupon,  after  an  interval  at  Southampton,  returned  to 
Chawton  (1809),  near  Steventon,  to  a  cottage  provided  by  their 
brothers.  Here  Miss  Austen  wrote  Emma,  Mansfield  Park  and 
Persuasion.  In  1811  Sense  and  Sensibility  found  a  publisher  and 
was  followed  by  Mansfield  Park,  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Emma, 
the  last  named  being  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  at  his  request. 
The  other  two  appeared  after  her  death.  She  cleared  altogether 
£700  by  her  novels.  Distressed  by  an  internal  malady,  she,  with 
her  sister  Cassandra,  took  lodgings  in  College  Street,  Winchester, 
to  be  near  her  doctor,  Mr.  Lyford,  where  she  died  two  months  later, 
July  18,  1817.  She  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  Tall,  graceful, 
with  brunette  complexion  and  curls  half  hidden  by  her  cap.  Miss 
Austen  was  unambitious  and  averse  to  society,  though  a  fascinating 
talker.  The  analytic  novel,  with  its  interest  depending  on  the 
characters  drawn  in  it,  reaches  its  highest  point  in  her  fiction.  She 
has  sympathy  with  her  characters,  but  never  identity.  Miss  Austen 
excels  in  dealing  with  the  world  of  sentiment  and  of  hard  facts 
with  delicate  touch  and  playful  satire.  With  an  extraordinary 
insight  into  people's  motives,  she  writes  as  one  half-amused  at  the 
significance  attached  to  commonplace  events.  Her  characters  have 
a  distinct  personality.  She  would  not  write  for  money  or  to  order, 
nor  would  she  construct  a  character  which  did  not  appeal  to  her. 
She  shows  her  love  of  what  is  lovable  and  her  contempt  for  the 
despicable.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  her  works  are  valuable 
as  describing  English  middle-class  life  during  the  Naj)oleonic  wars. 
Disraeli  said  that  he  had  read  Pride  and  Prejudice  seventeen  times, 
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BEETHOVEN 

LuDWiG  Van  Beethoven,  the  son  of  a  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  born  at  Bonn,  December  17,  1770. 
Educated  by  his  father,  who  saw  money  in  his  son's  extraordinary 
talent,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  nine  to  Neefe,  the  Court  organist, 
who  made  him  sub-organist.  In  1783  Beethoven  wrote  variations 
on  a  March  by  Dressier,  which  were  admired.  In  1787  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  astonished  Mozart  by  his  extemporizations.  On 
his  return  to  Bonn,  Beethoven  was  appointed  Director  of  Music  to 
the  archbishop's  choir.  Here  he  met  Haydn,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
some  musical  pieces.  In  1792  he  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  played 
before  spellbound  audiences,  and  composed  numerous  pieces. 
Refused  in  1801  by  the  Countess  Guicciardi,  for  whom  he  composed 
Adelaide,  a  love  song  of  glorious  beauty,  Beethoven  consoled  himself 
by  producing  his  oratorio  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  its  magnificent 
Hallelujah  Chorus.  Later  works  included  the  1th  Symphony,  Der 
Gorreiche,  Augenblick,  the  Battle  Symphony  and  the  Missa  Solennis. 
His  hfe  was  one  of  hard  struggle  and  disappointment.  His  profligate 
father  and  lazy  brothers  looked  to  him  for  their  maintenance.  His 
nephew  Karl,  whom  he  idoHzed,  neglected  him,  dragged  him  into 
lawsuits,  and  hastened  his  end  by  delay  in  procuring  medical  advice. 
Beethoven  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827,  and  was  buried  in  Wahr- 
ing  Churchyard.  In  person  he  was  short,  with  pockmarked  face, 
long,  black,  unkempt  hair,  careless  attire,  brusque,  highly  strung 
and  proud.  Latterly  he  became  very  deaf  and  almost  blind.  He 
rose  at  daybreak,  worked  till  afternoon,  dined,  and,  wet  or  fine,  made 
a  circle  of  the  town,  striding  along  humming  to  himself  and  waving 
his  arms  when  excited  by  some  new  idea.  In  the  evening  he  smoked 
his  pipe,  played  the  viohn,  or  read  the  news  at  some  neighbouring 
tavern.  His  private  character  was  unblemished.  Somewhat  of  a 
misogynist,  he  only  cared  for  women  who  loved  music.  As  a  com- 
poser he  has  three  styles  :  (1)  that  common  to  his  predecessors ; 
(2)  as  they  composed,  but  with  variations  and  inimitable  adapta- 
tions ;  (3)  owing  to  deafness,  an  unearthly  and  pecuUar  sentiment, 
which  pervades  his  last  pieces.  He  added  a  chorus  to  his  9th  Sym- 
phony. His  fame  in  England  afforded  Beethoven  keen  satisfaction. 
Almost  his  last  words  were  those  of  gratitude  for  a  generous  gift  from 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society.     His  works  number  140. 
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SAMUEL   ROGERS 

Samuel  Rogers,  the  son  of  a  banker,  was  born  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  July  30,  1763.  His  father,  a  Unitarian  and  a  violent  Whig, 
was  a  man  of  culture.  Educated  at  private  schools  at  Hackney  and 
at  Stoke  Newington,  the  youth  entered  his  father's  bank,  of  which 
he  became  the  head.  Fond  of  literary  pursuits,  he  contributed  in 
1781  to  the  Gentleynan's  Magazine.  In  1786  he  produced  his  Ode  to 
Superstition.  In  1791  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  dined  with  Lafayette 
and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  His  Diary  in  France  is  extremely 
interesting.  On  his  return,  Rogers  published  his  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
which  brought  him  fame  and  ran  through  fifteen  editions.  A  man 
of  wealth,  he  left  his  country  house  at  Stoke  Newington,  and,  after 
an  interval  in  the  Temple,  settled  at  S.  James's  Place,  where,  during 
the  next  half  century,  he  received  distinguished  Englishmen  and 
foreigners.  His  house  was  fitted  up  with  great  care.  Flaxman 
carved  the  drawing-room  mantelpiece,  Chantrey  the  oak  of  the 
dining-room,  and  Stothard  painted  his  cabinet  for  antiquities. 
Valuable  pictures,  Etruscan  vases,  works  of  art  and  books  adorned 
its  rooms.  His  breakfasts  were  famous  for  the  company  he  enter- 
tained, and  sparkled  with  wit,  epigrams  and  anecdotes.  In  1812 
Rogers  wrote  Colunibus,  an  epic,  and  in  1814  Jacqueline,  a  poem. 
In  1819  appeared  Human  Life,  an  elegy,  which  contains  the  lines, 
"  Those  that  he  loves  so  long  and  sees  no  more.  Loved  and  still  loves 
— not  dead,  but  gone  before."  Also  the  line,  "  Never  less  alone, 
than  when  alone."  After  several  tours  abroad,  when  he  saw 
Napoleon,  he  composed  his  poem  Italy.  Published  in  1822  with 
illu.strations  by  Turner,  over  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold.  In  1844 
Rogers  was  distressed  by  the  robbery  of  £40,000  from  his  bank.  Six 
years  later  he  declined  the  Poet  Laureateship.  He  died,  unmarried, 
December  18,  1855,  and  was  buried  in  Hornsey  churchyard.  Kind 
to  struggling  authors,  beloved  as  a  peacemaker,  "  melodious  Rogers  " 
numbered  among  his  friends  Moore,  Home  Tooke,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Parr,  Priestley,  Romney,  Porson,  Macaulay,  Wordsworth,  Hallam, 
Thackeray,  Wellington,  Byron,  Lytton,  Washington  Irving  and 
Dickens.  With  his  long  life  he  bridged  the  interval  between  Gold- 
smith and  Tennyson.  He  went  to  see  .iolinson,  but  lost  courage 
and  dared  not  ring  the  bell.  Boswell  told  him  afterwards  that  the 
doctor  would  have  welcomed  him.  Rogers'  Table-Talk  appeared 
in  1858. 
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JOSEPH  MALLORD   WILLIAM  TURNER 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  the  son  of  a  barber,  was  born 
in  London,  April  23,  1775.  After  several  years  at  Brentford  School, 
where  he  embellished  his  own  and  other  boys'  books  with  drawings, 
he  studied  art  under  Palice,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  under  the 
direction  of  Reynolds.  At  home,  he  made  drawings  which  he  sold 
for  two  shillings  each.  At  fifteen  he  exhibited  his  first  picture, 
Lambeth  Palace,  at  the  Academy.  Employed  to  execute  drawings 
for  the  Copper  Plate  Magazine,  he  turned  his  genius  to  water-colours, 
and  painted  among  other  subjects  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Tintern 
Abbey,  Malvern  Abbey  and  Coniston  Falls.  Visits  to  Yorkshire, 
Scotland  and  the  Continent  enlarged  his  ideas,  and  his  pictures 
attracted  general  admiration.  In  1803  Turner  was  elected  a  Royal 
Academician,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  Professor  of  Perspective. 
In  1811  he  made  a  profitable  tour  in  Devonshire.  For  twelve  years 
he  contributed  etchings  to  the  Liber  Studiorum.  He  also  executed 
drawings  in  his  Annual  Tour.  His  pictures  were  painted  chiefly 
in  London.  In  1822  he  illustrated  Childe  Harolde's  Pilgrimage. 
Turner  died,  unmarried,  in  obscure  lodgings  at  Chelsea,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Booth,  December  19,  1851.  He  was  buried  in 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Short,  with  ruddy  complexion,  prominent  nose, 
blue  eyes,  small  hands  and  feet,  Turner  was  eccentric,  uncouth, 
shabby  in  his  dress,  miserly,  with  occasional  fits  of  generosity.  He 
had  three  passions — love  of  nature,  love  of  fame  and  love  of  money. 
His  recreations  were  fishing,  driving  and  taking  long  walks.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  afiection  for  his  father,  and  was  heartbroken  at 
his  death  in  1829.  He  never  spoke  of  his  mother,  whose  violent 
temper  had  spoilt  his  home  life.  At  first  he  followed  the  old  masters, 
but  from  1820  he  painted  in  his  own  style  with  pale  colours  and  dark 
objects.  He  aimed  to  express  on  his  canvas  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
His  colouring  is  consequently  lustrous  and  illuminating.  Turner's 
landscapes  are  ideal  because  he  loved  and  was  fascinated  by  the 
subjects  he  painted.  He  said  that  he  painted  not  only  what  he 
saw,  but  his  impressions  as  well.  He  was  fond  of  appending  poetic 
quotations  to  his  pictures.  He  bequeathed  his  works  to  the  National 
Gallery  and  a  legacy  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  his  best  pro- 
ductions are  Calais  Pier,  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps,  Dido  Building 
Carthage,  the  Fighting  Temeraire,  the  Bay  of  Baics  and  several  of 
Venice. 
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THOMAS   WILSON 

Thomas  Wilson,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Burton,  Cheshire, 
December  20,  1663.  Taught  by  his  uncle,  Eichard  Sherlock,  Rector 
of  Winwick,  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  King's  School,  Chester, 
and  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  in  1686,  and  priest  in  1689  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  he 
served  the  curacy  of  Newchurch,  Lancashire.  Appointed  chaplain 
to  Lord  Derby  and  tutor  to  his  son,  he  dechned  his  offer  of  the  rectory 
of  Badsworth,  Yorkshire,  because  he  would  not  be  non-resident.  In 
1697  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  next  year 
he  married  Mary  Patten,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  He  rebuilt 
the  bishop's  house  at  Peel,  planted  2000  fruit  trees,  built  or  repaired 
sixteen  churches,  set  up  libraries  under  the  Thomas  Bray  scheme, 
published  the  Manx  Catechism  (the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  that 
dialect),  raised  the  moral  tone  of  the  clergy  in  the  island,  adminis- 
tered disciphne  more  vigorously  than  discreetly,  visited  diligently 
and  impoverished  himself  by  his  benevolence.  From  his  common- 
place book  he  compiled  his  Christian  Maxims  and  Sacra  Privata. 
He  also  wrote  his  Principles  of  Christianity  for  Indiatis  and  those  in 
the  Plantations  of  Georgia.  (This  was  republished,  after  his  death,  for 
the  ignorant  poor  in  England.)  After  twenty-five  happy  years,  he 
fell  on  troublous  times  through  the  appointment  of  a  new  Governor, 
who  disputed  the  bishop's  right  to  inflict  punishment  for  moral  and 
ecclesiastical  offences.  Litigation  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of 
the  bishop  and  the  imposition  of  heavy  fines.  In  the  midst  of  his 
embarrassments  he  declined  the  richer  see  of  Exeter.  He  died, 
March  7,  1755,  and  was  buried  at  Kirk  Michael,  Isle  of  Man.  Ascetic, 
sincere,  content  to  live  nearly  sixty  years  in  one  place,  Bishop  Wilson 
exercised  an  edifying  influence  on  the  English  Church.  Queen 
CaroUne  said  of  him  to  the  Court,  "  Here  is  a  bishop  who  does  not 
come  for  a  translation."  "  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  an 
it  please  your  Majesty,  I  will  not  leave  my  wife  in  her  old  age  because 
she  is  poor."  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  sayings,  e.  g.  "  Per- 
fection consists  not  in  doing  extraordinary  things,  but  in  doing 
ordinary  things  after  a  Christian  manner  ";  "  Nothing  must  hinder 
our  loving  our  neighbour;  many  things  may  justly  hinder  familiarity 
with  him,"  Cardinal  Fleury  sent  from  France  to  inquire  about  him, 
as  "  they  were  the  two  oldest  and,  he  believed,  the  poorest  bishops 
in  Europe." 
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BENJAMIN   DISRAELI 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  son  of  an  author,  was  born  in  London, 
December  21,  1804.  Educated  at  Blackheath  and  at  Walthamstow, 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith  on  his  father's  renunciation 
of  Judaism.  In  1821  he  entered  a  soUcitor's  office  in  London  and 
wrote  a  romance.  In  1824  he  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  sub- 
sequently published  Vivian  Grey,  a  novel.  At  his  home  at  Braden- 
ham,  Bucks,  he  produced  his  semi-philosophical  romances,  Ixion  in 
Heaven,  the  Infernal  Marriage  and  Popanilla.  After  a  tour  in  the 
East  he  published  Tancred,  Henrietta  Temple,  What  is  He  ?,  Runny- 
mede  Letters  and  the  British  Constitution.  After  two  attempts  to 
enter  Parliament  for  High  Wycombe  as  a  Radical,  and  at  Taunton 
as  a  democratic  Tory,  he  was  elected  for  Maidstone  in  1837.  Ridi- 
culed in  his  maiden  speech  on  the  Irish  election  petitions,  he  replied, 
"  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me."  In  1840  he  married 
Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis,  a  rich  widow.  Elected  for  Shrewsbury  in 
1841  as  a  moderate  Protectionist,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
"  Young  English  "  party.  Subsequently  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinch  and  also  two  novels,  Coningshy  and  Sybil,  clever  and 
brilliant  Uke  his  earlier  ones.  In  1847  he  gained  a  seat  for  Bucks 
which  he  held  for  life,  and  with  his  patrimony  bought  Hughenden 
Manor.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1852,  his  first  Budget  was 
a  failure.  Again  Chancellor  in  1858-9,  he  passed  Acts  to  allow  Jews 
to  sit  in  Parliament  and  to  abolish  the  property  qualification  for 
Members  of  ParUament.  After  another  interval  in  opposition  he 
passed  in  1867  a  Canada  Federation  Bill,  a  Household  Suffrage  Bill, 
and  a  bill  transferring  the  trial  of  election  petitions  from  the  Commons 
to  the  judges.  Premier  in  1868,  he  was  defeated  by  Gladstone  on 
the  Church  rates  and  the  Irish  Church  Bills,  and  resigned.  In  1870 
he  wrote  Lothair.  Premier  again  in  1874,  he  passed  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill  and  the  Royal  Tithes  Bill  and  abohshed 
the  duties  on  sugar.  His  administration,  disturbed  by  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  was  distinguished  by  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  1876  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  Defeated  in  1880,  he  wrote  Endymion.  He  died 
April  19,  1881,  and  was  buried  (beside  his  wife)  at  Hughenden.  Of 
striking  appearance,  a  dandy  in  his  youth,  Disraeli  was  reserved, 
sagacious  and  jealous  for  his  country's  influence  in  Europe. 
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FREDERICK   TEMPLE 

Frederick  Temple,  one  of  the  fifteen  children  of  Major  Temple, 
was  born  at  Santa  Maura,  Ionian  Islands,  November  30,  182L     On 
his  father's  death,    his  mother  settled  at  Culmstock,  Devon,  and 
educated  her  younger  children  at  home.     From  Blundell's  School, 
Tiverton,  he  gained  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  gratuitously  tutored  by  A.  C.  Tait,  B.  Jowett,  and  H.  G. 
Liddell.     Elected  Fellow  of  Balliol  in  1843,  he  was  ordained  and 
became  Principal  of  Kneller  Hall,  Twickenham,  a  training  college  for 
workhouse  schoolmasters.     This  post  he  resigned  in  1855,  and  after 
holding  an  Inspectorship  of   Schools  succeeded  Dean  Goulburn  as 
head  master  of  Rugby  in  1858.     He  extended  the  school  curriculum 
and  buildings  and  brought  the  force  of  his  stimulating  personality 
to  bear  upon  both  masters  and  boys.     In  1861  he  was  placed  on  the 
Public  Schools  Commission.     He  declined  the  deanery  of  Durham, 
but  accepted  the  see  of  Exeter  in  1869.     This  appointment  evoked 
opposition  on  account  of  Temple's  association   with  Essays  and 
Reviews,  some  of  which  were  written  by  heterodox  professors.     No 
special  fault  was  found  with  Temple's  essay,  The  Education  of  the 
World,  but  after  his  consecration  he  withdrew  it  from  the  volume. 
At  Exeter  he  promoted  secondary  education  and  formed  the  diocese 
of  Truro.     His  decision  to  remove  the  reredos  from  the  cathedral 
was  reversed  by  the  Dean  of  Arches.     In  1876  he  married  Beatrice 
Blanche  Lascelles,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Frederick  and  William. 
In  1884  he  delivered  his  Bampton  lectures  on  Science  and  Religion. 
Translated  to  London  in  1885,  he    supported    the    Church  House 
scheme,  amended  the  Plurality  of  Benefices  Act,  framed  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Bill,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education.     In  1896  he  became  Primate.     In  1897  he  officiated 
at  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
presided  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.     In  1901  he  took  part  in  the 
funeral  of  Queen  Victoria.     In  1902  he  crowned  Edward  VII.     He 
died   December   22,    1902,    and    was   buried   at   Canterbury.     Tall, 
broad  set,  with  imnif)bile  face  and  raucous  voice,  caustic,  masterful, 
and  self-confident,  Temple  worked  hard  to  the  last.     "  Temple's  a 
bea.st,"  wrote  a  Rugby  boy,  "  but  a  just  beast."    The  Devonians  vainly 
sought  for  "  the  polished  corners  of  the  Temple."    He  was  devoted  to 
his  mother,  who  lived  with  him  till  licr  death.    He  took  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  missions  and  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  purity. 
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RICHARD   ARKWRIGHT 

Richard  Arkwright,  the  thirteenth  child  of  poor  parents,  was 
born  at  Preston,  December  23,  1732.  Scantily  educated,  he  became 
a  barber  at  Bolton,  where  he  cut  hair  for  a  penny  and  shaved  for 
a  halfpenny.  In  1755  he  married  Patience  Holt.  Having  dis- 
covered a  process  for  dyeing  hair  (a  valuable  discovery  when  wigs 
were  universal)  he  travelled  about  collecting  hair,  which  he  dyed 
and  sold.  Furnished  by  a  watchmaker  named  Kay  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  machine  made  by  one  Thomas  Highs  for  spinning  cotton 
by  rollers,  Arkwright  determined  to  construct  an  apparatus  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1761  he  married  Margaret  Biggins,  from  whom 
he  separated  because  she  destroyed  his  models.  With  Kay's 
assistance  he  constructed  a  spinning-frame  consisting  of  two  pairs 
of  rollers,  which  drew  out  the  cotton  thread  to  the  required  degree 
of  fineness  and  tenuity.  In  1768  he  returned  to  Preston,  but  owing 
to  local  prejudice  against  machinery  he  removed  to  Nottingham, 
where  he  eventually  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Need  and 
Strutt,  stocking  manufacturers.  In  1769  he  patented  his  invention 
and  set  up  his  first  mill,  drawn  by  horses.  In  1771  he  erected  a 
larger  mill,  with  water-power,  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire.  As  the 
manufacture  of  yarn  necessitated  a  more  speedy  and  ample  prepara- 
tion of  the  raw  material  than  could  be  obtained  by  carding  with  hand 
(work  usually  done  at  home),  Arkwright  invented  a  system  of  spin- 
ning with  rollers,  which  greatly  increased  the  production  of  yarn  for 
the  spinning  frame.  Weavers  could  now  obtain  yarn  in  unlimited 
quantities,  and  manufacturers  could  use  warps  of  cotton  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  Unen  warps.  Cotton  fabrics  became  cheaper 
than  ever  before.  Although  he  lost  several  actions  on  technical 
points  of  law  against  cotton-spinners  who  had  infringed  his  patents, 
he  amassed  half  a  million  sterling,  a  colossal  fortune  in  those  days. 
In  1786  he  was  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  and  was  knighted.  He 
died  August  3,  1792,  at  Cromford,  where  he  was  buried.  Plain 
featured,  corpulent,  of  sanguine  temperament,  stubbornly  persever- 
ing, Arkwright  patiently  braved  the  opposition  of  those  who  called 
him  the  "  enemy  of  labour  "  and  damaged  his  factory.  Himself  a 
worker  for  fourteen  hours  daily,  he  despised  careless  workmen.  A 
severe  economist  of  time,  he  in  later  life  generally  travelled  with 
four  horses.  The  founder  of  the  factory  system,  Arkwright  vastly 
developed  the  industry  and  consequent  prosperity  of  this  country. 
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JAMES   PRESCOTT   JOULE 

James  Prescott  Joule,  the  son  of  a  brewer,  was  bom  at  Salford, 
December  24,  1814.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  studied  chemistry 
under  Professor  Dalton  of  Manchester.     In  a  home-made  laboratory 
in  his  father's  house  Joule  began  his  electrical  and  magnetic  experi- 
ments, and  pubUshed  the  results  in  his  essays  on  A)i  Electro-magnetic 
Engine  and  Electro- magnetic  Forces.     In  1840  he  wrote  his  Production 
of  Heat  by  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  showed  that  "  when  a  current  of 
voltaic  electricity  is  propagated  along  a  metallic  conductor  the  heat 
evolved  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  electric  current."     In  his 
treatise  On  the  Evolution  of  Heat  during  the  Electrolysis  of  Water, 
Joule  proves  that  heat  may  be  evolved  by  the  passage  of  water 
through  narrow   tubes   and   developed   by  the   friction  of  water. 
Further  experiments  proved  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  would 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  action,  which  was  itself  the 
equivalent  of  the  heat  which  produced  it,  and  would  in  its  turn 
produce  that  amount  of  heat.     Joule  demonstrated  that  772  units 
of  work  (foot-pounds)  furnished  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  1  lb.  of  water  from  32°  to  33°  Fahrenheit,  which  is  the  unit  of 
heat.     This  number,  772,  is  technically  termed  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  heat.     The  amount  of  work  it  represents  is  sometimes 
called  a  Joule,  or,  algebraically,  "J."     His  treatise,  published  in 
1843,  on  the  Equivalence  and  Persistence  of  Forces,  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  scientific  world  in  that  it  described   the  greatest  discovery 
since  the  time  of  Newton.     In  1847  Joule  married  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Grimes,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  Liverpool.     In  1850 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  in  1870  President 
of  the  British  Association.     Compelled  by  broken  health  to  give  up 
his  labours,  he  was  granted  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £200.     He  died 
October  11,   1889,  and  was  buried  in  Sale  Cemetery.     Slender  in 
figure,   never  robust,   with  beard,   keen  eyes,   unsparing  in  work, 
humble,  his  usual  remark  when  congratulated  was  :  "  I  have  done 
two  or  three  little  things,  but  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about."     Joule 
was  the  first  clearly  to  formulate  (1)  that  all  energy  is  indestructible; 
(2)  that  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  is  constant.     He  was 
also  the  first  to  give  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  equivalence  of  energy 
and  heat. 
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December  25 
ISAAC   NEWTON 

Isaac  Newton,  philosopher,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  was  born 
at  Woolsthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  December  25,  1642.  Educated  at 
Grantham  Grammar  School  with  the  idea  of  helping  his  widowed 
mother  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  he  in  1660  gained  a  sizarship 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Elected  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1667, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Descartes'  geometry  and  of  natural 
phenomena.  He  had  already  made  the  discovery,  in  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  binomial  theorem,  of  the  method  of  fluxions.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Cambridge  Newton  retired  to  Wools- 
thorpe, where  he  began  his  researches  on  the  law  of  gravitation 
suggested  by  the  falling  apple.  As  no  one  was  shaking  the  tree  and 
there  was  no  wind  to  blow  it  ofi,  why  (he  asked  himself)  should 
the  apple  move  at  all  ?  And  why  downwards  and  not  in  any 
other  direction  ?  Was  there  in  the  earth  some  unseen  and  un- 
known power  which  attracted  to  itself  all  material  objects  ?  And  if 
so,  might  not  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  and  all  created  matter  possess 
the  same  power  ?  Reasoning  thus,  Newton  studied  to  ascertain  by 
calculation  from  the  planetary  orbits  the  law  of  the  sun's  action. 
After  various  fruitless  experiments  he  discovered  his  great  law  of 
universal  attraction,  or  gravitation,  but  did  not  publish  his  Principia 
till  1686.  Accepted  by  the  scientists  of  that  day,  it  has  since  been 
the  philosophical  creed  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  Newton  had  shown 
that  he  was  a  man  of  afiairs  as  well  as  a  philosopher  by  his  spirited 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  university  against  the  encroachments  of 
James  II.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  his  university  in  1689.  In  1697  Newton  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Mint.  In  1703  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  subsequently  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  He  died  at  Kensington, 
March  20,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of  striking 
figure,  with  fine,  classical  features,  Newton  was  humble,  benevolent 
and  religious.  His  discoveries  included  the  calculation  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth,  the  varied  refrangibility  of  rays  of  light,  which 
differ  in  colour,  and  the  production  of  a  clearly  defining  telescope. 
In  the  room  where  he  was  born,  there  is  a  tablet  with  Pope's 
couplet : 

"Nature  anl  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night  ; 
God  said  :   '  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light." 
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December  26 
JOSEPH   NOEL   PATON 

Joseph  Noel  Patox,  the  son  of  a  designer  of  damask  patterns, 
was  born  at  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  December  13,  1821.  Fascinated 
by  the  mystic  sketches  and  poetry  of  William  Blake,  he  produced 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  a  series  of  original  illustrations  for  the  Bible. 
On  leaving  Dunfermline  school,  he  assisted  his  father,  and  in  1843 
entered  the  Eoyal  Academy  School,  London.  As  the  instruction 
there  tended,  as  he  said,  "  to  cramp  his  talent  rather  than  develope 
it,"  Paton  returned  home,  declared  himself  a  follower  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  School,  and  exercised  his  artistic  faculty  in  his  own  way. 
His  fresco  of  the  Spirit  of  Religion  gained  one  of  the  three  premiums 
at  the  Westminster  Hall  competition  of  1845,  and  his  oil  paintings 
of  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  and  of  the  Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and 
Titania  (the  former  of  colossal  size),  gained  a  prize  of  £300.  In 
1849  he  painted  the  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  sold  to  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery  for  £700.  Elected  a  Royal  Academician 
in  1850,  he  painted,  with  other  allegorical  and  poetical  subjects, 
Dante  meditating  the  Episode  of  Francesca,  the  Dead  Lady,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Pleasure.  In  1856  he  produced  his  Home  from  the  Crimea. 
This  popular  picture  was  followed  by  In  Memoriam  (of  the  Indian 
Mutiny),  and  Uiiher  at  Erfurt.  In  1858  he  married  Margaret 
Ferrier.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Queen's  Limner  for  Scotland, 
and  was  afterwards  knighted.  Later  works  produced  by  him 
included  the  Fairy  Raid,  Caliban,  Faith  and  Reason,  Satan  ivatching 
the  Sleep  of  Christ,  In  Die  Malo,  Watch  and  Pray,  the  Choice,  and 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  Heart.  The  last  four  pictures,  together  with 
Moro  Janua  Vitce,  were  exhibited  on  tour,  with  footlights  and  a 
lecturer— a  new  departure  in  the  world  of  art.  In  1876  Paton 
received  the  LL.D.  degree  from  Edinburgh  Universitv.  lie  twice 
declined  the  Presidency  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Academy.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh,  December  26,  1901,  and  was  buried  in  Dean  Cemetery. 
As  a  painter,  Paton  possessed  extraordinary  fertility  of  imagination 
rather  than  remarkable  skill  in  execution.  His  delicate  illustrations 
in  black  and  white  of  poems,  e.g.  the  Ancient  Mariner,  are  perhaps 
his  best  work.  He  produced  several  works  of  sculpture.  lie  also 
published  two  volumes  of  good  poetry  :  Poems  by  a  Painter,  and 
Spindrift,  and  some  songs,  including  "  Witli  llic  Sunshine,  and  the 
Swallows,  and  the  Flowers." 
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December  27 
CHARLES   LAMB 

Charles  Lamb,  the  son  of  a  clerk,  was  born  in  London,  February 
10,    1775.     Educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,   and  prevented  by  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  from  taking  holy  orders,  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  South  Sea  House,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  East 
India  Company,  where  he  remained  thirty-three  years.     His  literary 
work  began  with  contributions  to  the  Morning  Post  in  1794,  and  with 
sonnets    in    Coleridge's    volume    of    Poems.     Shortly    afterwards. 
Lamb  was  plunged  into  terrible  distress  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
who  was  stabbed  by  his  sister  Mary,  in  a  period  of  insanity.     He 
thereupon  renounced  the  idea  of  marriage,  and  undertook  the  care 
of  his  sister,   who  eventually  recovered  and  assisted  him  in  his 
labours.     In  1798  he  produced  the  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray.     In 
1801  he  wrote  John  Woodvil,  a  tragedy,  which  he,  though  not  the 
public,   considered  his  best  work.      Six  years  later  appeared  his 
Tales  founded  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  was  hailed  as  a 
work  of  undoubted  ability.     His  Adventures  of  Ulysses  was  followed 
by  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  which  revealed  treasures 
hitherto  unrecognized.     In  1820  Lamb  began  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine his  Essays  hy  Elia,  which  are  unsurpassed  for  shrewd  penetra- 
tion and  charming  felicity  of  expression.     In  1825  he  retired  from 
his  clerkship,   on  a  pension  of  £450,  granted  by  the  East  India 
Company.     "  Coming  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday  week,"  he  writes 
to  Wordsworth.     His  Last  Essays  appeared  in  1833.     Lamb  died 
December  27,   1834,  at  Edmonton,   and  was  buried  there  in  the 
churchyard.     Short,   slim,   with   large  head  and  black  hair,   shy, 
gentle  and  nervous,  Lamb  lived  a  sad  life  which  would  have  been 
intolerable  but  for  the  vivacious  society  of  Coleridge.      As  a  wit 
and  miscellaneous  writer  he  holds  a  worthy  place  among   the  best 
English  essayists.     Free  from  pedantry  or  affectation,   he,  in  his 
frank,  easy  manner,  engages  the  reader    by  taking  him  into  his 
confidence.     He  is  hke  a  friend  chatting  genially  by  the  fireside 
who  relates  his  reminiscences  of  people  and  his  experiences  of  human 
affairs.     Though  not  great  as  a  poet,  his  Hester,  his  Old  Familiar 
Faces,  and  his  Farewell  to  Tobacco,  touch  the  responsive  chords  of 
tenderness   and  fancy.     His  Letters  combine  the   simplicity  of  a 
child  with  the  learning  of  a  scholar.     A  thorough  Londoner,  Lamb 
found  in  the  drab  life  of  London  rich  materials  for  his  facile  pen. 
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December  28 
LORD   MACAULAY 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  son  of  a  West  India  mercliant, 
was  born  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  October  25,  1800. 
Educated  at  private  schools  at  Little  Shelford  and  at  Aspenden, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  Fellow 
in  1824.  Called  to  the  Bar  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  abandoned  the 
law,  contributed  to  Knight's  Quarterly,  and  wrote  a  fine  eulogy  on 
Milton.  Elected  to  ParUament  for  Calne,  and  afterwards  for 
Leeds,  his  speeches  for  the  Reform  Bill  gained  him  reputation  as  an 
orator.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1838  he  was  elected  for  Edinburgh,  and  became 
Secretary  for  War  in  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  An  ardent 
supporter  of  Free  Trade  and  of  civil  and  religious  toleration,  his 
vote  for  the  grant  to  the  Maynooth  Roman  Catholic  College  lost 
him  his  seat  in  1846,  and  his  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
Disgusted  with  politics,  though  his  honesty  and  courage  were 
universally  admired,  Macaulay  began  his  History  of  England,  of  which 
the  first  part  appeared  in  1848.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  Re-elected  for  Edin- 
burgh in  1852,  he  resumed  public  life,  to  the  detriment  of  his  health, 
until  he  accepted,  in  1857,  a  peerage,  with  the  title  Lord  Macaulay 
of  Rothley.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  his  residence.  Holly  Lodge, 
Kensington,  December  28,  1859,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Short  and  stout,  with  massive  brow  and  expressive  face, 
and  generally  attired  in  a  gorgeous  waistcoat,  an  insatiable  book- 
worm and  of  immense  industry,  Macaulay  never  forgot  what  he  read. 
An  extraordinarily  gifted  man,  a  brilliant  talker,  a  good  pedestrian, 
an  effective  but  monotonous  speaker,  he  possessed  unbounded  self- 
confidence.  "  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  one  thing,"  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, "  as  Macaulay  is  of  everything."  His  History,  which  covers 
the  reigns  of  James  II  and  WiUiam  III,  written  in  clear,  vigorous 
language,  contains  animated  character  sketches  and  pictures  of 
English  life  and  politics  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  though  he  is 
not  always  fair  or  accurate.  His  essays  treat  on  historical  and 
philosophical  subjects.  His  Lays  of  A7icient  Rome  arc  imaginative 
imitations  of  old  Roman  ballads,  and  include  some  fine  lines  on  his 
defeat  at  Edinburgh.  With  the  Armada  and  the  Battle  of  Ivry, 
they  belong  to  our  national  classical  poetry. 
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December  29 
WILLIAM  EWART   GLADSTONE 

William  Ewart,  son  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  was  born  at  Liver- 
pool, December  29,  1809.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  he  entered  the  first  reformed  Parliament  (1832)  as  Tory 
member  for  Newark,  and  became  Under-Secretary  for  Colonial 
Affairs.  In  1839  he  married  Catherine  Glynne.  Successful  with 
his  Customs  Bill,  he  entered  Peel's  cabinet  in  1843  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  passed  the  Machinery  Export,  and  the 
third-class  Passengers  Bills,  and  resigned  office  as  a  protest  against 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  R.  C.  College.  In  1846  he  withdrew  his 
support  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Elected  for  Oxford  University  from 
1847-65,  he  sat  subsequently  for  S.  Lancashire  till  1868,  for  Green- 
wich till  1880  and  for  Midlothian  till  1895.  While  at  Naples  in 
1850-1,  he  pleaded  successfully  for  the  release  of  20,000  political 
offenders.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1852  under  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1859  under  Palmerston,  he  reduced  the  National  Debt, 
imposed  legacy  duty  on  real  property,  proposed  to  reduce  the 
income  tax  from  Id.  to  a  penny,  levied  it  on  Ireland  for  the  first 
time,  repealed  the  paper  duty,  passed  the  Savings  Banks  Bill,  and 
raised  the  income  tax  to  9d.  Premier  from  1868-74;  1880-5; 
1886  (part) ;  1892-4,  he  passed  the  Irish  Church  Disendowment 
Bill,  several  Irish  Land  Bills,  the  School  Boards  Bill  and  Army  Bill, 
the  University  Tests  Bill  and  the  Franchise  Bill.  He  allowed  the 
Majuba  disaster,  in  1881,  to  end  the  Boer  War;  deserted  Gordon, 
and  left  the  Soudan  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  After  imprisoning 
forty  Irish  members,  he  framed  a  Home  Rule  Bill  which  split  his 
party.  He  died  May  19,  1898,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Tall,  with  black  hair,  eagle  eyes  and  a  rich  voice,  ceremoni- 
ous and  frugal,  Gladstone  found  relaxation  in  translating  Homer 
and  Horace,  and  in  writing  essays  on  reUgious  subjects.  He  knew 
Dante  by  heart.  His  recreations  were  whist,  walking  and  felling 
trees ;  in  early  life  he  was  fond  of  riding  and  of  singing.  He  could 
talk  well  on  any  subject  save  astronomy.  In  1892  he  was  Romanes 
Lecturer  at  Oxford.  He  attended  church  regularly  on  weekdays, 
and  read  the  lessons  on  Sundays  at  Hawarden.  He  co-founded 
the  Colonial  Episcopate  scheme  in  1840,  the  Ascension  Day  Ob- 
servance Society,  and  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  He  opposed  the 
Divorce  Bill  of  1857,  and  the  PubUc  Worship  Bill  of  1874.  His 
ecclesiastical  appointments  were  beneficial  to  the  Church. 
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December  30 
ROGER   ASCHAM 

Roger  Ascham  was  born  at  Kirby  Wiske,  Yorkshire,  in  1515, 
October  23,  probably.  Taught  by  his  father,  a  yeoman,  he  entered 
in  1528  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  to  be  trained  for  Court 
service.  Two  years  later  he  entered  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which,  through  his  distinction  in  Greek,  he  became  Fellow  in  1536. 
Although  his  sympathy  with  the  Reforming  party  nearly  lost  him 
his  fellowship,  he  was  appointed  Reader  in  Greek  at  his  College, 
where  his  lectures  were  very  popular.  At  first  he  opposed,  but 
afterwards  adopted  the  method  of  Greek  pronunciation  now  used 
in  England.  His  elegant  penmanship  was  in  request  for  the  official 
letters  of  his  university.  Disappointed  of  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Greek,  Ascham  composed  in  1544  his  Toxophilus,  a  treatise  on 
Archery,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  For  this  he  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £10  a  year  (£110  present  value).  Written  in  pure, 
flexible,  vigorous  language,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Philologus  and  Toxophilus,  it  has  never  lost  its  quaint  charm  and 
worthy  place  among  early  Engfish  classics.  Appointed  university 
orator  in  1546,  Ascham  was  unable,  owing  to  serious  illness,  to 
discharge  his  duties.  To  facilitate  his  recovery  he  was  granted  a 
dispensation  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  eat  flesh  meat  on  fast-days. 
In  1548  he  became  tutor  to  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Cheshunt,  but 
finding  his  work  irksome  and  his  royal  pupil  far  from  sweet-tempered, 
he  returned  to  Cambridge.  After  an  interval  of  travel  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI,  an 
office  he  would  have  lost  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  but  for 
the  interest  of  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Winchester.  In  1554  he  married 
Margaret  Howe,  niece  of  Sir  Henry  Wallop.  In  1561  Ascham  was 
made  a  prebend  of  York  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  retained  him 
as  her  secretary.  At  this  period  he  wrote  his  Scholemaster,  valuable 
for  the  rules  and  principles  it  contains,  published  in  1571.  He 
urges  active  exercises,  sanctions  cock-fighting,  but  deprecates 
corporal  punishment,  lie  records  a  touching  conversation  with 
Lady  Jane  Grey  (whose  preceptor  he  was)  to  illustrate  his  argu- 
ment that  "  love  is  a  mightier  power  than  fear."  Ascham  died  in 
London,  December  30,  1568,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Sepulchre's 
Church,  Holborn,  London.  Besides  works  already  mentioned, 
Ascham  wrote  3(J0  Letters.  His  fame  rests  on  his  enrichment  of 
the  English  language. 
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December  31 
THOMAS   ERASTUS 

Thomas  Erastus  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Baden,  Switzer- 
land, September  7,  1524.  His  real  name  was  Lieber,  which  he  trans- 
lated into  Greek  (according  to  custom)  when  he  matriculated  in 
1542  at  Basel  University.  After  two  years  at  Basel,  Erastus  was 
enabled  by  a  rich  patron  to  study  for  three  years  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  for  six  at  that  of  Padua.  In  1553  Erastus  re- 
turned to  Baden,  with  a  wife,  who  came  of  a  noble  family  in  Bologna, 
and  with  a  high  reputation  for  skill  in  medicine.  In  1555  he  became 
physician  to  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  III,  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  Heidelberg  University.  By  his  reforms  and  innovations, 
such  as  setting  up  a  printing  press  and  a  debating  society,  he  gained 
influence,  but  oftended  the  Lutherans  by  deciding  that  a  degree  in 
theology  could  be  conferred  on  a  Calvinist  or  a  Zuinglian.  On  the 
publication  in  1563  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  by  Olevianus  and 
Ursinus,  disciples  of  Calvin,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  by  them 
to  impose  their  system  of  Church  government  on  the  Palatinate, 
Erastus  protested  that  this  proposed  exclusion  of  unworthy  Christians 
from  the  Lord's  Supper  was  contrary  to  the  Bible.  He  argued, 
moreover,  that  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  should  rest 
with  the  civil  magistrate.  His  interest  was  further  aroused  by  a 
thesis  on  this  subject  submitted  by  the  Rev.  George  Withers, 
then  studying  at  Heidelberg,  who  had  been  deposed  from  his  living 
in  Norfolk  for  non-compliance  with  the  EUzabethan  Ordinances. 
Withers  recommended  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  a  drastic  sort, 
and  was  answered  by  Erastus  in  his  One  Hundred  Theses,  denying 
the  right  to  the  Church  either  to  excommunicate  or  to  absolve 
offenders.  The  Church  must  teach  and  warn,  but  leave  all  punish- 
ment entirely  to  the  State.  Owing  to  the  strength  of  Lutheranism 
and  to  friction  with  his  co-professors  at  Heidelberg,  Erastus  accepted 
a  professorship  at  Basel  in  1580,  where  he  died  December  31,  1583. 
He  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's  Church,  Basel,  where  a  tablet  com- 
memorates him  as  "  acutus  philosophus,  elegans  medicus,  sincerus 
theologus."  Mindful  of  his  early  struggles,  Erastus  left  3000  florins  to 
assist  poor  students.  Handsome,  courtly,  a  brilliant  talker,  academic, 
critical  and  self-opinionated,  he  was  a  favourite  in  society.  Although 
he  formed  no  sect,  his  name  is  associated  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  State,  as  against  Church  authority,  the  Church  with 
him  being  merely  the  national  organization  for  reUgious  purposes. 
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